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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
famihar  and  practical  suggestions  contained  in 
these  Letters  were  first  given  to  the  public. 
Since  then,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  Author  has 
acquired  some  further  experience,  and  that  his 
judgment  has  become  somewhat  more  matured. 
Such  advantages  do  not  belong  to  himself,  and 
therefore  whilst  revising  and  enlarging  these 
Letters,  which  are  intentionally  written  in  the 
plainest  language,  and  in  the  most  unadorned 
style,  he  has  studied  brevity  and  utility,  that 
mothers,  whose  every  moment  is  absorbed  in 
the  duties  and  cares  of  a  family,  may  possess 
a  manual  to  which  they  may  at  all  times  refer 
with  confidence. 

This  publication  may  seem  deficient  on  the 
subject   of   infantile   diseases,  but  the  Author 
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candidly  admits  he  has  on  principle  done  little 
more  than  refer  to  what  may  be  deemed  'pre- 
ventive rather  than  curative  remedial  measures, 
for,  were  he  to  enter  fully  into  the  medical  and 
surgical  complaints  incident  to  children,  very  many 
additional  Letters  would  be  required  to  do  so 
satisfactorily  to  himself,  or  beneficially  for  his 
readers  ;  who,  if  they  would  but  glance  at  the 
contents  of  the  last  Letter,  must  at  once  be 
convinced  how  futile  would  be  the  attempt  to 
qualify  them  to  detect  and  cure  the  various  com- 
plaints and  accidents  therein  enumerated.  When 
he  considers  that  many  diseases  bear  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  each  other,  as  to  be  discriminated 
with  difficulty  even  by  a  practised  professional 
eye,  and  yet  that  on  their  early  detection  and  ap- 
propriate treatment,  life  itself  may  depend  ;  and 
when  he  reflects  on  the  impossibility  of  teaching 
any  one  undisciplined  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
to  distinguish  or  cure  disease,  (seeing  that  such 
faculties  can  only  be  acquired  by  those,  who,  by 
education  and  experience,  have  obtained  a  deep 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  life,  founded  on  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
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frame,)  he  has  deemed  it  best  to  confine  his 
observations  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  except 
in  such  matters  as  demand  immediate  attention, 
and  before  professional  assistance  can  be  obtained. 
Even  these  observations  have  required  of  him, 
throughout  these  pages,  and  more  especially  in 
the  last  two  Letters,  a  large  amount  of  advice, 
which,  he  anticipates,  will  not  be  found  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  his  labours,  and  which  will 
often,  in  seasons  of  emergency,  relieve  the  solici- 
tude of  anxious  mothers,  and  rescue  infants  and 
children  from  the  immediate  danger  to  which 
sudden  illness,  or  poisons,  or  burns,  or  scalds,  and 
other  accidents  expose  them. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  compress  a 
large  mass  of  information  into  a  small  compass, 
and  has  striven  to  lead  mothers  and  nurses  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  by  the  establishment 
of  important,  general-governing  principles,  rather 
than  by  lengthened  details. 

In  conclusion  ;  he  would  impress  on  the  mind 
of  every  mother  tlie  incalculable  importance  of 
familiarity  with  the  information  this  work  pro- 
fessedly gives ;  and  he  sincerely  hopes  that  it 
may  essentially  conduce  to  the  health  and  hap- 
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piness  of  families  and  individuals.  To  him  it  has 
ever  been  inexplicable,  that  mothers  should  give 
comparatively  so  little  attention  to  the  matters 
referred  to  in  these  Letters ;  and  he  is  growingly 
convinced  that  the  physical  and  moral  manage- 
ment of  themselves  and  their  children,  should 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of 
females  ;  for 

"  to  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 
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Twelve  months  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  the 
Second  Edition  of  these  "Letters"  issued  from 
the  press,  and  for  some  little  time  the  book  has 
been  out  of  print.  This  could  be  but  gratifying 
to  the  Author,  equally  with  the  high  commenda- 
tions conferred  on  it  by  reviewers.  In  this  new 
edition  several  matters  have  been  amended,  some 
corrected,  and  some  introduced  that  did  not 
appear  before  ;  but  the  Author  has  steadily  pre- 
served the  work  in  such  a  practical  form,  and  of 
such  a  size,  as  to  command  for  it  that  degree  of 
attention,  which,  a  mother  engaged  in  the  respon- 
sible and  anxious  cares  of  a  family  may  be  able 
to  bestow  upon  it. 
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LETTER  I. 

The  importance  to  a  married  woman  of  linowing  how  to  manage 
herself,  preserve  health,  and  avoid  disease,  by  conforming 
strictly  to  Nature's  laws  ;  by  duly  regulating  the  bowels  ;  by 
controlling  the  appetite  and  desire  for  improper  food  ;  by  taking 
sufficient  out-of-door  walking  exercise ;  and  by  avoiding  violent 
exertion  —  The  necessity  of  applying  clothing  to  its  proper 
purpose  of  protecting  the  body,  rather  than  of  modifying  its 
shape — The  use  of  belts  and  bandages  during  pregnancy — The 
importance  of  duly  regulating  the  feelings  and  emotions,  and  of 
early  selecting  suitable  attendance  for  the  lying-in  chamber — 
MENSTRUATION  ;  and  the  duration  and  signs  of  pregnancy. 

To  a  married  woman,  no  occurrence  is  of  so  much 
interest  and  importance  as  Pregnancy.  It  is  associated 
with  hopes  and  fears,  of  which,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time,  she  is  the  subject,  and  no  one  but  the  individual 
who  has  experienced,  or  anticipates  all  that  is  compre- 
hended in  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mother,  can 
realize  those  conflicting  emotions  with  which  she  looks 
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forward  to  the  event.  A  great  change  is  effected  in 
her  physical  and  moral  condition,  and  she  immediately 
manifests  the  utmost  anxiety  that  her  general  conduct 
and  habits  of  life  should  conform  to  the  claims  of  her 
new  and  interesting  position.  Her  education  may  have 
been  liberal,  and  her  acquirements  and  accompUshments 
varied  and  useful ;  but  in  this,  the  commencement  of 
the  most  momentous  portion  of  her  physical  existence, 
when  living  no  longer  for  herself  alone,  but  called  upon 
by  the  strongest  of  all  earthly  obligations,  and  the 
highest  of  all  human  responsibilities,  to  dedicate  herself 
to  the  care  of  her  offspring,  she  finds  all  her  previous 
acquirements  unavailing  to  assist  her,  either  in  pre- 
serving herself  from  the  common  causes  of  danger  and 
disease,  or  in  so  conducting  herself,  that  the  future 
being  to  whom  she  is  the  dispenser  of  life  or  death,  of 
sound  health,  or  sickness  and  disease,  shall  not  be 
injured  by  her  manner  of  life,  or  her  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  preside  over  human  existence.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  the  most  useful  part  of  a  woman's 
education,  her  social  and  relative  position  and  duties, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  common  and  material  circum- 
stances affecting  that  most  valuable  of  all  possessions, 
health,  (without  which  no  luxury  can  be  enjoyed,  and  with 
which  no  privation  is  too  great  to  be  borne,)  should 
be  so  utterly  disregarded.    Seriously  does  the  future 
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mother  feel  the  want  which  the  neglect  of  such  an 
education  has  entailed  upon  her,  and  inquiringly  she 
looks  around  whence  to  obtain  information.  The 
following  pages  are  intended  to  supply  that  void,  and 
they  are  directed  to  one  end  alone, — to  preserve  health 
and  to  avoid  disease, — not  to  its  cure,  which  requires 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  of  human 
organization, — to  be  obtained  only  by  extensive  observa- 
tion and  deep  research.  The  object  of  our  first  inquiry, 
then,  is.  How  one  so  circumstanced  shall  manage  herself, 
that  she  may  safely  and  prudently  conduct  the  being  to 
whom  she  is  about  to  give  birth,  through  its  silent 
career,  to  its  entrance  upon  a  separate  and  independent 
state  ? 

The  feelings  which  have  originated  this  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  future  mother  are  true  to  nature ;  so, 
likewise,  should  her  conduct  be.  Adapting  herself  to 
Nature's  laws,  she  may  trust  that  the  beneficent  Creator 
of  all  things  has  so  wisely  ordered  events,  that  herself 
and  child  shall  safely  pass  through  these  periods  of 
joint  and  common  existence.  And  now  that  science 
has  triumphantly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  physician 
the  means  of  lessening,  or  altogether  removing  pain, 
she  may  look  forward  to  the  time  of  her  delivery  with 
a  cheerful  and  confident  hope  of  passing  through  her 
hour  of  trial  without  that  anguish  heretofore  considered 
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inseparable  to  the  giving  birth  to  a  child.  Relieved, 
then,  from  anxious  solicitude  and  fears  as  to  future 
sufferings,  she  has  only  to  beware  that  her  conduct 
shall  be  characterised  by  no  excess,  either  physical  or 
moral.  Obedient  to  a  natural  appetite,  let  her  not 
readily  yield  to  indulgence  in  any  articles  of  food,  which, 
in  her  usual  state,  she  has  found  to  be  injurious.  During 
pregnancy,  her  food  should  be  such  is  light,  mode- 
rately nutritious,  and  of  easy  digestion.  All  stimulants 
should  be  avoided,  because  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems  are  already  too  highly  excited ;  and  though 
the  sensations  consequent  on  this  state  of  excitement 
are  those  of  lassitude,  which  prompts  the  pregnant 
woman  to  have  recourse  to  wdne  and  other  stimulants, 
she  should  be  informed,  that  although  by  the  use  of 
fermented  fluids  she  may  obtain  immediate  and  tempo- 
rary relief,  still  the  consequence  will  be,  that  her 
languor  must  be  augmented  after  the  first  effects  of  the 
stimulant  have  ceased,  and  that  her  subsequent  weari- 
ness will  just  be  proportioned  to  her  previous  excite- 
ment. The  earhest  and  most  authoritative  record  that 
we  have,  tells  us  that  the  mother  of  Samson  was 
prohibited  by  the  "  angel  of  the  Lord  "  from  diinking 
"wdne  or  strong  drink"  during  pregnancy.  (Judges 
xiii.  4,  7, 14.)  A  woman  in  this  state  should  know  that 
the  worst  consequences  arise  from  pandering  to  a  de- 
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ranged  digestion ;  and  that  when  longings  for  Improper 
diet  are  urgent  and  almost  uncontrollable,  relief  should 
be  sought  from  her  medical  friend.    Small  quantities 
of  food  of  a  simple  and  nutritious  character,  such  as 
she  has  been  previously  accustomed  to,  will  always,  in 
reahty,  agree  better  with  her  than  the  indigestible 
articles  she  might  be  prompted  to  take.    Very  fre- 
quently, indeed,  such  depraved  appetites  depend  upon 
the  neglect  of  gentle  laxatives  and  aperients,  so  that 
the  loathing  of  food,  and  the  sickness  attendant  on  the 
earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  might  often  be  much 
modified  by  the  occasional  use  of  castor  oil,  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  Seidlitz  powders,  or  other  simple  medi- 
cines ;  and  even  by  vegetables  and  ripe  subacid  and 
dried  fruits.  Violent  medicines  are  always  to  be  avoided 
during  pregnancy ; — the  physician  never  prescribes 
them,  and,  when  they  are  taken,  miscarriage  is  not  very 
unfrequently  a  consequence,  especially  in  the  earlier 
months.   And  I  would  here  remark,  as  a  fact  necessary 
to  be  more  widely  known  among  pregnant  females  than 
it  is,  that  whenever  violent  medicines  are  taken,  or 
administered,  with  or  without  the  design  of  producing 
miscarriage,  the  very  greatest  danger  must  be  incurred 
by  the  mo"ther ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  such  raedi  - 
cines  are  more  likely  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  mother 
than  peril  that  of  the  child. 
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One  of  the  chief  means  of  presendng  health  is  by  the 
habitual  use  of  out-door  exercise.  No  error  can  be 
greater  than  to'  suppo'se,  that  because  a  woman  has 
become  pregnant,  she  must  necessarily  he  long  in  bed, 
or  recline  on  the  sofa,  and  thereby  deprive  herself  of 
exercise.  If  she  has  not  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  regular  exercise,  let  it  not  be  neglected  now. 
It  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  pro- 
moting health,  of  averting  disease,  and  of  conducing 
to  a  favoui'able  labour.  By  exercise,  however,  is  not 
meant  violent,  undue  physical  excitement,  or  over  fatigue 
from  long  walking,  or  prolonged  standing,  late  hours, 
dancing,  etc. ;  the  common  result  of  which,  as  weU  as 
of  lifting  heavy  weights,  descending  rapidly  from  a 
height,  strong  muscular  exertion  of  any  kind,  or  of 
shaking  or  jolting  of  the  body,  is  to  the  pregnant  female, 
more  especially  in  the  early  months, — miscarriage.  This 
is  exceedingly  frequent ;  and  its  frequency  often  arises 
from  the  causes  above-mentioned.  It  is  an  evil  very 
seldom  considered  in  the  serious  light  in  which  it  should 
be  viewed.  The  habit  of  miscarriage  once  induced  be- 
comes extremely  difficult  to  overcome ;  miscarriage  after 
miscarriage  takes  place,  too  often  leading  to  inveterate 
and  painful  diseases  of  the  womb,  which  are  destructive 
of  comfort,  and  embitter  the  after-period  of  Ufe.  Walk- 
ing is  by  far  the  best  means  of  taking  exercise.  Carriage 
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airings  are  only  negatively  useful,  inasmuch  as  they 
simply  procure  fresh  air,  and  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
motion  ;  but  not  unfrequently  they  are  injurious,  through 
the  jolting  over  rough  roads,  or  the  habits  of  indolence 
and  inactivity  which  they  encourage.  The  habit  of 
taking  exercise  should  be  persevered  in,  even  to  the  very 
day  of  dehvery.  Of  course  it  vdll  require  to  be  more 
gentle,  as  that  period  approaches,  because  fatigue  can 
be  less  readily  borne  toveards  the  latter  months  ;  but,  for 
the  first  six  or  seven  months,  gentle  and  regular  exercise, 
every  day  on  foot,  is  demanded.  By  it,  fresh  and  pure 
air  is  obtained  for  breathing ;  the  health  is  maintained ; 
the  spirits  are  rendered  buoyant  and  invigorated ;  and 
a  regular  occupation  is  procured,  which,  by  its  alterna- 
tion with  domestic  duties,  gives  variety  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  mind,  and  so  far  ensures  that  ease  of  feeling  and 
equanimity  of  temper  so  essential  to  comfort  and  health. 
On  the  contrary,  indolence  induces  disease,  by  the 
necessity  of  breathing  air  more  or  less  impure,  and 
rendered  unduly  heated,  and  the  enfeebled  state  of  health 
thus  induced  leads  to  the  further  shutting-out  of  pure 
air,  lest  it  should  impinge  upon  the  body  in  the  shape 
of  a  disagreeable  draught  or  current.  The  appetite 
becomes  impaired,  the  digestion  deranged,  and  this 
condition  of  stomach  increases  the  feeling  of  lassitude 
and  inertion,  which,  together  with  the  primary  cause, 
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seriously  injure  the  physical  health  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  individual.  Over-fulness  of  the  system  in  such 
cases  takes  place,  and  gives  rise  to  a  numerous  train  of 
evil  consequences.  But  the  mere  habit  of  Hving  within- 
doors, deprived  of  fresh  and  pure  air,  ever  breathing  an 
atmosphere  deficient  in  its  hfe-sustaining  powers,  and 
perhaps  loaded  with  unhealthy  emanations  from  fires, 
gas,  candles,  or  the  exhalations  of  the  body,  is  the  most 
powerful  cause  of  consumption,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  The  health  of  the  mother,  thus  impaired, 
re- acts  most  powerfully  on  the  development  and  vigour 
of  her  child,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  com- 
monly born  feeble  and  emaciated,  is  with  difficulty 
reared,  and  too  often  readily  perishes  in  infancy. 

Next  to  habitual  out-door  exercise,  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  the  female  should  make  use  of  clothing  for 
its  natural  use  ;  namely,  protection  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  the  changes  of  climate  and 
of  temperature.  To  pervert  the  coverings  of  the  body 
from  securities  against  disease,  which  is  their  natural 
use,  into  bandages,  ligatures,  and  compressors, — to 
modify,  alter,  and  distort  the  frame  (under  the  specious 
plea  of  supporting,  or  rendering  it  more  accordant  Avith 
a  fancied  line  of  beauty,)  is,  in  fact,  to  commit  a  gross 
violation  of  Nature's  laws.  Such  ridiculous,  if  they 
were  not  also  most  dangerous,  errors,  are  especially  to 
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be  reprehended  and  avoided  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  during  pregnancy,  -when  an  enlargement  of 
the  frame,  and  displacement  of  organs,  is  a  natural 
and  inevitable  process.  Every  tight-laced  waist,  and 
all  compression,  then,  become  positive  sources  of  aggra- 
vated injury;  and  the  violation  of  Nature's  laws  is 
manifested  by  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
system  of  the  mother,  by  impaired  digestion  and  dis- 
ordered appetite,  and  a  train  of  attendant  evils — pain 
of  the  stomach,  water-brash,  constipation,  sick  head- 
ache, nausea,  and  vomiting,  which  often  become  irre- 
mediable ;  also,  by  embarrassment  of  the  organs  of 
breathing  and  circulation,  short  breath,  tendency  to 
diseased  lungs,  and  consumption,  faintness,  flushed 
face  and  neck,  heart  disease,  and  apoplexy,  or  convul- 
sions during  labour.  But  not  only  does  the  mother 
suffer  fro#  such  unnatural  conduct,  but  likewise  the 
poor  infant.  It  is  badly  nourished,  and  is  frequently 
born  delicate,  emaciated,  feeble,  and  stunted :  a  condi- 
tion from  which  it  may  never  recover.  Sometimes  mis- 
carriage is  the  result  of  the  habit  of  tight  lacing  and 
compression.  At  other  times  the  breasts  are  so  much 
pressed,  as  to  be  greatly  injured,  and  suckling  becomes 
a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  operation.  It  is 
especially  necessary  that  the  clothing  should  be  made 
so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  increasing  size  of  the  body, 
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whether  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  or  of  the  bosom. 
Lacing  must  be  inserted  into  the  stays,  and  iron  or 
steel  busks  scrupulously  avoided.  As  the  feet  of 
pregnant  women  are  especially  hable  to  become  cold, 
from  the  interruption  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower 
limbs  at  the  latter  months,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  natural  temperature  be  preserved  by  sufficient 
coverings. 

The  only  instances  where  clothing  should  be  con- 
verted into  bandages,  are  those  in  which  some  unusual 
peculiarity  or  unhealthy  state  of  body  exists.  Thus, 
some  women,  after  having  borne  several  children,  un- 
fortunately suffer  from  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  which,  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy, 
becomes  extremely  distressing,  by  permitting  the  en- 
larged womb  to  fall  forward.  Here,  bandages  become 
useful ;  and  this  state  is  advantageously  counteracted 
by  a  properly-adapted  belt,  or  by  a  broad  flannel 
roller. 

Besides  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and  clothing,  some 
regard  should  be  paid  to  obtainmg  a  healthy  action 
of  the  skin.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
BATHING, — an  operation  which  should  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  of  life,  not  a  luxury.  That  form  of  bathing 
which  the  female  has  been  pre^dously  accustomed  to, 
let  her  continue  during  pregnancy ;  but  it  will  be  ini- 
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prudent  for  her,  if  she  happen  to  be  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, to  commence  the  use  of  the  shower-bath,  or 
sea-bathing  durmg  that  state.  Sponging,  and  tepid 
bathing  are  the  most  prudent  means  of  using  water;  but 
friction  of  the  body,  with  a  coarse  towel,  the  flesh-brush, 
or  a  hair  glove,  is  an  accessory  which  should  be  used 
immediately  afterwards.  The  morning  is  the  period 
best  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  bath. 

Besides  these  external  agents,  the  considerate  use  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  her  who  would  enjoy  sound 
physical  health,  there  is  another  agent  of  most  material 
consequence  to  the  health  of  the  female,  and  to  that  of 
her  future  offspring  also :  I  mean  the  due  regulation 
of  her  mental  constitution,  and  her  moral  feelings  and 
affections ;  for,  unless  these  are  diseased,  they  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  under  her  control.  To  what  use  is  it 
carefully  to  observe  the  external  and  physical  laws  of 
health,  if  in  herself  she  raises  an  agent  more  powerful 
to  subvert  her  health  than  they  are  to  preserve  it? 
The  influence  of  strong  or  violent  mental  emotions, 
whether  exciting — as  of  joy,  hope,  anger,  or  rage ;  or 
depressing— as  of  fear  and  despair ;  are  well  known  to 
possess  a  powerful  and  immediate  influence  over  the 
vital  functions.  Death  has  often  followed  instantane- 
ously, or  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  on  the  indul- 
gence, or  the  shock,  of  such  passions  ;  the  whole  system 
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has  been  thrown  into  the  most  violent  commotions,  and 
the  most  serious  consequences  have  resuhed.  And  not 
only  do  these  emotions  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  mother,  but  they  greatly  control  and  modify 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  infant,  and  are  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  snap  the  slender  thread  which 
preserves  to  it  its  dependent  existence.  A  child  born 
of  a  mother,  long  time  depressed  by  sorrow,  or  agitated 
by  contending  or  ungovernable  emotions,  is  seldom 
mature,  seldom  sound  in  its  organization ;  too  often  is 
its  constitution,  thus  enfeebled  and  predisposed,  rendered 
a  ready  prey  to  the  causes  of  physical  and  mental  dis- 
ease. Surely  it  is  unnecessary,  after  these  statements, 
to  point  out  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the  pregnant 
female  carefully  to  keep  watch  over  herself,  to  check 
the  wayward  fancies  common  to  this  period,  and  to  sub- 
due, on  their  first  rising,  ill-regulated  desires.  Calmly 
and  considerately,  cheerfully  and  equably,  to  pursue  her 
domestic  duties,  and  to  regard  with  confidence  and  hope 
the  birth  of  her  offspring,  is  the  path  which  will  most 
conduce  to  her  happiness,  and  the  health  and  well-being 
of  her  child.  Let  her  but  regard  the  vast  importance, 
to  another  human  being,  of  so  regulating  her  health 
that  she  shall  not,  through  her  foUies  or  errors,  consign 
it  to  the  world  with  an  impaired  constitution,  a  too  easy 
victim  to  the  thousand  infirmities  that  so  readily  over- 
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come  tender  infancy,  assail  blooming  youth,  and  bow 
down  strong  manhood,  and  she  will  not  fail  to  obey  the 
laws  of  Nature,  and  follow  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  thrown  out. 

Another  duty  which  it  is  prudent  for  every  woman, 
thus  situated  to  regard,  is,  the  selection  of  a  nurse. 
This  selection  should  be  made  at  an  early  period,  and 
with  due  care ;  and,  if  possible,  let  her  have  the  ap- 
proval of  those  ladies  and  medical  attendants  with 
whom  she  has  previously  served.  Much  of  the  comfort, 
happiness,  and  health,  as  well  of  the  mother  as  of  the 
child,  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  nurse.  To  the 
ignorance  and  temerity,  as  well  as  bigoted  successful 
opposition  of  such  persons  to  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
and  of  the  medical  attendant,  have  we  to  place  the  loss 
of  a  great  number  of  the  lives  of  mothers  and  their 
babes.  Of  even  more  importance,  however,  it  is  for 
her,  early  to  select  her  future  medical  attendant,  so 
that  she  may  not  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger 
in  the  time  of  her  trouble ;  by  so  doing  she  will  obtain 
his  advice  and  assistance  in  reheving  her  from  diffi- 
culties ;  she  will  become  familiarised  with  him,  and 
ready  to  avail  herself  of  his  assistance  at  the  proper 
season. 

Before  entering  on  a  consideration  of  the  duration 
and  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the  disturbances  of  health 
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and  the  diseases  incidental  to  that  state,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  only  function  which  the 
unimpregnated  womb  has  to  perform — that  of  Men- 
struation,— or  the  periodical  indisposition  of  females, 
which,  from  its  monthly  recurrence,  is  so  termed.  It 
consists  in  the  secretion  of  a  fluid,  resembhng  blood 
in  its  appearance,  but  not  in  its  character ;  commencing 
in  this  country  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  recur- 
ring every  twenty-eighth  day,  imtil  the  woman  attains 
the  age  of  from  forty-four  to  fifty,  when  it  usually 
ceases, — thus  continuing  for  about  tliirty  years. 

This  secretion  constitutes  a  new  and  important  epoch 
in  the  hfe  of  a  female,  and  is  one  of  the  most  decided 
and  unequivocal  evidences  of  womanhood ;  still  it  is 
far  from  being  uniformly  so,  because,  irrespective  of 
disease,  some  females  begin  to  menstruate  much  earher, 
and  many  much  later. 

Although,  in  such  temperate  chmates  as  England, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  this  discharge  first  appears 
about  the  fourteenth  year,  it  is  very  materially  in- 
fluenced by  original  constitution,  modes  of  Kving,  and 
habits  of  life.  Thus,  the  girl  who  is  dehcately  reared 
in  a  warm  apartment,  and  who  is  constantly  found 
indulging  in  the  enervating  luxury  of  a  sofa  and  car- 
riage, and  reading  exciting  books,  will,  even  in  this 
country,  begin  to  be  imwell  in  her  tenth  or  twelfth 
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year ;  and  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  the  hot  cli- 
mates of  Asia  and  Africa,  this  proof  of  womanhood 
may  appear  as  early  as  the  ninth  year  ;  whilst  in  arctic 
regions  and  in  colder  chmates, — as  in  Sweden,  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Lapland, — the  discharge  does  not  usually 
commence  till  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty-two ; 
and  instead  of  recurring  every  month,  it  frequently 
appears  only  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  does  not 
exceed  half  an  ounce  in  quantity. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  discharge  is  usually 
accompanied  with  lassitude,  pain  in  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  groins,  thighs,  and  breasts,  headache,  dark 
circles  round  the  eyes,  and  distressing  symptoms  of 
indigestion.  Slight  exertion  fatigues,  and  sometimes 
fever,  hysterical  convulsions,  faintings,  and  alarming 
derangement  of  the  general  health,  occur.  In  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  most,  but  not  all,  young  women 
experience  these  sensations  before  the  first  discharge ; 
and  in  a  slighter  degree  they  often  recur  previous  to 
every  subsequent  flow. 

On  its  first  occurrence,  the  discharge  is  merely  reddish 
serum,  and  its  recurrence  is  very  irregular  before  it 
becomes  fully  established,  and  then,  after  a  few  months, 
it  commences,  on  the  first  day,  as  a  pale  reddish  serous 
fluid,  which  acquires  a  deeper  colour  till  it  assumes  the 
colour  of  blood,  and  then  gradually  becomes  paler  till 
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it  ceases  to  flow.  It  continues  to  flow  in  this  country 
from  three  to  seven  days,  and  the  quantity  poured  out 
is  from  four  to  eight  ounces.  But  the  quantity  and 
duration  of  the  discharge  depend  on  constitutional 
temperament,  habits  of  Hfe,  and  chmate.  Thus,  large 
and  relaxed  females  lose  a  much  greater  quantity,  and 
it  continues  to  flow  longer  than  in  women  of  spare  and 
rigid  fibre.  Those  of  luxuriant  living  and  indulgence, 
and  also  those  in  hot  cUmates,  have  an  excess  over 
those  in  cold,  temperate  chmates. 

Various  causes  have  been^  assigned  for  the  periodical 
regularity  of  this  discharge  ;  but  all  that  can  be  said 
on  the  subject,  except  what  is  merely  conjectural,  is, 
that  it  is  a  secretion  (not  blood)  which  is  poured  out  in 
consequence  of  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  womb 
at  stated  times,  depending  on  an  estabUshed  law  of 
Nature,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  beyond  its  existence. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  in  this  country, 
women  generally  cease  to  menstruate  about  their  forty- 
fourth  year,  but  some  go  on  to  their  fiftieth  year,  and 
even  later.  In  hot  countries  it  ceases  much  earlier,  and 
in  cold  chmates  later.  It  seems  to  have  been  estabhshed 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  earUer  the  age  at  which  men- 
struation commences,  the  earher  does  it  terminate.  The 
later  its  commencement  the  later  its  dechne — the  period 
of  its  duration  being  equal  in  both  cases. 
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This  is  anotlier  interesting  epoch  in  the  Ufe  of  a 
female,  to  which  she  naturally,  and  justly,  attaches 
high  importance.  It  is  usually  termed  the  change,  or 
turn  of  life,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  system. 

At  this  period,  the  discharge  appears  very  irregularly, 
for  many  months,  and  even  for  years,  and  is  not  inaptly 
called  by  women  themselves,  the  dodging  time.  In 
general,  much  interference  is  unnecessary.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  rather  more  open  than  usual ;  regular 
out-of-doors  exercise  on  foot  should  be  taken,  the  mode 
of  living  should  he  somewhat  abstemious,  and,  if  there  be 
much  fulness  of  the  system,  a  httle  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  loins.  At  this  important  crisis  in  the  physical 
history  of  a  woman,  on  the  due  regulation  of  which  so 
much  of  the  health  of  her  advancing  years  depends, 
she  should  always  consult  her  medical  attendant,  and 
receive  from  him  some  general  rules  for  her  guidance ; 
by  doing  which  she  may  avoid  disease,  and  perhaps 
ensure  continued  health  in  the  evening  of  Hfe. 

But  there  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  this  discharge, 
as  well  as  a  final  one;  for,  independent  of  disease, 
pregnancy  and  suckling  put  a  stop  to  it; 

During  pregnancy  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
the  monthly  discharge  should  continue,  (except  in  a 
few  cases,  and  under  certain  rare  conditions,  in  which 
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the  secreting  vessels  at  the  raouth  of  the  womb  pour 
it  out,)  because  the  womb  itself  is  blocked  up  by  an 
impenetrable  deposit  of  firm  tenacious  matter,  like 
coagulated  white  of  egg  or  softened  india-rubber. 

A  healthy  woman  does  not  menstruate  duritig  suck- 
ling. It  is  true  that  some  nurses  do ;  but  such  persons 
are  out  of  health  and  require  attention,  moreover  the 
milk  usually  becomes  imfit  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition, 
or  disappears  altogether.  In  all  such  cases  medical 
advice  should  be  taken,  and  more  especially  if  the 
discharge  be  suspended  without  any  assignable  cause, 
seeing  that  formidable  and  incurable  disease  may  ensue. 

It  may  be  well  to  advert  briefly  to  the  duration 
AND  SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY,  and  the  most  common  and 
most  correct  method  of  calculatmg  the  commencement 
of  this  state,  is  from  the  supp^'ession  of  the  monthly 
discharge,  which,  it  has  been  already  affirmed,  ceases  to 
flow  during  pregnancy. 

Although  it  is  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  women 
conceive  most  readdy  immediately  after  the  periodical 
discharge  ceases,  I  do  not  think  so ;  and  the  result 
of  my  inquiry  and  observation  is,  that  women  most 
frequently  conceive  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  days 
after  the  cessation  of  the  secretion ;  so  that  the  most 
accurate  calculation  is  that  which  dates  impregnation 
from  about  midway  between  the  disappearance  of  the 
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last  discharge  and  the  next  anticipated  monthly  period, 
or  which  determines  on  delivery  at  about  273  or  274 
days,  or  niae  calendar  months,  or  thirty-nine  weeks 
from  impregnation,  or  forty-two  weeks  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  monthly  illness.  But  a  woman  may  not  be 
regularly  unwell,  (as  it  is  usually  termed  by  females 
themselves,)  or  she  may  become  pregnant  whilst  suck- 
hng  ;  and,  as  it  vnll  be  recollected,  the  monthly  discharge 
should  not  flow  during  suckhng,  she  is  then  obhged 
to  rely  on  the  "first  occurrence  of  the  sensation  called 
quickening.  "Women  suppose  that  this  first  perception 
of  the  movement  of  the  infant,  (resembling  the  fluttering 
of  a  bird,  and  which  is  often  accompanied  with  faiatness 
and  an  hysterical  paroxysm,  and  occasionally  with  a 
few  drops  of  bright  blood,)  is  the  commencement  of 
its  life ;  but  this  is  iacorrect,  these  sensations  beiag 
referrible  to  the  combined  causes  of  the  first  and  sud- 
den starting  of  the  womb  above  the  brim  of  the  bason 
formed  by  the  bones  of  the  body,  and  because,  at  the 
time,  the  relative  proportion  between  the  bag  of  fluid 
in  which  the  child  svrans  and  the  child  itself,  is  such, 
that  the  latter,  in  its  movements,  can  touch  parts 
which  before  this  period  it  could  not  do. 

The  time  of  quickening  vaiies  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
twentieth  week. 

When  a  woman  becomes  pregnant,  certain  changes 
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take  place  in  her  constitution,  which  afford  presumptive, 
and,  in  most  instances,  demonstrative  evidence  of  her 
condition. 

Some  women  pass  through  the  whole  period  of  preg- 
nancy with  httle  or  no  disturbance  of  the  constitution ; 
but  in  general,  in  addition  to  suppression  of  the  monthly 
secretion,  which  always  attends  this  state,  there  are 
various  annoying  symptoms  characteristic  of  it. 

Usually,  the  first  symptom  which  leads  to  a  sus- 
picion of  impregnation,  is  the  non-appearance  of  the 
monthly  iUness.  But,  before  any  conclusion  can  be 
dravra  from  this,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
attributable  to  any  other  cause  ;  because  we  know  that 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  independent  of  pregnancy, 
may  produce  this  symptom. 

It  is  even  in  the  present  day  maintained  by  some, 
that  pregnancy  may  exist,  and  go  on  for  some  time, 
without  a  suppression  of  the  monthly  discharge  ;  but 
this  is  physically  impossible,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions already  referred  to,  because,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  the  neck  of  the  wpmb  is  covered  and 
sealed  up  so  closely,  that  the  parts  which  secrete  this 
fluid  are  altogether  prevented  from  pouring  it  out. 
The  irregular  discharges  of  blood  which  occur  during 
pregnancy  in  women  of  relaxed  fibre  or  of  vigorous 
constitution,  proceed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pas- 
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sage  to  the  womb,  in  consequence  of  tlie  over-distension 
of  some  branches  of  the  arteries  which  hberally  supply 
the  parts,  and  become  enlarged,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the 
womb,  and  with  which  the  passage  itself  is  intimately 
connected. 

Independent  of  these  observations,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  this  discharge  coagulates,  which  the  men- 
strual fluid  does  not ;  and  if  this  blood  be  retained 
on  a  napkin,  it  leaves  the  mark  in  the  centre  of  a  deep 
red,  becoming  pale  towards  the  circumference. 

Sympathy  of  the  constitution  with  the  womb,  pro- 
ducing tooth-ache,  ear-ache,  toe-ache,  and  irritabihty 
of  mind  and  body,  are  other  presumptive  proofs  of 
pregnancy. 

Many  women,  soon  after  impregnation,  have  a  variety 
of  distressing  feelings  referrible  to  irritability.  The 
sleep  becomes  disturbed  and  unrefreshing ;  the  coun- 
tenance indicates  distress,  and  the  woman  is  extremely 
restless,  and  harassed  by  frightful  dreams. 

The  stomach  partakes  of  this  irritabihty ;  and  imme- 
diately on  an  effort  being  made  to  rise  in,  or  from  bed, 
sickness  and  vomiting  ensue.  This  state  of  the  sto- 
mach returns  at  different  times  during  the  day,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  loss  of  appetite,  and  considerable 
peevishness  and  fretfulness  of  mind. 
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The  countenance  assumes  a  peculiarly  sharp  and 
hollow  aspect,  frequently  connected  with  a  dark  circle 
under  the  eye. 

Enlargement  of  the  breasts,  especially  when  connected 
with  dartmg  pains,  and  a  secretion  of  milk  or  serous 
fluid,  is  a  prohable  sign  ;  but  any  excitement  of  the 
womb  from  disease  may  produce  this  augmentation  of 
size  and  secretion  of  milk  in  the  breasts. 

An  enlarged  and  darkened  areola  rovmd  the  nipple 
has  been  deemed  by  many  as  the  best  and  most  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  pregnancy,  especially  if  the  woman 
has  never  borne  a  child  before.  In  the  unimpregnated 
female,  this  discoloration  is  not  larger  than  a  shilling, 
and  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  but  during  the  first  preg- 
nancy it  becomes  double  that  size,  and  of  a  much  more 
livid  colour.  During  suckling  it  continues  of  this 
reddish-brown  hue  ;  and  although  it  never  altogether 
recovers  its  original  size  and  colour,  still,  unless  pre- 
vented by  repeated  quick  impregnations,  it  nearly 
resumes  its  original  state. 

I  have  already  referred  to  quickening,  which  usually 
occurs  about  the  eighteenth  week  or  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  although  it  is  sometimes  earlier  or  later.  It 
generally  mitigates  or  removes  the  sickness  and  other 
symptoms  of  irritability.  Women,  particularly  those 
who  are  anxious  to  have  children,  now  and  then  mis- 
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take  for  this  sensation,  the  movement  of  intestinal  gas, 
and  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  they  submit  to  be 
disabused  of  such  erroneous  impressions. 

Enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  originate  in  some 
disease,  or  in  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  its  cavity,  or 
from  fat.  Of  course,  enlargement  from  these  causes 
must  be  discriminated  from  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  gradual  development  of  the  contents  of  the 
impregnated  womb. 

Having  given  this  famihar  history  of  menstruation 
and  of  the  signs  and  duration  of  pregnancy,  I  should 
conclude  this  Letter  by  only  adding,  that  pregnant 
women  almost  invai-iably  become  the  subjects  of  a 
state  of  febrile  excitement,  which  demands  some  at- 
tention; (and  thus,  a  condition  and  process  intended 
by  the  great  and  beneficent  Author  of  our  lives  to  be 
one  of  comparative  exemption  from  suffering,  becomes 
one  of  almost  constant  and  varied  distress,)  but  I  can- 
not consent  to  bring  it  to  a  close  without  stating  it  to 
be  my  decided  and  growing  conviction  that  most  of  the 
aimoyances  and  sufferings  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth, 
must  be  traced  back  to  the  unnatural  methods  of  rearing 
children  who  are  afterwards  to  vmdergo  the  changes 
connected  with  one  great  end  of  their  physical  exist- 
ence. Instead  of  laying  in  infancy  and  childhood  the 
foundation  of  a  firm,  hardy,  and  vigorous  constitution, 
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by  keeping  the  young  almost  constantly  in  the  open 
air,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  rational  habits,  their 
bodies  are  rendered  weak,  feeble,  and  irritable,  by  early 
and  constant  confinement  within  doors,  and  by  the 
ruinous  practice  of  sending  them  ofF  early  to  school, — 
thereby  depriving  them  of  that  exercise  and  air  which 
are  essential  to  the  health,  strength,  and  complete  de- 
velopement  of  their  systems.  And  it  must  be  conceded 
that  in  adult  age,  women  in  this  country  too  frequently 
keep  up  and  aggravate  this  state  of  thuigs  by  improper 
habits  and  modes  of  hving ;  by  too  sedentary  a  life ; 
by  too  rich  and  delicate  a  diet ;  by  late  hours,  crowded 
rooms,  and  many  similar  and  equally  enfeebUng  and 
detrimental  practices. 


LETTER  II. 


ON  THE  DISTURBANCE  OF  HEALTH,  AND  DISEASES 
INCIDENTAL  TO  PREGNANCY. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  preventing  mere  disturbance  of  health 
from  becoming  aggravated  into  disease,  through  ignorance, 
neglect,  or  imprudence — Morning  sickness  ;  heartburn  and 
water-brash  ;  costiveness  ;  relaxation  of  the  bowels  ;  cutting 
pain  round  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  piles  ;  spasms  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  incontinence  of  urine  and  inability 
to  avoid  it ;  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  ;  swell- 
ing of  the  feet  and  ankles ;  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the 
>  lower  extremities  ;  cramp  and  numbness  of  the  lower  limbs  : 
painful  enlargement  of  the  breasts ,  fainting ;  head-ache ; 
tooth-ache ;  face-ache,  etc. ;  mental  depression  ;  with  antidotes 
to  gloomy  despondency  and  groundless  fears. 

Although  pregnancy  is  a  natural  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  animal  economy  which  every  female 
seems  originally  intended  to  undergo,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  state  of  disease,  yet,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  letter,  in  consequence  of  the 
artificial  and  unnatural  method  of  rearing  females  from 
their  birth,  it  does  occasion,  sooner  or  later,  in  most 
women,  many  distressing  complaints,  which  evidently 
depend  on  pregnancy  as  a  cause. 
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The  natural  changes  which  take  place  in  the  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  the  female  in  her  new  and 
interesting  situation,  are  such  as  sometimes  to  give 
rise  in  her  mind  to  profound  fears  lest  the  symptoms 
should  he  of  a  serious  and  dangerous  character.  Whilst 
it  is  right  to  encourage  and  support  her  by  the  assurance 
that,  if  she  has  followed  the  directions  contained  in  the 
previous  Letter,  and  is  naturally  healthy,  she  has  little 
to  apprehend,  except  temporary  discomfort,  from  the 
pecvdiar  symptoms  which  must  inevitably  present  them- 
selves ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  warn  her  how  to  avoid  the 
causes  which'too  frequently  aggravate  into  disease  merely 
functional  and  temporary  derangements,  and  to  urge 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  never  attempting,  when  the 
discomforts  of  her  position  become  distressing,  to  seek 
rehef,  except  from  those  duly  quaUfied  to  afford  it.  For 
whilst  it  is  the  province  of  these  Letters  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  females  the  facihty  with  which,  in 
general,  the  diseases  which  afflict  them  in  the  pregnant 
state  may  he  averted,  it  is  altogether  beyond  their 
province  to  teach  the  cure  of  serious,  or  obscure  and 
dangerous  maladies. 

Morning  sickness  is  one  of  those  symptoms  which 
earliest  attracts  the  notice  of  the  female.  This  gene- 
rally occurs  immediately  after  rising  from  bed,  and 
usually  disappears  after  quickening.    It  is  refcrrible 
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to  simple  irritation,  and  seldom  requires  more  than 
the  simplest  management ;  unless  the  female  permit 
the  stomach  and  bowels  to  become  loaded,  and  thus 
induce  such  a  disordered  state  as  to  create  much  dis- 
tress, and  sometimes  to  resist  every  remedy.  The 
severe  sickness,  and  the  constant  nausea,  accompanied 
with  heartburn  and  irregular  appetite, — now  craving, 
now  repelling  food, — with  fulness  of  the  system,  is 
generally  the  result  of  a  forgetfulness  of  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  a  simple  diet,  talcing  regular  exercise, 
and  neglecting  the  state  of  the  bowels.    These  dis- 
tressing symptoms  may,  therefore,  often  be  averted 
by  a  diet  at  once  sufficiently  nutritive,  but  not  too 
stimulating.    It  has  frequently  been  found  that  preg- 
nant females  can  breakfast  in  bed  with  perfect  im- 
munity from  sickness,  more  especially  if  they  remain 
in  bed  some  short  time  after  partaking  of  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  occasionally  to  take  a  gentle 
laxative,  yet  few  things  are  more  important  if  morn- 
ing sickness  be  harassing.    "When  laxatives  are  taken, 
such  as  Seidlitz  powders,  Cheltenham  or  Epsom  salts, 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  etc. ;  (and  they  are  most  be- 
neficial if  taken  on  going  to  bed)  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  they  be  taken   in   a   sufficient  dose 
effectually  to  cleanse  the  bowels,  and  not  sufficient  merely 
to  irritate  and  further  derange  them.  Effervescing 
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draughts,  soda-water,  and  Carrara-water,  are  very 
useful  in  mitigating  excessive  vomiting.  Common 
aromatic  and  bitter  infusions  are  frequently  useful, — 
such  as  of  gentian,  chamomile,  or  calumba ;  and  they 
are  often  found  to  be  most  efficacious  when  taken 
early  in  the  morning,  before  sickness  or  vomiting 
shall  have  come  on.  If  vomiting  resist  these  simple 
remedies,  and  if  it  be  accompanied  with  pain  of  the 
stomach,  and  vdth  green  or  blackish  substances  in 
the  matter  vomited,  or  vsdth  constant  or  severe  pain 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  highly  ad- 
visable at  once  to  apply  for  efficient  medical  advice. 

Heartburn  and  ivater-brash,  with  heat  in  the  throat 
and  frequent  eructations  of  thin  and  acrid  fluid,  are 
other  discomforts  common  to  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy,  generally  arising  from  an  irritable  state  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  owing  more  to  derangement 
than  to  sympathetic  disturbance.  Attention,  there- 
fore, to  the  causes  which  avert  indigestion  will  avert 
heartburn.  "When  these  symptoms  occur  in  a  mild 
form,  they  will,  in  general,  be  readily  relieved  by  the 
common  agents  employed  to  counteract  acidity, — such 
as  magnesia,  ammonia,  sal-volatile,  soda,  chalk,  or  soda- 
water,  or  Carrara-water  ;  but  when  they  are  obstinate, 
they  become  very  distressing,  and,  if  imattended  to, 
often  very  difficult  to  remove. 
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Costiveness  is  a  condition  natural-  to  pregnancy, 
extremely  common,  and  extremely  important  to  be 
prevented.  Although  an  almost  natural  accompani- 
ment to  the  pregnant  state,  yet  the  evils  to  vphicli  it 
gives  rise  are  so  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so  influential, 
that  it  is  most  essential  to  the  well-being,  health  and 
comfort  of  the  woman  during  pregnancy,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  child  previous  to  delivery,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  hves  of  both  mother  and  child  at 
that  period,  that  this  state  should  be  prevented  by 
those  simple  means  which  are  always  available.  Diet 
alone,  in  all  such  cases ;  vegetables, — such  as  spinach, 
brocoh,  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  baked  apples,  oranges,  figs, 
prunes,  etc. — may  greatly  aid  in  preventing  costiveness  ; 
and  the  gentle  laxatives  already  adverted  to,  if  pro- 
perly made  use  of,  will  leave  little  further  to  be  re- 
quired. If  the  practice  of  using  lavements  were 
common  in  England,  and  not  opposed  to  its  customs 
or  its  prejudices,  they,  alone,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  reUeve  the 
symptoms  referred  to,  without  the  use  of  any  medi- 
cine whatever ;  in  numerous  cases  they  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  purgatives  by  the  mouth,  which  unneces- 
sarily stimulate  nine-tenths  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
moreover,  by  the  use  of  lavements,  the  troublesome, 
unhealthy,  and  enfeebled  state  of  the  bowels,  which 
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arises  from  the  constant  practice  of  taking  strong 
and  active  purgatives,  vs^ould  be  prevented.  Lave- 
ments are  more  especially  essential  to  avert  the  bad 
consequences  which  arise  from  constipation  during  the 
latter  months,  and  immediately  antecedent  to,  and  at, 
the  period  of  deUvery.  If  the  bowels  be  neglected 
at  that  important  period,  delivery  often  becomes  a 
lengthened,  and  pamful  process,  and,  after  its  accom- 
plishment, great  danger  may  arise  from  the  super- 
vention of  inflammation.  A  moment's  reflection  on 
the  fact,  that  confinement  of  bowels,  m  the  latter 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  arises  from  the  mechanical  pres- 
sure of  the  womb,  suflices  to  prove  the  folly  of 
giving  aperients  by  the  mouth  rather  than  by  lave- 
ments. The  glysters  may  consist  of  a  pint  or  two 
of  warm  soap  and  water,  or  thin  grit  gruel,  with 
the  addition  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of  common,  or 
Epsom  salt ;  and  are  best  administered  by  Reid's 
syringes,  one  of  which  should  be  in  every  family. 

Relaxation  of  the  bowels  also  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  some  individuals,  a  condition  pecuUar  to  pregnancy, 
and  arises  from  the  change  in  the  system  produced  by 
it.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  no  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  evacuations,  except  in  their  being 
thinner,  and  the  tongue  is  but  httle  aff'ected,  being 
scarcely  whiter  than  in  health.    Unless,  therefore,  the 
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female  be  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  and  ill  able  to  bear 
any  drain,  on  her  system,  little  interference,  and  that 
not  medical,  (at  least  by  drugs,)  is  required.  A  gently 
astringent  diet,  the  use  of  boiled  milk  and  rice,  the 
avoidance  of  ascescent  relaxing  food,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a  more  sohd  diet,  will  generally  be  quite 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  relaxation  spoken  of.  The  use 
of  fluid  articles  of  food,  commonly  recommended  to 
soothe  the  stomach  and  the  bowels,  is  certainly  injuri- 
ous, as  encouraging  the  relaxation,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
will  maintam  it.  Diarrhoea,  however,  though  in  general 
self-curative,  may  arise  from  a  vast  variety  of  other 
causes  than  those  mentioned;  such  as  constipation  of 
the  bowels,  producing  irritation ;  improper  articles  of 
food ;  cold  feet ;  emotions  of  the  mind :  or  it  may  arise 
from  a  deranged  or  diseased  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  It  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  whenever 
diarrhoea  is  persistent,  especially  when  it  partakes  of 
the  character  of  simple  diarrhoea,  unaccompanied  with 
pain,  to  have  recourse  to  medical  advice. 

A  cutting  pain  round  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of 
the  body  is  sometimes  very  distressing.  It  arises  from 
the  weighty  womb  pressing  on  the  edge  of  the  bones, 
and  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  recumbent  and  hori- 
zontal posture,  with  an  oblong  soft  pad  over  the  abdo- 
men, attached  to  straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  so 
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as  to  take  off  the  weight.  Similar  expedients  may  be 
had  recourse  to  when  the  skin  over  the  bowels  becomes 
discoloured  and  cracks,  and  when,  from  pressure,  the 
bladder  becomes  irritable,  and  renders  the  desire  to 
pass  urine  frequent  and  urgent. 

Piles  accompany,  in  many  cases,  the  latter  stages  of 
pregnancy,  and  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
womb  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lower  bowels.  They 
are  to  be  avoided  by  the  occasional  use  of  mild  cooling 
aperients,  such  as  cream  of  tartar,  alone,  or  combined 
with  sulphur,  castor-oil,  confection  of  seiuia,  etc.  Lave- 
ments of  warm  water  are  exceedingly  useful ;  a  few 
leeches,  likewise,  may  prove  very  serviceable.  The  diet 
should  be  restricted,  and  food  of  a  stimulating  quality, 
and  cordials,  should  be  withdrawn,  or  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Coohng  applications  may  also  be  usefully 
applied  locally,  such  as  goulard  and  rose-water.  After 
the  piles  have  ceased  to  become  painful,  common  oint- 
ment of  galls,  or  alum  and  water,  is  very  useful. 

"\^Tien  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  arise  during 
pregnancy,  medical  relief  should  always  be  at  once 
sought.  Tlie  spasms  not  only  are  painful,  but  they  may 
produce  miscarriage,  or  even  destroy  the  life  of  the  child. 

Pregnant  females  suffer,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
condition,  various  disturbances  in  their  power  of  retain- 
ing the  urine.    In  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  the 
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uriiie  is  apt  to  be  retained  for  a  long  time,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  long  retention,  frequently  gives  rise  to 
affections  as  painful  as  they  are  dangerous.  Let  not 
the  pregnant  female,  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy, 
permit  the  bladder  to  remain  distended ;  let  her,  as  a 
rule,  always  endeavour  to  void  urine  at  least  four  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  tvnce  during  the  day, 
besides  morning  and  evening.  The  after  months  will 
not  require  that  care,  as  irritability  or  a  constant 
desire  to  make  water,  or  rather  an  inability  to  retain  it, 
then  becomes  the  annoying  companion.  This  last  affec- 
tion, however,  (depending  on  the  mechanical  pressure  of 
the  enlarged  womb)  is  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance,— delivery  will  cure  it ;  and  there  are  no  effectual 
means,  but  that,  of  relieving  it. 

Towards  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  sivelling  of 
the  feet  and  ankles,  and  lower  limbs,  and,  occasionally, 
enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  become  extremely 
annoying.  Simple  swelling  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  if 
proceeding  to  no  great  extent,  only  requires  the  recum- 
bent position  several  hours  a  day,  and  the  use  of  elastic 
stockings.  Bandages  to  the  legs  are  very  troublesome 
to  inexperienced  persons  to  apply  properly,  more 
especially  where  the  limbs  have  lost  their  form  from 
swelling.  The  bandages,  in  such  cases,  are  nearly 
always  found  to  cut  or  indent  the  skin.    The  elastic 
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stocking,  without  laces,  will  generally  be  found  a  most 
agreeable  support,  and  sufficient  to  ensure  the  requisite 
amount  of  pressure:  when  the  veins,  however,  swell 
and  become  prominent,  coiled  up  like  a  worm,  hard  or 
knotty,  and  when  the  skin  becomes  spotted  with  dark 
discolorations,  it  will  be  necessary  either  that  bandages 
be  carefully  appUed,  or  that  a  laced  elastic  stocking  be 
made  use  of.    The  recumbent  posture  will  require  to 
be  more  constantly  availed  of,  and  saline  aperients  to 
be  occasionally  taken.    Some  women  suffer  much  more 
than  others  from  this  state  of  the  veins,  and  in  them 
the  excess  of  liability  to  suffer  is  to  be  attributed  to 
hereditary  or  acquired  predisposition. 

Cramps,  and  numbness  of  the  lower  Umbs,  depend 
upon  the  same  cause  as  the  last  phenomena,  (pressure 
of  the  weighty  womb,)  and,  where  sufficient  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position  during  the  latter  months  is  taken, 
seldom  become  troublesome.  Frictions,  and  wann 
fomentations  will  generally  give  most  rehef,  and  the 
putting  the  muscles  of  the  hmb  into  exercise  will  often 
remove  them.    Bandages  also  relieve. 

A  certain  amount  of  enlargement  of  the  breasts,  and 
some  degree  of  pain  in  them,  usually  accompany 
pregnancy;  and  sometimes  the  enlargement  and  pain 
become  considerable.  Gentle  saline  aperients,  warm 
fomentations  with  several  folds  of  thick  flannel,  covered 
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with  oiled  silk,  or  gentle  frictions  with  the  hand  and 
hair-powder,  will  generally  suffice  to  remove  these  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  If  they  do  not,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  medical  attendant.  Nature  often  relieves 
herself  by  a  free  discharge  of  thin  fluid  from  the 
nipple.  The  dress,  in  these  cases,  should  be  light 
and  loose. 

"When  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  relaxed,  and 
permit  the  womb  to  fall  forward,  recourse  must  be  had 
as  explained  in  the  previous  Letter,  to  a  well-adapted 
elastic  belt,  or  bandage,  to  procure  efficient  support. 
There  are  many  such  female  bandage-makers  now  in 
London.  Mrs.  Bradney,  58,  Baldwin-street,  City-road, 
is  one. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  water  takes  place  during  the  latter  months, 
which  may  even  continue  many  days.  In  all  such 
cases  the  female  must  confine  herself  to  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  restrict  her  diet  by  taking  as  little  and  as 
simple  fluid  as  possible. 

Pregnant  females,  besides  the  conditions  already  ad- 
verted to,  pecuhar  to  their  state,  are  liable  to  some 
affections  to  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  refer.  Thus, 
fainting,  or  faintness,  is  very  common,  especially  during 
the  first  three  months,  or  at  the  time  of  quickening. 
Those  who  are  subject  to  such  affections  must  very 
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carefully  guard  themselves  against  over-exertion,  whether 
physical,  or  mental;  crowded  rooms;  ill-ventilated 
apartments ;  long  fasting ;  irregular  rapid  motion,  as  in 
railway  travelling ;— and  strong  mental  emotion  must 
be  carefully  and  constantly  avoided.  All  powerful 
emotions  of  the  mind,  whether  of  a  painful  or  pleasing 
nature,  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  guarded  against, 
and  quietude  of  body  and  mind  enjoined.  An  observant 
woman  will  soon  discover  the  great  importance  of  this 
observation,  for  she  will  be  able  to  trace  many  of  the 
unpleasant  occurrences  of  pregnancy  to  the  influence  of 
excitmg  or  depressing  passions.  She  will  also  find  that 
circumstances  which  produce  no  disturbance  in  the 
constitution  of  an  unimpregnated  woman,  very  sensibly 
affect  one  whose  mental  and  physical  powers  are 
rendered  irritable  by  pregnancy.  When  faulting  has 
come  on,  the  completely  recumbent  posture,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  head,  becomes  essentially  necessary. 
Cold  air,  the  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face  and 
chest,  and  such  stimulants  as  sal-volatile,  are  requisite. 
But,  wherever  fainting  is  frequent,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  medical  advice. 

Head-ache  is  another  symptom  which  deserves  notice. 
When  it  is  severe,  constant,  and  attended  with  dull 
weight,  and  some  degree  of  heaviness,  marking  fulness 
of  the  system,  it  becomes  an  alarming  symptom,  and 
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requires  prompt  professional  consideration.  This  symp- 
tom may  be  the  consequence  merely  of  a  little  excite- 
ment and  fulness,  owing  to  the  constitution  not  being 
yet  reconciled  to  the  change  in  the  volume  of  blood 
resulting  from  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge, 
and  will  consequently  continue  until  the  balance  in  the 
circulation  is  established ;  but  in  women  of  thick 
stature,  with  short  necks,  and  especially  if  they  begin 
to  bear  children  late  in  life,  unless  blood  be  abstracted 
and  great  attention  paid  to  diet,  fearful  consequences 
may  be  the  result.  When  arising,  however,  from 
derangement  of  the  stomach — such  as  costiveness,  in- 
digestion, or  from  nervous  irritation — it  is  not  so  im- 
portant, yet  still  requires  remedial  aid.  A  variety  of 
erratic  and  harassing  pains  in  the  teeth,  face,  ears, 
and  even  toes,  torment  some  women  in  the  early  stages 
of  pregnancy.  The  usual  remedies  for  the  relief  of 
these  complaints  may  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  inas- 
much as  they  depend  on  sympathy  with  the  womb, 
they  are  little  under  the  control  of  medicine. 

Tooth-ache  is  frequently  an  early  symptom  of  preg- 
nancy. It  behoves  the  pregnant  female  to  be  careful 
in  rashly  desiring  the  apparent  source  of  pain  to  be 
removed ;  for  not  unfrequently,  in  the  irritable  condi- 
tion, in  which  her  system  then  is,  abortion  follows 
extraction  of  the  alleged  offending  cause. 
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The  last  affection  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
is  mental  depression,  with  inquietude  and  restlessness, 
and  that  gloom  of  mind,  that  heavy  foreboding  and 
deep  despondency,  which  sadly  afflict  some  women 
during  the  pregnant  state, — aggravated,  however,  and 
perhaps  prominently  brought  into  activity,  by  tales  of 
suffering  and  accidents  befalling  others  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. This  state  is  pecuhar  to  certain  women 
during  pregnancy — in  others,  during  suckling ;  but,  in 
either  case,  demands  care.  However  trifling,  in  a 
physical  point  of  view,  such  a  state  of  mind  may  be, 
and,  although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  when  the 
cause  which  has  given  birth  to  it,  whether  pregnancy 
or  suckling,  shall  have  passed  away,  the  disease  itself 
will  vanish,  nevertheless,  such  a  condition  is  always 
most  important,  and  deserving  of  extreme  watchfulness. 
"While  a  due  care  is  necessary  to  obviate  all  causes 
of  disease,  and  sources  of  distress,  the  mind  must  be 
inspired  with  pleasmg,  cheerful  thoughts,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  termination  of  her  condition  must 
be  instilled  into  the  convictions  of  the  despondhig 
female ;  for  few  things  are  more  essential  carefully  to 
guard  against,  than  a  fearful  foreboding  as  to  the  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy,  or  distrust  of  God's  kind  care, 
and  mercy,  and  power.  Everything  should  be  done 
to  preserve  the  mind  in  a  calm,  and  undisturbed,  and 
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joyous  state  as  the  time  of  deKvery  drawetli  near,  wheu 
new,  and  serene,  and  previously  unknown  joys  will 
gladden  the  heart,  now  bowed  down  by  groundless  fears 
of  suflFeriug  and  danger,  in  forgetfiilness  of  the  beautiful 
prophetic  language  of  Scripture,  which  tells  her  that 
although  "a  woman  when  she  is  m  travail  hath  sorrow, 
because  her  hour  is  come  :  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish, 
for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world," — and  this 
joy  will  infinitely  more  than  counterbalance  the  ante- 
cedent sorrow. 


LETTER  III. 


ON  CHILDBIRTH. 

The  symptoms  indicating  the  approach  of  delivery — Propriety 
of  securing  the  early  attendance  of  the  nurse  and  medical 
man — Adjustment  of  the  dress— False  pains,  shiverings, 
vomitings,  etc. — Necessity  of  an  eai'ly  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  labour — Arrangement  of  the  lying-in  chamber, 
bed,  temperature,  and  purity  of  the  air — Diet— Exercise — 
Position  of  the  body — Mental  tranquillity  and  seclusion — 
Natukal  History  of  Childbirth  —  The  employment  of 
Chloroform  to  prevent  the  sufferings  without  interfering  with 
the  process  of  delivery,  considered  physically  and  morally ; 
with  the  religious  objections  to  its  use  in  reference  to  the 
primeval  curse ;  and  strictures  on  its  use  and  abuse. 

In  a  first  confinement,  when  the  hour  of  delivery  is 
drawing  near,  certain  symptoms  generally  indicate  its 
approach,  which,  however,  may  be  less  marked  in  sub- 
sequent confinements.  These  e\ddences  are  so  far  valu- 
able to  the  pregnant  female,  inasmuch  as  they  warn  her 
that  the  period  has  arrived  when  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  send  for  her  professional  attendant  and  her  nurse. 
"Wherever  practicable,  it  is  always  advisable  that  the 
nurse  should  be  in  the  house  some  days  before  the  anti- 
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clpated  event,  because,  although,  in  first  confinements, 
there  is  generally  sufficient  warning  and  sufficient  time 
to  summon  both  attendants,  yet  all  subsequent  labours 
may  proceed  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  her  destitute  of 
assistance  and  to  place  both  the  mother  and  the  child 
in  jeopardy.  It  is  also  always  advisable  to  send  early 
for  the  medical  attendant,  not  only  because  his  services 
may  be  required  to  combat  accidental  complications, 
but  because  the  very  fact  of  his  being  at  hand  con^ 
soles  the  female  and  inspires  her  vdth  confidence.  It 
may  scarcely  be  necessary  to  advise  the  female  to 
have  her  bed  and  dress  properly  prepared  for  the 
coming  event ;  but  as  both  these  duties  are  much  too 
frequently  left  unattended  to,  they  are  circumstances 
which  must  not  be  forgotten ;  the  nurse,  or  female 
friend,  who  should  be  a  married  female  of  hght  and 
easy  mind,  cheering  in  her  disposition,  and  acquainted 
with  the  routine  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  will  attend 
to  the  former.  Her  duties  are  to  make  the  bed  in 
a  particular  manner,  by  placing  the  mattress  upper- 
most, and  placing  below  that  part  of  it  on  which 
the  female  shall  lie  a  folded  blanket,  dressed  skin,  or 
piece  of  Mackintosh  cloth,  and  above  it  a  sheet  folded 
into  a  square  of  about  three  feet,  which  may  be  re- 
moved as  required  to  enable  the  patient  to  lie  on  a 
dry  part  ;  likewise,  so  to  place  her  on  the  left  side, 
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that  while  the  feet  are  opposed  to  the  pillar  of  the 
bed,  with  some  soft  intervening  substance,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  injured  by  pressure,  the  body  shall 
be  placed  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  elevated ;  a  jaok-towel,  also,  may 
be  affixed  to  the  pillar  of  the  bed,  which  the  female 
may  make  use  of  as  a  purchase  by  which  to  fix  the 
body  in  her  more  powerful  efforts  to  expel  the  child. 
It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  every  article  of 
dress  should  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  be  removed  and 
adapted  to  her  situation  with  the  least  disarrange- 
ment and  the  least  discomfort.  The  morning  gown, 
or  wrapper,  is  sufficient,  and  stays  should  be  throwi 
aside.  The  chemise  and  night-gown  should  be  so 
arranged  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  to 
be  brought  down  afterwards  conveniently,  and  a  roller, 
or  broad  bandage,  or  large  towel,  should  be  hghtly 
passed  round  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  symptoms  which  warn  the  female  of  the  pro- 
bable near  approach  of  labour  are,  restlessness,  par- 
ticularly at  night,  which  is  a  common  antecedent ; 
but,  more  particularly,  a  diminution  of  her  size ; — she 
feels  as  if  the  child  were  lower,  and  she  slacker,  and 
altogether  less  than  before ;  this  sinking  down  may 
occur  either  imperceptibly  day  by  day,  or  obviously  in 
a  night,  some  days  before  labour, — more  frequently  only 
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a  few  hours; — a  glairy  secretion  or  show,  which  may 
be  present  for  some  days  or  hours  before  labour  ;  and, 
lastly,  an  u-ritable  state  of  the  bowels  and  the  bladder, 
demanding  their  frequent  reUef. 

False  pains,  as  they  are  termed,  occasionally  mislead 
a  female,  and  induce  her  to  beheve  herself  in  labour. 
They  are,  however,  generally  unaccompanied  by  the  pre- 
vious symptoms  ;  and  if  they  are,  the  medical  attendant 
is  the  proper  person  to  imdeceive  her,  and  to  relieve 
her  of  them. 

Shiverings,  vomiting,  and  cramps  may  occur  during 
labour ;  the  medical  attendant  will  take  due  heed  of 
these  ;  so,  Ukewise,  will  he  warn  her  of  the  propriety  of 
obtaining  free  rehef  of  the  bowels,  antecedent  to  labour, 
by  the  gentlest  medicine,  or  warm  water  glysters,  and 
of  frequently  passing  urine. 

"When  labour  has  commenced,  let  not  the  pregnant 
woman,  through  the  most  mistaken  feelings  of  delicacy, 
hesitate  immediately  to  afford  to  her  medical  attendant 
an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  her  state.  Refusal 
may  prove  most  disastrous  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her 
child,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  much  needless  suffering. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  this 
inquiry  which  need  give  the  slightest  pain  to  the  most 
delicate  feelings. 

Having  thus  brought  the  pregnant  female  to  the 
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verge  of  her  confinement,  it  is  requisite  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  offer  a  few  words  on  certain  circumstances 
which  may  affect  her  comfort  and  modify  her  condition. 

And  first  in  reference  to  the  room  in  wliich  she  is  to 
be  confined :  this  should  be  large,  airy,  and  well  A'enti- 
lated,  not  liable  to  smoke,  and  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  any  thoroughfare,  or  noisy  occupation.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  carefully  preserved  at  a  natural 
standard,  about  60°  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  fire  should  never 
be  so  large  as  to  render  the  room  uncomfortably  hot, 
and  in  summer  should  be  laid  in  an  adjoining  room,  if 
possible.  The  bed  should  never  he  covered  in,  at  the  top, 
on  any  accoimt,  and  hangings  and  curtains  should  be 
dispensed  with,  except  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
bed,  where  they  are  serviceable  in  preventing  currents 
of  cold  air  falhng  on  the  body.  The  room  ought  never 
to  have  a  close  smell,  or  contain  anything  to  render  the 
air  offensive  and  impure.  Whenever  the  air  is  close, 
the  door  should  be  left  open,  to  create  a  free  current 
and  sweep  out  the  foul  air.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  more 
particularly  essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
every  female  at  this  important  period. 

The  diet  during  the  approach  of  labour  should  be 
simple  and  Hght,  nutritive  but  not  stimulating,  and 
moderate  in  quantity  ;  there  can  be  no  objection  to  ripe 
subacid  fruits,  as  oranges,  etc.,  or  to  tea  or  coffee,  with 
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or  without  dry  toast,  broth,  or  panado.  Wine,  brandy, 
hot  vinous  or  spiced  drmks,  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  positively  hurtful.  "Whenever  there  is  apparent 
reason  for  administering  them,  the  medical  attendant 
should  be  consulted ;  because  if  they  are  necessary,  he 
alone  can  determine  the  point,  and  if  unnecessary  they 
are  injurious.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lightest 
food  is  apt  to  create  heartburn,  and  to  become  sour  at 
this  period,  and  that  offensive  food  is  sure  to  create 
nausea  and  vomiting. 

It  is  a  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  because  a  female 
is  about  to  be  dehvered,  she  must  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  a  cramped,  uncomfortable  position,  from  the 
beginning  till  the  termination  of  the  process  ; — such  a 
cruel  demand  upon  the  powers  and  forbearance  of  the 
female  is  quite  unjustifiable.  Let  her  move  about, 
walk,  stand,  or  sit,  as  she  pleases  ;  kneel  or  lie  on  the 
bed  or  a  sofa,  as  she  fancies  most  refreshing  and  agree- 
able ;  and  if  she  does  assume  one  posture  more  fre- 
quently than  another,  it  should  be  reclination  on  the 
back  or  the  left  side.  But  in  according  this  hcense, 
let  her  not  fall  into  the  other  extreme,  and  uselessly  and 
injuriously  waste  her  strength  by  walking  and  moving 
about  till  exhaustion  shall  come  on;  and  when  sleep, 
balmy  sleep,  steals  over  the  heavy  lids,  let  her  accept  the 
refreshing  gift,— it  will  soothe  and  imigorate  h?r. 
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At  this  period  of  labour  it  is  most  important  that 
marvellous  tales  of  difficult,  unhappy,  and  protracted 
labour  should  be  avoided ;  they  come  vrith  an  ill  grace 
from  those,  vphose  duty  it  is  to  cheer  and  comfort,  to 
succour  and  support,  and  confirm  in  patience  and  endu- 
rance. So  hkewise  should  useless  urgings  to  "  forcibly 
bear  down,"  be  carefully  guarded  against.  When  the 
voluntary  assistance  of  the  woman  is  available  in  assist- 
ing the  termination  of  her  labour.  Nature  vrill  be  a 
useful  monitress,  and  she  will  imperiously  demand  the 
aid  she  may  require. 

It  is  highly  important  that  in  this  process  the  seclu- 
sion which  all  animals  naturally  seek  should  be  permit- 
ted to  the  hmnan  female.  Besides  the  usual  attendants, 
one  friend  is  abundantly  sufficient,  and  if  the  mind  of 
the  woman  be  firm,  she,  also,  may  usefully  be  dispensed 
with.  The  greater  the  number  of  people,  the  more 
conversation,  the  greater  restlessness  and  agitation  of 
mind,  the  greater  diminution  of  confidence, — the  more 
disturbance,  and  the  less  naturally  is  the  process  con- 
ducted. Quietness  and  seclusion  are  indeed  natural, 
and  whatever  is  unfavourable  to  these  circumstances,  is 
opposed  to  the  simphcity,  safety,  and  natural  termina- 
tion of  the  event. 

These  are  all  the  observations  which  it  is  deemed 
necessary,  at  present,  to  convey.    The  termination  of 
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the  process  of  delivery  is  so  completely,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases,  confided  to  attendants  duly  qualified 
to  administer  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  female, 
and  she  herself  at  this  period  is  so  utterly  incapable  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  arrangement  requisite,  beyond 
her  necessary  agency,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  convey 
further  intimation. 

Child-birth  is  that  natural  process  by  which  the  womb 
expels  its  contents,  and  returns  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  previously.  I  call  it  a  natural  process  ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  no  sentiment  is  more  pregnant 
with  mischief  than  the  opinion  which  almost  universally 
prevails,  that  this  process  is  inevitably  one  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  I  am  well  aware  that  some  degree,.of  suf- 
fering is  connected  with  child-birth ;  and  this  applies 
equally  to  the  whole  animal  creation,  whether  human 
or  brute, — though  the  former  suffer  more  than  the 
latter,  because  the  habits  of  brutes  are  less  unnatural. 
That  the  suffering  of  women  during  child-birth  is  re- 
ferrible  in  a  very  great  degree  to  their  artificial  habits 
of  life,  and  not  to  their  form  and  make,  is  evident  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  History,  m  all  ages  of 
the  world,  establishes  this  position.  What  made  the 
striking  difference  between  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  The  Hebrew  women 
are  not  as  the  Egyptian  women  ;  for  they  are  lively. 
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and  are  delivered  ere  the  midwives  come  in  unto  them  ?" 
What,  I  would  ask,  made  this  marked  difference  in  the 
duration  of  the  labours  of  these  two  classes  of  women 
but  the  plain,  simple,  and  industrious  habits  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  contrasted  with  the  effeminacy  and  luxu- 
rious living  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Look  into  more  modern 
history,  and  you  will  see  the  same  fact  established 
again  and  again.  I  could  mention  innumerable  proofs, 
but  a  few  must  suffice. 

The  celebrated  traveller  Bruce  says,  that  the  Abys- 
sinian women  retire  by  themselves  and  go  through 
the  process  of  child-birth  with  so  much  ease  and  expe- 
dition, that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  a  day  after 
labour,  but  return  to  their  usual  occupations  immediately. 

The  same  simplicity,  expedition,  and  freedom  from 
danger,  attend  this  natural  process  amongst  the  natives 
in  most  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 
America,  where  the  mode  of  hving  among  the  natives 
is  more  simple  and  abstemious,  and  their  occupations 
and  general  habits  more  laborious,  than  in  more  civilised 
countries. 

The  Moorish  women  have  no  midwives,  but  are 
usually  alone  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  lying  on  the 
ground  under  an  indifferent  tent.  They  vrill  even 
travel,  on  the  sarhe  day,  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues. 
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In  Morocco  the  women  suffer  so  little,  tliat  they 
frequently  go  through  the  duties  of  the  house  on  the 
clay  after  their  deliveiy,  with  the  child  on  their  hack. 

One  respectable  traveller  assures  us,  that  with  the 
native  Africans  laboui-  is  so  easy,  and  trusted  so  entirely 
to  Natui'e,  that  no  one  knows  of  its  existence  till  the 
woman  appears  at  the  door  of  the  hut  with  the  child. 
Another,  equally  respectable,  tells  us  that  as  soon  as 
an  American  Indian  woman  bears  a  child,  she  goes  into 
the  water  and  immerses  it  and  herself.    One  evening  he 
asked  an  Indian  where  his  wife  was :  he  repUed,  "  I 
suppose  she  has  gone  into  the  woods  to  set  a  trap  for 
birds."    In  about  an  hour  she  returned  with  a  new- 
bom  infant  in  her  arms,  and  holding  it  up,  exclaimed, 
**  Here,  Englishman,  here  is  a  young  warrior !"  Were 
it  necessaiy,  many  more  instances  might  be  brought 
foi-ward.    But  it  has  been  said,  this  occurs  only  in 
warm  climates,  where  the  heat  relaxes  the  parts  con- 
cerned m  parturition.    This  objection  is  not  consistent 
with  truth,  for  the  natives  of  Livonia  and  the  savages 
of  North  America  retire  to  some  private  place,  and 
return  immediately  after  their  delivery  to  their  custom- 
ary work ;  and  the  Greenlanders  do  all  their  common 
business  just  before,  and  very  soon  after  their  labour ; 
and  a  still-born  and  deformed  child  is  seldom  seen  or 
heard  of  among  them. 
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Still  further  to  establish  the  assertion  that  human 
parturition  is  not  necessarily  a  process  of  danger,  we 
know  that  in  this  country  servant  girls  who  become  ille- 
gitimately pregnant,  very  often  absent  themselves  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  after  giving  birth  to  a  child,  return  to 
the.  discharge  of  their  household  duties  immediately. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  difficulty  and  danger 
which  so  often  attend  child-bearing  m  civilized  society 
are  attributable,  principally,  to  unnatural  customs  and 
habits  of  hving,  in  which  women,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  indulge  from  their  infancy,  and  which  operate 
by  preventing  the  constitution  from  acquiring  its  proper 
firmness  and  vigour,  and  by  producing  a  weak,  feeble, 
and  irritable  state  of  body. 

But  the  cases  recorded  above  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  the  majority  of  women,  in  giving 
birth  to  their  offspring,  have  to  endure  sufferings  which 
often  seem  more  than  human  nature  can  bear  up  under. 
The  pains  of  labour  sometimes  convulse  the  whole 
frame,  and  all  but  destroy  life  by  their  severity;  and 
some  high  and  strong-minded  women,  even  when  sus- 
tained by  a  consciousness  of  Divine  support  and  assist- 
ance, give  expression  by  their  cries  and  groans  to 
agony,  the  intensity  of  which  baflles  all  description ; 
and  not  unfrequently  women  of  the  most  gentle  and 
quiet  and  enduring  dispositions  become  almost  wild 
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and  frantic  from  the  intolerable  anguish  they  suffer. 
With  what  gratitude  and  readiness  should  we,  then, 
hail  any  discoveiy  that  can  mitigate  the  violence,  or 
lessen  the  duration  of  these  heart-rending  pangs ;  and 
what  high  dehght  is  imparted  to  the  medical  man  who 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  bring  science  and  art  to 
bear  on  the  alleviation  and  removal  of  sufferings  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  compelled  to  witness,  without  the 
ability  to  do  much  more  than  give  expression  to  his 
sympathy,  in  common  with  those  relatives  and  friends 
who  endure,  mentally,  almost  equal  suffering  with  the 
agonized  patient ;  and  how  much  greater  is  the  delight 
of  every  humane  practitioner,  should  he  be  able  not 
only  to  alleviate  the  pains,  hut  even  to  diminish  the 
perils,  of  labour.  Yet  all  this,  and  even  more,  may  be 
accomphshed  by  several  ancesthetic  agents,  such  as  the 
Dutch  oil,  or  oil  of  olefiant  gas ;  but  more  especially  by 
Chloroform, — a  fragrant  volatile  fluid,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  spirits  of  wine  over  powdered 
Chloride  of  Lime,  the  vapour  of  which,  if  inspired  from 
a  hollow-shaped  sponge  or  pocket-handkerchief,  on 
which  a  tea-spoonfvd  or  more  has  been  sprinkled,  wUl 
sometimes,  in  less  than  a  minute,  produce  unconscious- 
ness of  some  duration.  It  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, whose  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science 
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and  humanity  have  done  more  to  entitle  him  to  the 
grateful  homage  of  his  fellow-creatui-es  than  most  men 
of  the  present  day.    By  his  calm,  dispassionate,  and 
conclusive  reasonings,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  facts 
which  he  has  published,  he  has  quieted  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  many  who  most  violently  opposed  the 
use  of  this  inestimable  and  wonder-working  agent ;  so 
that  now  the  most  formidable  and  agonizing  operations 
are  performed  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient, 
and  women  may  pass  through  "  the  hour  of  nature's 
sorrow"  without  apparent  suffering.    My  own  expe- 
rience substantiates  all  his  statements,  and  confirms 
the  accuracy  of  all  his  deductions ;  and  in  summing 
up  the  results  of  his  experience  deduced  from  more 
than  a  hmidred  cases  in  his  own  practice,  or  in  the 
practice  of  his  personal  friends,  he  says :  "  The  effects 
of  Chlorofomi  have  been  dehghtful.    The  mothers, 
instead  of  crying  and  suffering  under  the  strong  agonies 
and  throes  of  labour,  have  lam  in  a  state  of  quiet, 
placid  slumber,  made  more  or  less  deep  at  the  will  of 
the  medical  attendant,  and,  if  disturbed  at  all,  disturbed 
only  unconsciously  from  time  to  time  by  the  recurrmg 
uterine  contractions,  producing  some  reflex  or  automatic 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient — like  those  of 
a  person  moving  under  any  irritation  of  the  surface,  or 
from  the  touch  of  another,  though  still  m  a  state  of 
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sleep.    Nor  have  the  ultimate  consequences  and  results 
been  less  happy.    I  never  saw  mothers  recover  more 
satisfactorily  or  rapidly,— or  childi-en  that  looked  more 
viable.    And  the  practice  is  not  a  great  blessing  to  the 
patient  merely ;  it  is  a  great  boon  also  to  the  practitioner. 
For  whilst  it  reheves  the  former  from  the  dread  and 
endurance  of  agony  and  pain,  it  both  relieves  the  latter 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  witnessing  such  agony 
and  pain  in  a  fellow-creature,  and  imparts  to  him  the 
proud  power  of  being  able  to  cancel  and  remove  pangs 
and  torture  that  would  otherwise  be  inevitable.  It 
transforms  a  work  of  physical  anguish  into  one  of 
painless  muscular  effort ;  and  changes  into  a  scene  of 
sleep  and  comparative  repose,  that  anxious  hour  of 
female  existence,  which  has   ever  been  proverbially 
cited  as  the  hour  of  the  greatest  of  mortal  suffering." 
Again :  "I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  over  a 
series  of  more  perfect  or  more  rapid  recoveries ;  nor 
have  I  once  witnessed  any  disagreeable  result  to  either 
mother  or  child.    I  have  kept  up  the  anaesthetic  state 
during  periods  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  three, 
four,  five,  and  six  hours.    I  do  not  remember  a  single 
patient  to  have  taken  it  who  has  not  afterwards  declared 
her  sincere  gratitude  for  its  employment,  and  her  in- 
dubitable determination  to  have  recourse  again  to  similar 
means  under  similar  circumstances.    All  who  happened 
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to  have  formerly  entertained  any  dread  respecting  tlie- 
inhalation,  or  its  effects,  have  afterwards  looked  back, 
both  amazed  at,  and  amused  vdth,  their  previous  absurd 
fears  and  groundless  terrors.  Most,  indeed,  have  sub- 
sequently set  out,  like  zealous  missionaries,  to  p  rsuade 
other  friends  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  measure 
of  rehef  in  their  hour  of  trial  and  travail;  and  a 
number  of  my  most  esteemed  professional  brethren  in 
Edinburgh  have  adopted  it  with  success,  and  results 
equal  to  my  own.  All  of  us,  I  most  sincerely  beheve, 
are  called  upon  to  employ  it  by  every  principle  of 
true  humanity,  as  well  as  by  every  principle  of  true 
religion." 

I  have  already  given  my  fuU  and  hearty  concurrence 
to  these  statements,  and  would  briefly  refer  to  two  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice  whilst  these 
pages  were  passing  through  the  press.  They  seem  to 
me  admirably  adapted,  in  their  nature  and  results,  to 
illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  wonderful  agent ; 
and  they  suggest  the  character  of  the  cases  to  which 
its  use  may  be  most  legitimately  and  advantageously 
apphed.  A  highly  respectable  medical  man,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  London,  summoned  me,  a  few  days  since, 
to  confer  with,  and  assist  him  in  the  case  of  a  yomig 
woman  who  had  been  in  labour  with  her  first  child 
nearly  eight-and-thirty  hours;  during  which  time  she 
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had  progressed  very  slowly,  and  for  sixteen  hours  there 
had  been  scarcely  any  perceptible  advancement.  Her 
sufferings  had  not  only  been  protracted,  but  extremely 
severe,  and  such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
that  the  child  could  not  possibly  have  been  expelled  by 
the  natural  and  unaided  powers  of  the  mother.  The 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms  demanded  immediate 
deliveryj  and  in  no  other  way  could  it  be  safely  accom- 
phshed  than  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  child  before 
extracting  it  from  the  womb.  She  readily  and  cheer- 
fully inspired  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  and  during 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  occupied  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  painful  operation,  was  in  a  profound  sleep, 
from  which  she  awoke  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
completion  of  deUvfery,  exclaiming,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
in  heaven !"  and  seemed  totally  imconscious  of  anything 
having  been  done  to  her.  She  afterwards  admitted,  that 
although  unable  and  unwiUing  to  move,  or  express  her 
feelings  during  the  operation,  she  heard  all  that  was 
said,  and  was  conscious  of  all  that  was  done.  She  had 
several  hours  of  sound  and  most  refreshing  sleep  during 
the  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  as  well,  or 
better,  than  most  women  are,  after  an  ordinary  and 
comparatively  slight  and  painless  labour. 

The  other,  an  equally  interesting  and  instructive  case, 
recently  came  midec  my  personal  notice.    A  lady,  who 
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had  been  attended  by  me  in  eight  previous  confinements, 
expressed  a  wish  to  inhale  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  on 
account  of  the  almost  unendurable  severity  of  her  suf- 
ferings towards  the  close  of  several  former  labours.  I 
rather  encouraged  her  determination,  because  her  life 
had  been  in  jeopardy  more  than  once,  from  the  indis- 
position of  the  womb  to  contract  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  the  consequent  formidable  flooding,  which 
placed  her  in  much  hazard.  I  yielded  to  her  earnest 
entreaties  to  have  it  administered,  earUer  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done  ;  and  during  the  half-hour  of  seem- 
ing unconsciousness  under  its  influence,  it  was  most 
interesting  to  all  about  her  to  witness  her  apparent  total 
exemption  from  suffering,  whilst  the  labour-pains  threw 
the  whole  system  into  violent  muscular  action ;  and  so 
promptly  and  so  perfectly  did  the  womb  contract  after 
the  birth  of  the  infant,  that  the  after-burden  was  expelled 
without  any  of  the  hazardous  circimistances  attendant 
on  the  last  stage  of  her  former  labours. 

But  not  a  few  persons,  who  wilUngly  admit  that  Chlo- 
roform can  accomplish  all  that  has  been  affirmed,  and 
award  to  it  this  physical  power,  strongly  object  to  its 
employment  on  moral  and  religious  grounds. 

To  such  I  would  say,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  fix  on  any  one  thmg  bearing  on 
the  temporal  or  eternal  welfare  of  man,  which,  on  its 
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introduction  has  not  had  to  encounter  fierce  and  sense- 
less opposition.    "When  inoculation,  and  subsequently 
vaccination,  were  first  practised  by  humane  and  foresee- 
ing men,  to  diminish  the  virulence  and  mortality  of  one 
of  the  most  loathsome  and  fatal  diseases  that  ever 
desolated  the  world,  the  benevolent  men  who  nobly 
encountered  the  obloquy  by  which  they  were  assailed, 
were  denounced  as  "  helhsh  sorcerers,"  "  atheists,"  and 
charged  with  being  guilty  of  "  a  heinous  crime ;"  and 
some  estimable  persons  declared  from  the  pulpit  that 
these  invaluable  blessings  were  "  diaboUcal  inventions  of 
Satan,"  and  those  who  practised  them  were  "  impious 
and  profane."    In  the  practice  of  medicine  every  new 
suggestion  and  alteration  has  been  deemed  an  "  innova- 
tion," and,  long  before  its  universal  adoption,  has  been 
denounced  by  prejudice  and  ignorance  as  mmecessary 
and  uncalled  for.    These  observations  apply  with  pecu- 
liar force  to  the  recent  introduction  and  employment  of 
Chloroform  to  subdue  the  fearful  agonies  hitherto 
endured  by  some  women  whilst  giving  birth  to  their 
children ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  extreme  surprise,  if  not  of  increduUty,  that 
such  objections  as  now  exist  should  have  met  vnth  any 
to  support  them,  and  most  likely,  in  days  to  come,  it 
will  not  be  a  question  whether  the  use  of  this  anaesthetic 
agent  be  justifiable  or  not,  but  rather  whether  medical 
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men  will  be  warranted  in  withholding  it, — /  do  not  say 
m  ordinary  and  natural  delivery,  but  wherever  the  pangs 
and  anguish  of  an  intensely  and  painfully- protracted 
labour,  or  the  imperative  interference  of  manual  or 
instrumental  assistance,  shall  demand  its  administra- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  religion  and  humanity 
equally  plead  for  its  exhibition,  for  "  every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving;"  "therefore,  to  him  that  knoweth 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin;"  and 
should  practitioners  hesitate  to  employ  it,  women  them- 
selves will  insist  on  receiving  the  reUef  which  so  safe 
and  efficient  a  remedy  is  calculated  to  afford  them  under 
their  agonizing  sufferings. 

But  whilst  exacting  all  this  in  favour  of  Chloroform, 
I  admit  it  is  more  than  questionable  if  it  be  wise  or 
prudent  to  urge  its  administration  in  every  case  of 
childbirth,  even  although,  so  far  as  the  accumulated 
experience  of  medical  men  goes,  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  to  be  a  safe  and  invaluable  a2;ent  in  manv  thou- 
sand  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  in  midwifery,  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Still,  Uke  all  other  potent 
remedies,  it  may  act  very  differently  on  different  per- 
sons, and  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  as  our 
amount  of  experience  is  yet  comparatively  small  (wliilst 
I,  myself,  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  its  efficiency  and 
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harmlessness),  I  anticipate  much  evil  from  its  indiscri- 
minate and  incautious  employment ;  not  only  by  persons 
with  tender  or  diseased  lungs,  or  derangements  of  the 
heart,  but  by  those  who  have  some  pecuharity  of  con- 
stitution, and  on  whom  the  effect  cannot  be  predicted, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  constantly  occurring, 
that  some  constitutional  idiosyncrasy  shall  render  the 
very  same  medicines  poisonous  to  some,  which  are  salu- 
tary and  even  hfe-giving  to  others.  But,  with  these 
admissions,  nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  to  argue 
against  the  cautious  and  judicious  use  of  Chloroform, 
or  any  .  other  new  and  powerful  agent,  from  its  abuse. 
There  would  be  as  much  justice  and  wisdom  in  so  doing, 
as  in  condemning  the  administration  of  opium  or  arsenic, 
because,  whUst  they  are  daily  given  in  large  doses  vrith 
manifest  advantage,  every  noW  and  then  a  comparatively 
small  dose,  imder  peculiar  circumstances,  happens  to 
destroy  life.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  this  objection 
be  of  any  value,  it  goes  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  any  remedial  agents  hitherto  employed  for  the  alle- 
viation of  suffering  during  labour,  and  consequently  it 
is  wrong  to  employ  bleeding,  or  tartar  emetic,  or  bella- 
donna, or  ergot  of  rye,  or  any  other  of  those  valuable 
medicines,  which  by  universal  consent  have  ever  been 
relied  on  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

This  wonderful  discovery  may  therefore  be  used  with 
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gratitude  and  confidence,  although  "  there  are  those 
who  dehght  to  summon  up  before  their  creative  fancy 
the  inhabitants  of  former  times,  and  to  dwell  amid  the 
customs  and  modes  of  thought  of  a  bygone  age ;  but 
if  imagination  be  allowed  to  spread  its  wings,  I  would 
rather  soar  onwards  into  the  future.    Movement  and 
progress  seem  to  be  the  great  laws  that  pervade  the 
universe  ;  and  who  shall  venture  to  give  to  Science  her 
boundaries,  or  set  hnodts  to  the  achievements  of  human 
genius  ?    Do  we  not  already  see  the  elements  and  forces 
of  Nature  chained  down  and  made  subservient  to  the 
will  of  man  ?    Pictm'es  are  painted  for  him  by  the  sun  : 
manual  labour  is  accomplished,  and  distance  is  well-nigh 
annihilated  by  steam,  and  his  thoughts  are  transmitted 
from  town  to  town  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  and 
is  it  too  presumptuous  to  imagine  that  these  wonderful 
physical  results  of  human  energy  are  but  as  so  many 
bright  heralds  to  announce  man's  future  triumphs  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world  ?    Already  we  may  see 
the  dawning  of  a  better  era.    Man  is  beginning  to  learn 
how  much  of  mental  and  physical  suffering  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  infringement  of  some  natural  or  moral 
law,  and  from  this  germ  will  spring  up  results  fruitful 
with  blessing  and  happiness  to  humanity."  * 

*  Critchett's  Lecture  at  the  London  Hospital. 
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But  again,  even  though  it  may  suhject  me  to  the 
charge  of  reiteration,  I  would  repeat  that  nothing  can 
justify  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  Chloroform ; 
this  would  he  equally  as  unwarrantable  as  its  con- 
demnation.   It  ought  not  to  be  used  in  any  case  of 
labour  in  which  the  pains  are  only  moderate  and  in 
which  the  process  is  hkely  to  terminate  in  a  reasonable 
time,  and  when  imattended  with  the  danger  sometimes 
resulting  either  from  difficulty  or  duration ;  and  even 
then,  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  towards  the  close  of 
cases  accompanied  with  intense  and  exhausting  suffering. 
If  employed  in  such  cases,  the  labour  is  completed  with 
comparative  exemption  from  distress,  and  an  amount 
of  calmness  and  serenity  is  enjoyed,  of  which  no  one 
who  has  not  witnessed  it  can  form  any  conception  ;''and 
it  is  a  remarkable,  although  not  a  very  satisfactorily 
explained  fact,  that  whilst  mischief  has  resulted  from 
the' use  of  this  invaluable  anaesthetic  agent  during  the 
non-existence  of  pain  (as  precursory  to  an  operation), 
if  intense  pain  exist,  it  is  an  innocuous  medicine.    It  is 
also  a  curious  fact,  that  it  is  mmecessary  to  exhibit 
Chloroform  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  patient 
wholly  insensible,  but  that  all  the  advantages  may  be 
secured  without  inducing  perfect  msensibiUty;  and  there- 
fore, if  judiciously  used,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hazard.    In  several  instances  in  which  I  have  admi- 
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nistered  it,  my  patients  have  been  alive  to  all  that  has 
been  occurring  about  and  to  them,  although  free  from 
suffering ;  and  in  several  cases  the  recurrence  of  other- 
wise almost  unendurable  pains  has  been  cheerfully  sus- 
tained under  a  full  consciousness  of  their  existence. 

All  who  object  to  the  use  of  Chloroform  on  rehgious 
grounds,  should  read  my  friend  Dr.  Simpson's  pamphlet,* 
from  which,  by  his  permission,,  I  have  largely  dra\vn, 
because  I  felt  it  impossible  to  adduce  such  conclusive 
arguments,  or  employ  such  forcible  language  as  his.  A 
large  class  of  objectors  are  those  who  consider  the  endu- 
rance of  pain  during  dehvery  essential  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  primeval  curse,  consequent  to  the  temptation  and 
fall  of  our  first  mother,  Eve ;  but,  if  such  will  consult 
any  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  they  will  find  that  the 
original  passage  in  Genesis  iii.  16,  should  be  translated — 
"  I  vdll  greatly  multiply  the  sorrow  of  thy  conception, 
and  in  toil  (or  labom*,  or  work,)  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children."    This  is  ably  and  unanswerably  established 
in  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
our  own  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  have 
rendered  the  same  tvord  (^etzebh)  in  Proverbs  v.  10 
and  xiv.  23,  "  labour ;"  and  the  correctness  of  this 
rendering  m  Genesis  will  appear  by  reference  to  "  the 

*  Published  by  Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburgh  I  and  Highley. 
Fleet-street,  London. 
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English,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  Concordance  of  the 
Old  Testament;"  and  to  "Tregelles'  Translation  of 
Genesius'  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon."  Now  the 
state  of  unconsciousness  induced  by  Chloroform  does 
not  abolish  or  suspend  this  muscular  effort,  but  rather 
increases  it;  and,  consequently,  the  curse  is  yet  home 
by  every  one  giving  birth  to  a  child,  even  should  she 
be  under  the  mfluence  of  this  remarkable  and  invalu- 
able medicine.  So  that  should  the  correctness  of  this 
translation  (of  'etzebh)  be  questioned,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  consequences  of  the  curse  originally  denomaced 
can  never  be  altogether  removed,  because  it  apphes  not 
exclusively  to  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  but  to  the  entire 
process  of  child-beai'inff,  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
armoyance  and  sufferings  that  woman  endures  from  the 
commencement  to  the  termination  of  pregnancy.  And 
surely  such  objectors  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  that  dispensation  of  love  and 
mercy  under  which  we  Uve ;  so  that  even  if,  contrary  to 
the  whole  philological  consideration  of  the  very  terms 
and  words  of  the  Bible,  we  were  to  admit  that  woman 
was  adjudged  to  the  miseries  of  pure  physical  pain 
and  agony  in  child-bearing,  in  virtue  of  the  curse,  still, 
certainly  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  moral 
necessity  of  undergoing  such  anguish  has  ceased. 
Tliose  who  beUeve  otherwise  must  believe  in  contra- 
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diction  to  the  whole  spirit  and  entire  testimony  of 
revealed  truth,  that  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  not,  as  it  is  everywhere  declared  to  he,  an  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  all  the  sins  and  crimes  of  man, 
Christ,  the  "man  of  sorrows,"  who  "hath  given  him- 
self up  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God," 
"  surely  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows," 
for  God  "saw  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  was  satisfied." 
And  He  himself  told,  and  impressed  on  his  disciples, 
that  His  mission  was  to  introduce  "  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice,"    (Matt.  is.  13  ;  xii.  7  ;  Hos.  vi.  6.) 

And  may  not  some  inference  be  deduced  from  the 
interesting  and  important  incident  detailed  in  Genesis 
ii.  21  ?  where  we  are  told  that  "the  Lord  God  caused 
a  DEEP  SLEEP  to  fall  upon  Adam  :  and  he  slept ;  and 
he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof."  It  is  willingly  conceded,  that  this  display 
of  power  and  mercy  occurred  when  Adam  was  in  a 
state  of  innocency,  before  he  fell  by  his  disobedience ; 
still  it  afibrds  evidence  of  the  tender  consideration  and 
kindness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  creative  power,  himself  used  means  to  save 
human  nature  from  the  unnecessary  endurance  of 
physical  pain ;  and  have  we  not,  in  this  brief  but 
instructive  record,  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of 
all  examples  in  justification  of  the  principle  and  practice 
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under  consideration  ?  and  (with  reverence  be  it  written) 
has  not  Jehovah  himself  herein  set  us  "  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  his  steps?"  It  would  also  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  those,  who,  we  doubt  not,  most 
conscientiously  oppose  the  use  of  Chloroform  (in  saving 
the  frail  system  of  that  amiable  sex  for  whom  we  plead, 
from  the  torture  of  bodily  pain,  and  from  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  to  which  they  are  exclusively  exposed,) 
to  justify  the  exhibition  of  opium  and  other  narcotics 
to  allcAdate  pain,  and  secure  sound  and  refreshing  sleep 
under  other  sufferings,  if  it  be  wrong  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  under  the  agonies  of  child-birth. 

Death  is  a  part  of  the  primeval  curse, — for  "  dust 
thou  art,  and  imto  dust  thou  shalt  return," — but  no 
one  in  his  senses  hesitates  to  have  recourse  to  all  the 
appliances  of  science  and  art  to  arrest  the  progress  and 
to  defeat  the  power  of  this  "  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed."  And,  to  be  consistent, — as,  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  transgression,  the  penalty  of  "  eating  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  face"  was  denomiced  on  man,  it 
would  be  sinful  in  him  to  do  anything  to  contravene  or 
avert  that  portion  of  the  curse  regarding  the  state  of 
the  ground,  and  the  judgment  upon  man.  The  agri- 
culturist, in  pulling  up  "the  thorns  and  thistles" 
which  the  earth  was  doomed  to  bear,  so  far  tries  to 
counteract  that  part  of  the  primary  doom;  and  yet 
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is  never  looked  upou  as  erring  and  sinning  in  doing 
so.  Or  grant  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  pull  up 
"the  thorns  and  thistles,"  because  the  curse  further 
imphes  that  he  was  doomed  to  till  the  ground, — still 
he  was  doomed  to  till  it  by  "  the  sweat  of  his  face." 
Now,  if  the  whole  curse,  as  is  averred,  is  to  "he  un- 
derstood and  acted  on  literally,  then  man  must  be 
equally  erring  and  sinning,  when,  as  now,  instead  of 
his  own  sweat  and  personal  exertions,  he  employs  the 
horse  and  the  ox — water  and  steam  power — sowing, 
reaping,  thrashing,  and  grinding  machines,  etc.,  to  do 
this  work  for  him ;  yet  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  distinctly  says,  "  His  God  doth  instruct 
him  to  discretion,  and  doth  teach  him ;"  and  again, 
"  this  also  Cometh  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is 
wonderful  in  coimsel  and  excellent  in  working." 
(Isaiah  xxviii.  26  and  29.) 

Mr.  Nunneley,  of  Leeds,  affirms  that  the  Chloride  of 
Olefiant  Gas,  sometimes  called  oil  of  olefiant  gas,  and 
formerly  Dutch  oil,  or  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists,  is 
preferable  to,  and  more  efficient  than.  Chloroform.  He 
says  it  is  equally  pleasant,  potent,  and  speedy  of  action. 
A  smaller  quantity  is  required,  the  collapse  is  less,  the 
recovery  from  its  use  more  rapid,  and  it  is  attended 
with  less  danger  and  fewer  distressing  consequences 
than  Chloroform. 
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On  the  treatment  of  the  mother  after  delivery — Matters  requir- 
ing immediate  attention  in  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
dress,  diet,  position,  quietness,  etc. — Attentions  demanded  by 
the  INFANT — Treatment,  if  s<i7Z-6o?7j  — Washing — Dressing — 
Management  of  the  navel-string,  etc. — Nature  of  after-pains — 
The  use  and  abuse  of  opium — The  cleansings— Great  im- 
portance of  the  horizontal  posture— The  affections  incident  to 
•women  soon  after  delivery,  such  as  milk  fever — Sore  nipples, 
with  various  suggestions  for  their  relief — Excessive  secretion 
of  milk — Inflammation  of  the  breasts,  and  milk  abscess. 

A  MOST  important  revolution  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  half  century  in  the  management  of  both  mother 
and  child  after  delivery  ;  so  that  the  treatment  of  lying- 
in  women  is  now  as  natural  and  as  prudent  as  it  was 
formerly  irrational  and  injurious. 

It  was  customary  in  bygone  days  to  adopt  a  highly 
injudicious  mode  of  management.  Immediately  after 
delivery  a  sheep  was  killed,  where  the  expense  could 
be  sustained,  and  the  skin,  reeking  hot,  was  applied 
over  the  abdomen.  On  the  second  day  a  sear-cloth 
with  a  Galbanum  plaster  were  substituted.    In  some 
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cases  the  warm  bath  was  used,  and  the  parts  concerned 
in  labour  were  fomented  and  fumigated,  A  load  of 
bed-clothes  was  heaped  on  the  patient,  and  the  key- 
hole, and  every  crevice  of  the  lying-in  room,  were  most 
assiduously  closed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment kept  high.  All  fluids  and  every  article  of  food 
were  taken  hot,  and  rendered  still  more  heating  by 
spices. 

Supposing  deUvery  to  be  accomplished,  the  bandage 
or  belt,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Letter,  and  which 
had  been  previously  passed  loosely  round  the  chest,  is 
to  be  drawn  down  and  moderately  tightened ;  and  if 
there  be  any  one  thing  to  which  importance  should 
be  attached,  it  is  to  the  judicious  application  of  pressure 
by  the  bandage,  or  by  a  towel. 

Presuming  that  no  unusual  circumstance  requires  it 
for  a  longer  time,  the  mother  must  remain  whilst  the 
infant  is  being  dressed,  or  for  at  least  half  an  hour, 
in  the  same  situation  as  when  deUvered ;  after  which 
she  is  to  be  gently  moved  up  in  the  bed,  by  one  assist- 
ant at  the  shoulders  and  another  at  the  feet.  The 
patient,  during  these  operations,  must  remain  perfectly 
passive  and  in  the  horizontal  posture,  because  disagree- 
able accidents  are  likely  to  ensue  from  a  neglect  of  this 
salutary  advice,  such  as  bleeding,  fainting,  falling  down 
or  inversion  of  the  womb. 
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When  this  arrangement  has  been  completed,  some 
simple  nourishment,  such  as  gruel,  or  tea,  or  bread  and 
milk,  but  nothing  fermented  or  spiced,  may  be  taken ; 
the  room  may  be  darkened,  and  it  should  be  kept  cool 
and  well  ventilated,  and  free  from  intruding,  talkative 
friends, — a  caution  even  more  important  now  than 
heretofore.  In  truth  the  ill-judged,  tedious,  and 
troublesome  attentions  to  visitors  at  this  period,  are 
pregnant  with  great  danger,  and  many  women  have 
lost  their  lives  through  neglecting  to  secure  to  them- 
selves silence,  solitude,  and  comparative  darkness 
during  the  forty-eight  hours  which  succeed  delivery. 
That  the  intrusion  of  relatives  at  this  time  is  unneces- 
sary may  be  assumed  by  the  calm,  quiet  and  grateful 
serenity  of  mind  which  so  naturally  fills  the  heart  of 
the  mother  after  so  great  a  deliverance. 

The  first  subject  in  reference  to  the  newly-born  infant 
is  the  occurrence  of  still-life,  or  rather,  suspended  ani- 
mation ;  but,  further  than  cautioning  the  mother  and 
nurse  (in  the  event  of  the  child  being  born  before  the 
arrival  of  the  medical  man)  against  permitting  the  infant 
to  be  suffocated  in  the  fluid  which  may  have  escaped 
from  the  mother,  or  allowing  its  face  to  remain  in  such 
a  position  as  would  prevent  it  from  breathing,  and  the 
necessity  of  clearing  the  mouth  and  nostrils  from  all 
mucus  and  sordes  surrounding  them,  little  can  be  done. 
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A  few  smart  slaps,  or  a  shaking,  the  dashing  of  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  chest,  and  the  immersion  of  the 
infant  in  a  warm  hath,  are  as  much  as  can  be  practised 
by  an  unskilled  attendant.  As  the  occurrence  of  still- 
birth cannot  be  negatively  foretold,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  hot  water  to  make 
a  bath  for  the  child  at  once,  for  by  the  want  of  it,  and 
the  time  expended  in  endeavouring  to  heat  the  water, 
the  infant's  life  may  be  lost,  while  otherwise  it  might 
have  been  saved. 

There  are  many  httle  attentions  which  the  child 
requires  on  its  being  ushered  into  the  world.  The 
temperature  which  it  leaves  is  about  ninety-eight,  con- 
sequently care  is  required  that  it  be  not  suddenly 
exposed  either  to  a  low  or  reduced,  or  to  an  excessively 
high  temperature,  such  as  that  arising  from  the  heat 
and  glare  of  a  fire. 

A.  receiver  of  fine  flannel,  with  a  square  of  old  soft 
linen  or  calico  tacked  in  its  centre,  should  be  in  readi- 
ness for  its  removal  when  born.  Flannel  itself  is  too 
harsh  for  mmediate  contact  with  the  delicate  skin  of 
an  infant  at  first,  though  well  adapted  to  keep  up  that 
degree  of  warmth  which  it  brings  with  it. 

Cold  is  very  unfriendly  to  the  tender  state  of  an  infant, 
and  though  a  child  over-heated  by  an  immoderate  load 
of  clothes  will  suffer  from  eruptions  and  other  com- 
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plaints,  yet,  for  a  time,  warm  clothing,  with  that  quan- 
tity of  animal  heat  which  a  mother's  bosom  communi- 
cates, are  requisite  for  its  comfort,  and  essential  to  its 
thriving.  The  modern  refinement  of  cots,  and  the  in- 
jurious apprehensions  of  children  being  overlaid,  have 
banished  many  a  weak  and  delicate  infant  from  a  nurse's 
bosom  (its  natural  and  best  bed)  to  a  crib,  wherfe  night 
after  night  in  cries,  it  has  expressed  its  suffering,  from 
its  inabihty  to  generate  of  itself  sufficient  heat  for  its 
comfort,  and  where  eventually  it  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
cold  and  neglect.  Still,  it  should  have  plenty  of  pure 
air,  which  must  freely  circulate  about  its  bed,  whilst 
prevented  by  a  curtain  from  passing  in  a  current  im- 
mediately over  its  body. 

The  mucus  which  covers  the  body  of  a  child  at  its 
birth,  is  best  removed  by  a  soft  sponge  with,  warm  water 
and  soap,  A  nurse  should  not  be  over-anxious  to  remove 
every  particle  at  the  first  washing,  because,  by  too  much 
rubbing,  the  skin  may  become  irritated  and  inflamed, 
and  by  the  second  attempt,  the  surface  of  the  body  may 
be  thoroughly  freed  from  this  substance.  This,  indeed, 
is  necessary,  or  perspiration  becomes  obstructed,  and 
the  skin  hable  to  eruptive  diseases. 

Many  nurses  never  wash  the  head  of  an  infant,  after 
the  first  time,  except  with  spirits.  This  omission  and 
practice  are  unjustifiable  on  every  principle,  as  the 
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custom  of  rubbing  the  bead  with  spirits  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  common  cause 
of  giving  cold,  on  account  of  its  speedy  evaporation, 
vehich  carries  off  beat  that  can  never  be  spared.  Let 
a  mother  once  rub  a  httle  spirits  between  her  own 
hands,  and  she  will  never  allow  the  tender  head  of  her 
babe  to  undergo  the  same  operation. 

The  dress  at  first  should  be  light,  easy,  and  warm. 
No  bandage  is  required  but  one  very  lightly  passed 
round  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  making  gentle 
pressure  on  the  navel.  But  the  subjects  of  dress  and 
washing  will  be  more  fully  entered  into  in  a  subsequent 
Letter. 

The  navel-string  may  be  wrapped  round  with  a  piece 
of  soft  and  well-aired  linen,  and  carefully  laid  dovra. 
Burnt  rag  is  very  objectionable ;  it  is  in  no  case  of  any 
use,  and  frequently  produces  inflammation,  and  an  ulcer 
that  heals  with  difficulty. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  ligature  applied  round  the  cord  being  too  sharp,  or 
the  threads  which  are  commonly  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  of  unequal  lengths,  the  cord  is  cut ;  or  from 
the  ligature  being  too  broad,  or  too  loose,  or  from  the 
navel-string  shrinking  after  being  tied,  bleeding  may 
take  place.  This  bleeding,  if  unattended  to,  may  pro- 
ceed either  to  death,  or  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
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infant  shall  recover  with  great  difficulty,  and  shall 
long  remain  weak  and  exhausted  in  consequence.  It  is 
therefore  advisable,  always,  shortly  after  bu-th,  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  is  no  bleeding.  Should  there  be,  the 
nurse  can  always  apply  another  Ugature  of  thread  or 
tape ;  and  this  should  not  be  immediately  over  the 
former  hgature. 

The  cord  usually  drops  oiF  in  a  few  days,  but  the 
place  whence  the  remains  of  the  cord  have  been  detached 
sometimes  heals  unkindly,  and  becomes  a  source  of  con- 
siderable irritation.  This  arises  not  unfrequently  from 
the  coarse  apphcations  applied  to  the  raw  surface  to 
promote  its  heahng.  A  small  granulation,  or  piece  of 
proud  flesh,  may  be  the  source  of  much  irritation ;  — a 
httle  burnt  and  finely-powdered  alum  will  generally 
suffice  to  get  rid  of  it.  Excoriation,  however,  alone 
may  be  present,  which,  if  neglected,  may  cause  the  part 
to  inflame,  and  to  assume  a  bad  character,  hke  a  boil, 
in  which  case  very  troublesome  and  even  serious  results 
may  follow.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  gently  relieved, 
and  the  part,  if  only  excoriated,  should  be  carefully 
cleansed,  and  a  httle  Goulard  water  or  zinc  lotion 
should  be  employed ;  a  piece  of  spongio  piline  being 
wet  with  it  and  placed  over  the  part,  or  a  piece  of  lint, 
and  over  the  lint  a  piece  of  oUed  silk,  the  whole  beini>' 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  small  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 
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When  the  navel  bleeds  after  the  cord  separates  from  it, 
and  if  the  bleeding  be  not  readily  repressed  by  the  use 
of  alum-water,  or  gentle  pressure,  then  the  finger  should 
be  applied  over  the  bleeding  surface,  and  retained  there, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  medical  attendant,  who  will  make 
use  of  such  means  as  are  requisite  to  restrain  a  bleeding 
sometimes  most  troublesome,  and  even  dangerous  in  its 
consequences. 

Were  it  not  that  the  brutal  practice  of  forcibly  press- 
ing out  the  fluid  which  distends  the  breasts  of  some 
new-born  infants,  yet  prevails,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  the  unfeeling  and  worse  than  barbarous  custom  ; 
nothing  can  justify  it,  for  not  one  child  in  a  thousand 
requires  any  attention  on  this  point ;  and  when  it  does, 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  attendant  may  be  taken.  This 
subject  is  more  fully  referred  to  in  the  twelfth  Letter. 

Presuming  that  the  laudable  determination  is  formed 
to  indulge  the  tender  babe  vnth  that  nutriment  which  is 
designed  by  nature  for  its  support,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  state,  that,  unless  very  strong  objections  should  exist, 
twelve  hours  should  never  elapse  before  the  child  has 
been  put  to  the  breasts.  Instinct  directs  it  what  to  do, 
and  the  advantages  of  allowing  it  to  suck  soon  after  birth 
are  many  and  important,  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

By  this  commendable  practice,  the  parent  is  generally 
preserved  from  fever,  from  inflamed  and  broken  breasts, 
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and  from  the  distressing  and  alarming  consequences 
resulting  from  these  complaints. 

If  the  breasts  should  not  have  secreted  milk  previous 
to  delivery,  the  act  of  sucking  will  encourage  and  expe- 
dite the  secretion.  Thus  the  mother  will  be  saved  from 
much  pain,  connected  with  distended  breasts.  Besides 
which,  if  the  infant  be  not  put  to  the  nipple  till  the 
breasts  become  full  and  tense,  the  nipple  itself  will 
sometimes  almost  disappear,  on  account  of  its  being 
stretched,  and  without  much,  and  often  ineffectual 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  child,  it  cannot  be  laid  hold 
of,  and  even  then  the  pain  endured  by  the  mother  is 
exquisitely  severe,  and  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of 
sore  nipples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  is  observed  in  wUd 
animals,  that  if  the  habits  of  the  human  species  were 
equally  natural  with  those  of  the  brute  creation,  the 
breasts  of  a  mother  would  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
the  first  milk  to  purge  the  infant,  and  carry  off  that 
large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  mucus  which  is  found 
in  the  bowels  of  new-born  infants.  But  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  the  least  of  two  evils  to  have  recourse 
to  the  unnatural  practice  of  exliibiting  a  httle  opening 
medicine,  which  will  accompKsh  what,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  milk  first  formed  would  do. 

E  2 
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The  absurd  practice  of  compelling  the  child  to  devour 
a  quantity  of  sugar  and  butter  immediately  on  its  enter- 
ing the  world,  should  be  strictly  forbidden  by  the  mother. 
Yet  something  is  necessary  to  carry  off  the  contents  of 
the  bowels,  and  nothing  answers  better  than  about  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  castor-oil.  This  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice,  if  found  necessary. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  too  pre- 
valent custom  of  exhibiting  large  and  repeated  doses  of 
opium  to  a  woman  after  delivery.  She  may  be  exhausted 
and  irritable,  and  therefore  require  a  single  and  moderate 
dose  of  this  drug;  but  the  frequent  repetition  of  it  is 
decidedly  injurious,  not  only  by  producing  the  ordinary 
unpleasant  effects  of  opium,  but  more  especially  by 
putting  a  stop  to  those  natural  and  voluntary,  although 
painful,  secondary  contractions  of  the  womb,  termed 
after-pains,  by  which  the  organ  is  restored  to  its  ordi- 
nary size  and  situation.  After-pams  are  usually  least 
severe  after  a  first  labour,  and  must  not  give  rise  to 
alarm.  They  generally  arise  from  the  natural  causes 
just  referred  to,  but  sometimes  from  a  deranged  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  the  former  case, 
fomentations  and  frictions  are  generally  made  use  of ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  a  purgative  is  often  found  to  be 
the  most  effectual  remedy.    This  must  be  mild  but 
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efficient,  such  as  castor-oil,  rhubarb,  or  a  strong  infusion 
of  senna.  Whenever  pain,  however,  is  severe  and  con- 
stant, too  great  a  readiness  to  complain  is  impossible, 
and  the  attention  of  the  medical  attendant  should  at 
once  be  drawn  to  it :  he  will  discriminate  the  causes, 
and  apply  the  proper  treatment.  It  is  likewise  import- 
ant early  to  complain  of  pain,  or  inability  to  void  the 
urine,  because  the  consequences  of  neglecting  the  con- 
dition which  gives  rise  to  these  symptoms  may  be  most 
distressing,  and  perhaps  long,  or  permanently  irreme- 
diable. It  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  some  aperient  medicine  on  the  evening  of  the  second, 
or  morning  of  the  third  day,  and  the  regularity  of  the 
bowels  should  be  carefully  attended  to  at,  and  after,  this 
time,  not  only  because  they  are  naturally  sluggish,  but 
because  the  consequences  of  constipation  are  more  Hkely 
to  be  injurious  then  than  at  other  times. 

It  should  be  very  earnestly  enforced  on  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  new  mother,  that,  imless  under  medical 
direction,  she  is  not  to  indulge  in,  or  give  way  to  the 
solicitations  of  her  nurse  to  partake  of,  spiced  food, 
spirits,  Uqueurs,  and  fermented  drinks  ;  neither  must  she 
permit  her  diet  to  be  other  than  simple  in  its  quality, 
and  moderate  in  its  quantity,  because  her  habits  are  so 
much  changed  (quietude  and  repose  having  taken  the 
place  of  energy  and  activity),  that  what  was  formerly 
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only  a  sufficient,  has  now  become  an  excessive,  supply 
of  food.  But,  besides  this  reason,  a  diminished  supply 
of  food  is  advisable,  in  order  to  moderate  the  intensity 
of  what  is  termed  milk  fever,  which  supervenes  in  two 
or  three  days  in  women  of  full  or  imtable  habit. 

It  is  too  common  to  compel  a  woman,  after  deUvery, 
to  Hve  almost  exclusively  on  gruel  or  broths,  and  to 
distend  her  stomach  by  so  inordinate  a  supply  of  them 
as  to  prove  highly  injurious  to  her.  By  such  an  irra- 
tional practice  the  stomach  becomes  enfeebled,  the 
system  is  debilitated  by  the  constant  perspiration  which 
is  induced,  and  is  rendered  extremely  sensible  to  im- 
pressions -  of  cold,  and  consequently  to  inflammatory 
affections, — and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  rendered  so 
abundant,  that  it  becomes  a  source  of  great  distress. 

The  quantity  of  these  thick  fluids  may,  with  great 
propriety,  be  diminished,  if  the  patient  is  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  a  light  pudding,  with  an  egg  or  two ; 
and,  if  there  be  no  fever,  even  a  moderate  quantity  of 
fish,  such  as  whiting  or  sole,  or  of  animal  food,  such 
as  mutton  or  game,  may  be  allowed,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  full-grown  meat  is  to  be  preferred  to  young 
and  white  meat.  "  This  farinaceous  and  floury  diet  may 
be  varied  in  its  form  till  the  woman,  after  a  few  days, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  resumes  her  usual  mode 
of  living. 
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After  delivery,  a  discharge,  called  by  nurses  the 
cleansings,  appears,  and  continues  for  a  period  of  from 
five  to  ten  days  after  deUvery.  At  first  they  are  vratery 
and  reddish,  but  gradually  vary  in  colour  to  a  light 
red,  brown,  and  ultimately  a  green  hue,  and  have  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  the  "green  waters."  It  would 
be  unnecessary  to  advert  particularly  to  this  natural 
secretion,  were  it  not,  that  in  consequence  of  prema- 
turely sitting  up,  of  improper  diet  and  regimen,  such  as 
high-seasoned  food  and  fermented  hquors,  or  of  an 
unnaturally  high  temperature,  whether  resulting  from 
fires,  clothing,  the  combustion  of  hghts,  the  breathing 
of  a  number  of  persons,  or  of  an  impure  air,  this  dis- 
charge may  become  excessive.  In  such  cases  the  con- 
stitution generally  sympathises,  and  it  becomes  a  serious 
evil.  The  remedial  treatment  required  is  a  cool,  pure 
air,  quietude  of  mind,  the  recumbent  posture,  local  and 
constitutional  remedies.  In  the  natural  condition,  fre- 
quent ablutions,  and  injections  of  tepid  water,  are  too 
much  omitted ;  and  this  neglect  of  common  cleanliness 
is  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  the  unnatural  results  just 
referred  to.  When  they  occur,  these  tepid,  or  cold  and 
astringent  injections  and  washes,  become  essential ;  and 
if  the  disease  persist,  the  cold  hip-bath  and  sea-bathing, 
with  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  medical  attendant. 
Tepid  ablutions  are  in  general  too  much  neglected  by 
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women  after  delivery,  and  there  surely  can  be  no  reason 
why  a  disregard  to  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life 
should  be  peculiar  to  this  period,  or  why  the  person 
should  be  neglected,  while  the  bed-hnens  and  coverings 
are  so  carefully  attended  to.  In  fact,  the  very  reverse 
should  be  the  rule :  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin  being  properly  perfonned,  which 
they  never  can  be  when  the  skin  itself  is  covered  with 
a  thick  crust  of  scales  thrown  ofP  from  it,  more  pecu- 
liarly at  this  time,  when  its  action  is  excited.  It  is 
quite  Tumecessary  to  expose  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  or  even  a  whole  limb,  when  tepid  sponging  is 
being  used,  a  small  portion  can  be  efifectually  sponged 
at  a  time ;  and  when  that  has  been  done,  the  part 
should  be  immediately  dried  and  covered.  Such  spong- 
ing and  ablutions  are  attended  vnth  the  most  pleasant 
sensations,  and  the  mind  sympathises  in  hghtness  and 
composure  with  the  healthful  action  of  one  of  the 
most  important  organs  in  its  economy. 

In  oflFering  a  few  words  on  the  management  of  the 
breasts  after  dehvery,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  distinctions  which  arise  from  their  state  at  a  first 
and  at  all  subsequent  dehveries.  After  a  first  labour 
there  is  seldom  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk  before 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  Milk  is  at  all  times  to  be 
found  in  the  female  breast,  from  that  of  the  unborn 
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babe  to  advanced  life ;  but,  after  the  first  deliveiy  the 
gland  is  called  into  activity,  and  an  abundant  secretion 
of  milk  takes  place,  in  order  to  supply  natural  food  for 
the  new  being.    Previously  the  ducts  are  generally 
closed,  but,  at  the  time  stated,  the  breasts,  excited  to 
their  proper  function,  become  hard,  svFoUen,  hot,  and 
painful,  and  soon  composed,  as  it  were,  of  knots  or 
hard  lumps,  and  weighty.   "When  the  secretion  has  been 
fully  formed,  and  the  irritation,  or  slight  inflammation 
attending  the  process,  has  begun  to  subside,  the  milk 
exudes  on  gentle  pressure,  and  may  be  seen  flowing.  The 
act  of  suction  disengages  more  ;  at  first,  with  slight  pain, 
but  afterwards  with  marked  rehef.     On  the  breasts 
being  sufficiently  drained,  the  hardness,  swelling,  weight, 
and  pain,  are  reUeved,  and  the  painful  sensations  are 
removed.    Nature  has  pointed  out  the  simplicity  of 
the  means  which  are  requisite  to  control  and  manage 
this  state  of  things  ;  the  pain  and  hardness  natu- 
rally induce  gentle   friction,  the  sanation  of  weight 
points  out  the  propriety  of  gentle  support.   The  friction 
may  be  accompUshed  with  the  hand  and  a  httle  hair- 
powder  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  every  few  hours.  But, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to 
apply  the  infant  to  the  breasts  within  twelve  hums  from 
its  birth,  by  which  commendable  practice,  although  no 
milk  may  exist  at  the  time,  its  early  and  gradual  secre- 
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tion  is  invited,  and  the  motlier  is  thereby  saved  much, 
subsequent  inconvenience  and  suffering. 

Should  there  be  any  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
infant  drawing  out  the  nipple,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  breast  being  hard  and  swollen,  and  the  nipple  having 
become  imbedded  in  it,  or  in  consequence  of  the  nipple 
itself  being  unusually  short  and  small,  fomentations  of 
warm  water,  with  a  soft  sponge,  should  be  applied,  which 
will  promote  the  flow  of  milk,  and  the  nipple  should 
be  drawn  out  either  by  a  strong  child,  or  by  artificial 
means.    Various  instruments  are  used  for  the  purpose, 
but  they  are  too  frequently   ignorantly  and  rashly 
employed,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  pain  more  or 
less  enduring.    The  simple  exhausting  syringe,  when 
properly  used,  is  the  most  efficacious  as  it  is  the  most 
convenient  instrument.     An   oil-flask,  or    a  goblet, 
exhausted  of  its  air  by  burning  in  it  a  Uttle  spirit,  or 
by  filhng  it  with  hot  water,  is  also  a  simple  and  efficient 
method  of  drawing  out  the  nipple  and  emptying  the 
breast ;  but  natural  suction  is  always  to  be  preferred 
when  practicable,  not  only  for  the  advantages  thereby 
derived,  but  because  accidents  not  uncommonly  occur 
through  unsldlfulness  in  using  the  simple  means  recom- 
mended. 

In  all  deliveries  subsequent  to  the  first,  the  irritation 
set  up  in  the  breasts  by  the  demand  for  the  fulfilment 
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of  their  function,  exists  some  weeks  before  labour  ;  they 
are  thus  naturally  prepared  for  the  demand  shortly  to 
be  made  upon  them,  and  milk  exudes  within  twelve 
hours  after  deUvery,  so  that  a  bountiful  supply  is 
generally  provided  for  the  infant  within  eight-and- 
forty  hours.  By  early  applying  the  child,  hardness  and 
swelhng,  so  as  to  be  painful  and  troublesome,  need  never 
occur. 

Many  women  suffer  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  from  the  veiy  general  and  reprehensible  custom  of 
indulging  too  early  in  an  upright  position ;  and  even 
those  who  are  solicitous  to  remain  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary in  bed,  often  do  themselves  much  mischief  by  a 
half  -  recumbent  posture,  presuming  that  if  the  lower 
limbs  be  kept  horizontal,  the  position  of  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  unimportant.  This  practice  is  so  manifestly  inju- 
rious, that  it  is  to  be  wondered  how  it  is  so  prevalent. 
The  most  severe  consequences  arise  from  this  error. 
But,  although  the  horizontal  posture  is  necessary  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  delivery,  yet  it  is 
not  necessary  that  that  position  should  be  maintained 
under  the  bed-clothes  ;  it  may  be  more  comfortably 
and  more  rationally  obtained  by  rest  on  a  sofa  or  on 
the  bed. 

Among  the  complaints  to  which  suckling  women  are 
liable,  none,  which  do  not  actually  endanger  their  lives, 
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are  more  painful  and  harassing,  and  a  more  constant 
source  of  discomfort,  than  sore  nipples.  The  common 
reason  why  so  Uttle  success  attends  the  numerous  re- 
medies which  are  put  forth  as  certain  cures  for  sore 
nipples  is  simply  this, — that  the  careless  or  ignorant 
persons  who  prescribe  them  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  nipples,  but  at  once  order 
their  favourite  remedy.  Now,  sore  nipples  may  be  either 
tender  from  permitting  them  to  remain  in  the  mouth  of 
the  child  all  night, — an  absurd  and  injurious  habit, — 
or  from  natural  irritabihty.  They  may  be  sore,  hot, 
dry,  painful,  and  inflamed,  or  they  may  be  cracked 
either  on  the  surface,  or  where  the  nipple  is  fixed  into 
the  breast. 

To  cure  nipples,  sore  from  constant  suction,  requires 
repose; — from  natural  irritability,  soothing  appUca- 
tions,  such  as  fomentations,  and  the  gradual  accustom- 
ment  of  the  part — to  the  operation  of  sucking;  from 
inflammation,  fomentations,  wliich  may  be  medicated 
with  Goulard- water  or  poppy -heads,  and  rest; — from 
cracks  and  fissures  without  inflammation,  protection,  in 
the  shape  of  a  shield,  from  the  action  of  the  mouth  of 
the  child,  and  stimulating  washes  and  astringents,  such 
as  zinc-wash,  alum-wash,  lunar- caustic  wash,  tannin, 
tincture  of  catechu  and  kino, — and  the  most  appropriate 
of  which  will  be  determined  on,  and  supplied  by  the 
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medical  attendant ; — from  cracks  and  fissures  with  in- 
fiammation,  protection  likewise  by  a  shield,  and  the 
treatment  proper  for  inflammation  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and  when  that  has  been  subdued,  then  the  treatment 
for  cracks  and  fissures  becomes  appropriate. 

A  woman  who  has  once  suffered  from  sore  nipples 
should  never  fail,  in  the  anticipation  of  any  subsequent 
confinement,  to  bathe  them  night  and  morning,  for 
months  before  its  arrival,  with  a  strong  solution  of 
alum,  or  with  port  wine  and  brandy,  in  equal  parts,  or 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  green  tea,  taking  care  always 
to  keep  them  dry  and  free  from  pressure. 

Shields  are  made  of  glass  or  of  wood,  and  sometimes 
of  ivory  or  of  sdver,  to  which  are  affixed  cow-teats. 
Many  infants  are  imable,  however,  to  use  them,  owing  to 
the  teat  either  being  too  long,  or  the  shield  being  too 
small  or  too  large.  India-rubber  teats  are  now  much 
used;  and  shields  with  cork  nipples,  have  been  intro- 
duced with  advantageous  results.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  nipples  from  contact  with  the  dress, 
and  consequent  friction.  This  is  best  effected  by  small 
glasses,  which  are  made  and  sold  expressly  for  the 
purpose. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  not  only  is  the  milk  se- 
creted in  great  abimdance,  but  that  its  flow  is  incessant, 
and  attended  with  a  constant  dribbling.    If  the  exces- 
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sive  flow  be  merely  dependent  on  the  abundance  of  the 
milk,  this  abundance  must  be  moderated  by  a  restricted 
diet  and  saline  aperients ;  but  when  it  arises  from  re- 
laxation of  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  themselves,  the 
affection  is  generally  very  troublesome.  The  best  means 
to  use  to  restrict  the  flow  of  milk  are  the  constant 
appHcation  of  solutions  of  some  astringent  lotion,  as 
alum,  or  white  vitriol,  to  the  part  by  means  of  lint  and 
oiled  silk ;  and  the  use  of  semi-globidar  vessels  to 
receive  the  milk.  Of  course  the  nipple  vrill  require  to 
be  carefully  washed  immediately  before  each  application 
of  the  child  to  the  breast. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  and  mmecessaiy  compli- 
cations that  harass  a  female  during  suckling,  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  breasts  and  milk  abscess.  This  affection 
is  attended  vdth  much  pain  and  restlessness  ;  and  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  can  rarely  happen  where 
proper  caution  has  been  taken  to  apply  the  chUd 
suflUciently  early  to  the  breast,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  admonitions  which  have  already  been  given. 
If  a  female  is  so  far  neglectful  of  her  ovra  comfort,  as 
to  prefer  to  suffer  the  severe  pain  of  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  of  the  breast,  rather  than  make  a  complaint 
to  her  attendant,  of  course,  palliative  treatment  only 
can  be  adopted ;  but  if  she  apply  to  him  directly  that 
the  breast  becomes  hard,  heavy,  large,  and  painful,  she 
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may  assure  herself  that  she  will  escape  much  pain  and 
discomfort.    She  will  then  require  to  take  sahne  aperi- 
ents, so  as  to  secure  several  motions  daily,  and  drink 
scantily  of  fluids,  to  restrict  her  diet,  and  avoid  all 
causes  of  fever.    The  breasts  vnll  require  to  be  very 
frequently  fomented,  and  gently  rubbed  with  the  hand 
and  hair-powder,  and  supported  by  a  proper  bandage, 
or  a  large  handkerchief,  passed  below  and  over  them, 
and  around  the  neck.    Heavy  poultices  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided;  at  the  best  they  are  dirty,  troublesome, 
and  offensive,  and  their  weight  renders  them  painful 
and  almost  unbearable.    Several  folds  of  thick  flannel, 
properly  cut  to  the  size  of  the  breast,  and  covered  with 
oiled  silk,  so  as  to  overlap  the  edges  of  the  flannel, 
and  the  use  of  spongio  piline  soaked  in,  and  wrung  out 
of  hot  water,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.    If  these 
are  constantly  applied,  it  is  most  probable  that  a  flow 
of  milk  vnll  take  place,  and  the  swollen,  painful,  and 
indurated  breast  will  become  less  distended,  painful, 
and  lumpy.    When  once  a  flow  of  milk  has  been  esta- 
blished, the  breast  should  be  regularly  drawn,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  painful  malady ;  and  gentle 
friction  may  be  persisted  ui  till  the  hardness  shall  have 
disappeared. 

Occasionally  the  best-concerted  means  fail,  and  in- 
flammation ensues,  demandmg  the  prompt  application 
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of  leeches  and  evaporating  lotions,  recumbent  position 
of  the  body,  with  steady  perseverance  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  measures  already  suggested.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  suppuration  can  be  prevented,  and  vrhen 
once  throbbing,  with  diminution  of  pain  and  tumefac- 
tion, indicates  the  formation  of  matter,  anodyne  fomen- 
tations should  be  substituted ;  and  as  soon  as  fluctuation 
is  perceptible,  the  patient  should  consent  to  have  a 
lancet  passed  into  the  abscess,  or  else  the  integuments 
above  it  will  slough,  and  leave  a  foul  and  troublesome 
ulcer,  which  will  be  healed  with  difficulty. 

If,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  suckling,  similar 
symptoms  should  present  themselves,  it  would  be  best 
at  once  to  apply  for  medical  rehef,  and  not  attempt  to 
tamper  with  an  affection  so  serious  in  its  consequences. 
In  the  meantime,  fomentations,  as  above  directed,  may 
be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  other  means  indicated  may 
be  employed.  It  is  very  important  indeed  that  a 
woman  should  not  neglect  to  ensure  herself  immunity 
from  sloughing,  or  mortification  of  that  part  of  the  skin 
which  covers  the  abscess,  by  delaying  to  require,  or  not 
requiring,  efficient  assistance,  Faihng  to  seek  aid,  so 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  "to  burrow  below  the  skin, 
the  gland  will  become  broken  up,  and  what  could  bave 
been  readily  cured  in  the  first  instance  by  a  smgle 
small  incision,  may  ultimately  become  a  most  trouble- 
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some  disease,  and  require  deep  incisions  over  all  the 
breast. 

As  long  as  the  abscess  remains  open,  it  is  better  to 
apply  the  child  to  the  sound  breast,  and  to  use  artificial 
means  to  unload  the  diseased  breast.  Gentle  friction 
wdth  the  hand  and  hair-powder  should  be  employed 
twice  daily,  till  the  hardness  which  remains  after  the 
abscess  has  become  healed  up  is  removed.  The  final 
removal  of  the  hardness,  however,  is  a  work  of  time, 
though  it  is  sufficiently  certain.  Nothing  need  be  appre- 
hended from  its  long  continuance ;  and,  with  ordinary 
care,  it  need  not  necessarily  inflame  and  suppurate  on 
the  next  occasion  of  suckling. 


LETTER  V. 


ON  NURSING,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MOTHER. 

Indispensable  duty  of  every  woman  who  can,  to  nurse  her  own 
child. — The  beneficial  influence  of  suckling  on  the  health  and 
dispositions  of  a  woman — The  injurious  consequences  of 
neglecting  so  obvious  a  duty — Unnatural  conduct  of  not  a 
few  mothers — Hired  nurses  formerly  unknown  in  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  and  now  unheard  of  in  Cliina,  Greenland, 
and  in  the  most  barbarous  countries — Necessity  of  persever- 
ance in  attempts  to  suckle — The  unworthiness  of  permitting 
groundless  fears  or  accidental  circumstances  to  interfere  with 
suckling — The  circumstances  which  demand,  and  justify,  the 
avoidance  of  the  office  of  a  nurse  by  a  mother — Means  of 
invigorating  health  and  increasing  the  secretion  of  milk — The 
selection  of  a  wet-nurse — Characters  of  human  milk  in  the 
early  and  advanced  stages  of  nursing — Good  and  poor  milk 
— The  composition  of  the  human,  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the 
ass's  milk — Diet  of  nurses — Influence  of  fermented  liquors, 
fatigue,  and  passions  of  the  muid  on  the  secretion  of  milk,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  child. — The  management  of  the  breasts — 
The  necessity  of  weaning,  as  manifested  by  the  diseases  in- 
duced by  suckling— The  period  proper  for  weaning ;  and  on 
the  means  for  dispersing  the  milk. 

Every  mother  who  would  preserve  and  improve  her 
own  health,  who  wishes  to  heighten  her  maternal  feel- 
ings, or  who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  real  welfare 
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of  her  child,  will  suckle  her  own  offspring,  unless 
special  circumstances,  hereafter  to  he  pointed  out,  pro- 
hibit her  doing  so.  It  is  the  dictate  of  nature,  and 
the  requirement  of  reason. 

Why  has  the  Great  Author  of  all  our  comforts  pro- 
vided an  abundant  supply  of  suitable  food  to  meet  the 
wants  of  an  infant,  if  the  breasts  of  its  mother  are 
neglected  ?  Ask  the  woman  who  merits  the  responsible 
character  of  a  mother,  whether  there  is  anything  which 
has  so  powerful  a  tendency  to  create,  augment,  and 
preserve  that  tenderness  which  she  dehghts  to  cultivate 
for  her  lovely  babe,  as  the  act  of  suckling.  She  will 
acknowledge  that  this  operation,  independent  of  the 
pleasant  sensation  it  communicates,  kindles  her  best 
affections,  sweetens  her  most  anxious  cares,  and,  in 
the  resvdts  which  it  achieves  for  her,  is  an  ample 
compensation  for  the  temporary  and  slender  privations 
which  she  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to. 

And,  as  a  further  inducement,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  medical  men  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
very  rarely  happens  that  a  woman's  constitution  suffers 
from  suckling;  whilst  the  health  of  many  women  is 
most  materially  improved  by  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  nurse.  Dehcate  females  are  generally 
strengthened  by  nursing,  and  many  complaints  incident 
to  women  are  removed  by  it.    If  we  except  the  period 
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of  pregnancy,  fewer  women  die  whilst  nursing  than  at 
any  other  period  of  Ufe ;  and  it  is  a  very  common 
observation  that  their  spirits  are  more  lively  and  uni- 
form, their  tempers  milder  and  more  equable,  and  their 
general  feelings  more  healthy  and  pleasant,  than  under 
any  other  circumstances.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of 
universal  observation  and  acknowledgment,  that  at  no 
period  is  the  countenance  of  the  female  more  attractive, 
the  expression  more  soft  and  beautiful,  or  the  colour  of 
the  skin  more  dehcate  and  natural,  than  during  the 
period  of  suckling. 

A  very  serious  evil,  which  frequently  results  from  a 
woman  neglecting  this  imperative  duty,  is  that  of  her 
becoming  more  frequently  pregnant  than  the  consti- 
tution of  most  females  can  sustain  vsdthout  permanent 
injury.  Tliis  circumstance  will  necessarily  be  casually 
adverted  to,  when  explaining  the  frightful  mortahty 
among  the  infant  population  of  large  towns.  In  these 
foci  of  destruction  to  the  human  race,  on  account  of 
death  steaHng  away  the  hves  of  the  tender  infants,  the 
mother  is  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  if  she  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  maternal  office.  She  thus  becomes 
a  mother  before  she  would  have  done  so,  had  not  her 
child  perished;  and  nature,  by  a  curious  law,  thus 
removes  that  utter  destruction  of  a  population  which 
would  otherwise  incAdtably  ensue  upon  an  enormous 
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amount  of  infantile  mortality.  A  woman  who  suckles 
her  children,  has  generally  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  or  two  years,  between  each  confinement ;  but  she, 
who,  without  an  adequate  cause  for  the  omission,  does 
not  nurse,  must  expect  to  bear  a  child  every  twelve 
months,  and  must  reconcile  her  mind  to  a  shattered 
constitution  and  early  old  age. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  advanced,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  milk-fever  and  broken  breasts  are  not 
unfrequently  the  least  formidable  bad  consequences  of 
not  suckUng. 

It  is  more  particularly  in  the  higher  circles  that 
Uiothers  neglect  this  obvious  duty,  and  deprive  them- 
selves of  so  high  a  gratification ;  but  it  is  not  confined 
to  that  class  of  women.  Too  many  women  who  bear 
the  name  of  mothers  are  so  wedded  to  gaiety  and  dis- 
sipation, that  rather  than  forego  their  falsely -called 
pleasures,  they  will  neglect  their  infants,  and  permit 
them  to  pine  for  want.  Surely  such  parents  must 
possess  hearts  divested  of  maternal  feeling,  and  destitute 
of  eveiy  natural  emotion. 

How  cruel  is  the  conduct  of  that  woman,  whose 
vigour  of  body,  and  freedom  from  disease,  admit  of  her 
nursing,  and  who,  nevertheless,  either  brings  up  her 
child  by  hand,  or  commits  it  to  the  care  of  a  hired 
nurse.    In  the  latter  case,  doubly  does  she  violate  the 
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law  of  nature  ;  firstly,  in  neglecting  her  own  offspring ; 
secondly,  in  monopolizing  for  its  support,  through  her 
cruel  disregard  of  her  own  duties,  another  mother,  who 
would  have  had  the  superintendence  of  her  own  infant, 
wherewith  to  engross  all  her  attention,  and  which,  indis- 
putably, had  a  prior  claim  on  her  solicitude. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  hired  nurses  are  unknown. 
In  China,  whatever  be  the  rank  of  the  parties,  it  is 
deemed  disgraceful  for  a  mother  to  fail  in  the  discharge 
of  so  natural  a  duty  as  that  of  rearing  her  own  child. 
In  this  at  least  they  are  superior  to  us,  and  prove  us  in 
comparison  with  themselves  barbarians.  In  the  purest 
ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  same  feelings  prevailed,  and 
in  the  most  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth  the  practice 
of  committing  infants  to  the  care  of  foster-parents  is 
unheard  of.  In  Greenland,  among  the  Esquimaux,  and 
in  some  other  northern  countries,  so  much  importance  has 
always  been  attached  to  an  infant  living  on  its  mother's 
milk,  that  formerly,  when  a  suckling  mother  died,  her 
babe  was  either  entombed  in  the  same  grave,  or  cast  into 
the  sea. 

That  unworthy  fear  of  the  fatigue  and  confinement 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily  accompany 
suckling,  should  prevail  over  the  dictates  of  sense,  and 
stifle  the  natural  feelings  ;  or  that  a  short  trial  of  weeks 
or  days,  or  that  some  trifling  complication,  some  acci- 
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dental  circumstance,  should  cause  the  attempt  to  be 
abandoned,  are,  unhappily,  too  common  events.  But 
it  does  appear  somewhat  extraordinary  that  what  can 
be  borne  by  the  poor  woman  overwhelmed  with  toil, 
should  be  insupportable  to  the  rich  woman  with  all 
the  comforts  and  appliances  of  wealth  to  relieve  her  of 
everything  tiresome  and  disagreeable  in  the  management 
and  rearing  of  her  infant.  While  the  one  is  necessarily, 
by  reason  of  her  poverty,  compelled  to  minister  to  her 
child  at  all  hours,  and  to  sacrifice  her  sleep,  the  other 
may  have  the  chUd  brought  to  her  occasionally  during 
the  night,  and  have  any  other  assistance  she  requires. 

It  would  appear,  then,  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  a 
mother  to  suckle  her  infant,  because  it  is  a  natural  law  ; 
because  it  creates  the  strongest  feehngs  of  affection 
towards  her  babe,  and  thus  tends  more  closely  to  bind 
to  her  heart  her  tender  infant,  the  most  helpless,  and 
therefore  the  most  in  need  of  help,  of  all  created  things  ; 
because  it  prevents,  and  removes,  disease  from  which 
she  is  otherwise  liable  to  suffer ;  because  it  lessens  the 
probabihty  of  a  rapidly-recurring  progeny,  and  thus 
averts  aUke  the  calamity  of  a  shattered  constitution, 
and  the  charge  of  a  large  and  young  family. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  which  are  para- 
mount to  this  duty ;  but  those  which  science  and  experi- 
ence have  demonstrated  as  justifying  and  demanding 
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that  a  woman  should  not  suckle  her  own  child,  are  few, 
though  most  important.  A  woman  who  is  decidedly  of 
an  mihealthy  habit  of  body,  or  in  whom  the  seeds  of 
hereditary  disease  are  well  marked,  should  forbear  to 
indulge  her  own  maternal  feelings  in  suckUng  her  child. 
She  should  reflect,  that  all  experience  has  pointed  out, 
that  to  do  so  is  to  consign  the  tender  bemg  whom  she 
loves  to  the  miseries  and  discomforts,  and  the  danger 
even,  of  more  strongly  partaking  of  her  own  deranged 
bodily  or  mental  constitution.  As  a  positive  rule, 
never  to  be  infringed,  women  of  a  scrofulous  or  consump- 
tive constitution,  whether  hereditary  or  acquired,  should 
never  give  suck.  Firstly,  because  their  own  health 
will  he  endangered  by  so  doing  ;  secondly,  because  they 
are  building  up  blasted  hopes  and  bhghted  affections,  in 
the  sickness  and  deaths  of  their  children.  This  stem 
rule,  so  continually  deliberately  disregarded,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Every  day  we  see  famihes 
of  children  entering  the  world,  quickly  to  perish  of 
some  scrofulous  affection  of  the  brain  or  bowels,  such 
as  water  in  the  head,  or  wasting  away  by  mesenteric 
disease. 

It  has  fallen  within  the  lot  of  the  writer,  in  his  long 
and  extensive  experience,  to  see,  in  many  instances,  the 
whole  of  a  numerous  family  successively  pass  away  in 
early  youth,  through  the  neglect  of  this  rule.  Child 
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after  child  has  perished,  and  the  mother  finally  has 
closed  the  sad  catalogue  of  deaths.  Few  things  are 
more  melancholy  than  to  regard  the  lonely  man  who 
has  buried  all  his  family,  and  who  is  left  with  neither 
child  to  comfort,  nor  partner  to  console  him.  Yet  the 
common  neglect  of  this  precept  is  constantly  affording 
us  such  examples. 

But,  besides  the  scrofulous  constitution,  there  is 
another  kind  of  constitution,  which  even  more  empha- 
tically demands  that  suckling  should  be  aToided.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  those  unfortunate  persons  who  are 
Uable  to  attacks  of  mental  aberration,  or  to  epilepsy, 
or  whose  nervous  temperament  is  highly  excitable. 
What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  encourage  by  any 
means  the  continuance  of  a  class  of  maladies  the  most 
distressing  and  overwhelming  ?  Such  mothers  should 
never  suckle ;  because  suckling  is  frequently  accom- 
panied, under  these  circumstances,  with  a  paroxysm  of 
the  disease,  or  develops  it ;  and  because,  besides  the 
strong  necessity  of  avoiding  the  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease,  the  milk  of  such  mothers  may  be 
changed  into  a  noxious  agent, — even  a  deadly  poison. 
There  are  many  instances  on  record,  where  persons  of 
irritable  temperament  have  placed  their  children  to  the 
breast  shortly  after  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  and  where  the 
death  of  the  children  has  almost  immediately  followed. 
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The  scanty  supply  of  milk,  in  some  instances,  points 
out  the  inutility  of  attempting  to  give  suck,  or  rather  in 
attempting  to  persevere  in  giving  suck ;  and  the  state 
of  the  nipples  sometimes  necessitates  the  abandonment 
of  the  attempt.  Whenever  abscesses  of  a  constitutional 
character,  and  of  more  than  a  very  hmited  size,  exist, 
it  is  improper  to  give  suck. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  mothers  cannot  suckle 
their  infants  ;  still  suckling  should  be  attempted,  unless 
it  be  altogether  impossible ;  for  though  a  woman  may 
not  be  able  to  persevere  for  any  considerable  time,  yet 
suckling,  if  it  be  but  for  three  or  ■  four  vFceks,  may 
avert  those  local  and  general  complaints  which  have 
been  before  adverted  to.  Many  nurses  are  too  soon 
discouraged  when  children  are  awkward  at  taking  the 
breast,  or  when  the  nipples  are  flat  and  sore.  Not 
unfrequently,  if  the  mother  has  energy  and  resolution 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  preliminary  difficulties,  and 
to  make  the  attempt,  she  will  be  able  to  suckle,  even 
though  she  may  have  been  frustrated  in  her  efforts  after 
previous  confinements. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  things 
which  have  been  recommended,  to  invigorate  the  con- 
stitution and  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  Let  it  suffice 
to  affirm,  that  a  plain,  generous,  and  nutritious  diet, 
regular  exercise,  and  cold  bathing  two  or  three  times 
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a  week,  embrace  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  there  exist  some  circum- 
stances, though  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  which  fully 
justify  parents  iu  providing  a  hired  wet-nurse  for  the 
support  of  their  infant.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of 
moment  to  give  some  directions  as  to  the  choice  of  such 
a  person,  because,  on  her  depends  much  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  child  in  after  hfe. 

A  wet-nurse  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the 
same  age  as,  and  of  a  constitution  similar  to,  that  of 
the  mother  whose  babe  she  is  to  suckle.  That  is  to 
-  say,  if  the  constitution  of  the  mother  be  sound, — for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  if  a  child  is  to  be  brought 
up  by  a  foster-mother,  that  foster-mother  should  have 
an  imhealthy  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  her  health 
must  be  perfect,  her  constitution  sound,  and  free  from 
every  hereditary  taint,  especially  of  scrofula.  She  should 
also  be,  if  possible,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  the  mother  of  children  ;  not  only  because  it  is  pro- 
bable that  she  will  have  a  better  supply  of  milk,  but 
also  beciause  she  will  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  infants.  Her  delivery  should  correspond 
as  closely  as  is  practicable  with  the  age  of  the  child  of 
which  she  is  to  have  the  charge,  on  account  of  those 
natural  changes  in  the  state  of  the  milk  which  take 
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place  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  delivery.  She  is  at  once  to  be  rejected  if  unwell 
at  the  usual  monthly  periods.  She  must  be  free  from 
every  bodily  complaint,  and  from  every  source  of  mental 
anxiety.  No  indigestion,  foul  tongue  or  breath,  or  cuti- 
cular  eruption,  should  be  passed  over.  These  should 
be  decided  causes  of  rejection.  Her  temper  should  be 
uniformly  cheerful.  The  breasts  should  be  well-formed, 
globular  and  firai ;  not  flabby  and  flaccid.  The  nipples 
should  be  full  and  well-shaped.  She  should  have  au 
abvuidance  of  good  milk,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  mUk  is  much  richer  and  more  indigestible, — 
and  consequently  very  ill-adapted  to  the  feeble  and 
delicate  stomach  of  a  new-born  infant, — in  an  exact 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  nurse's  deUvery. 
For  many  reasons,  an  unmarried  woman,  if  otherwise 
of  good  character,  is  preferable  to  one  who  is  married, 
whose  thoughts  and  affections  naturally  dwell  on  her 
home. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  milk  may  be 
learned  from  the  foUovnng  observations : — Tlie  milk 
which  is  secreted  a  few  days  after  child-birth  differs 
very  considerably  from  ordinary  milk.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour  and  viscous  consistence.  It  readily  forms  a  thick 
layer  of  cream,  and  is  possessed  of  purgative  properties. 
The  milk  globules  in  it  are  ill-defined — they  are  irre- 
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gular  in  form  and  size,  and  appear  imperfectly  formed ; 
peculiar  globides  are  likewise  fomid  in  it,  which  have 
a  particular  name,  and  on  which  the  purgative  quality 
■  of  the  milk  depends.  After  a  varying  period,  up  to 
the  twenty-fourth  day  after  delivery,  the  new  milk,  or 
colostrum,  as  it  is  termed,  has  lost  its  distinctive  cha- 
racters, and  arrived  at  a  perfect  condition.  Sometimes 
this  change  is  effected  in  a  few  days — sometimes  not 
for  months.  Healthy  milk  has,  when  drawn  from  the 
breast,  a  bluish  colour,  not  unlike  cow's  milk  and  water  : 
it  is  thin,  and  of  rather  a  sweet  taste  and  pleasant  smell. 
On  standing  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  separates,  and  is 
covered  with  a  rich  white  cream,  inchning  in  its  colour 
to  that  of  straw.  It  is  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  holds  sus- 
pended in  it  numerous  perfectly  spherical  and  separate 
globules,  and  in  solution,  cheese,  sugar,  and  various  salts. 
When,  again,  the  milk  is  thick  or  acid,  or  the  globules 
ill-formed  and  scanty,  or  adherent  in  masses,  and  not 
.free,  and  when  it  contains  the  bodies  peculiar  to  milk 
in  its  early  stage,  then  the  milk  is  either  imperfectly 
formed,  or  it  is  diseased.  Poor  milk  is  found  to  contain 
a  smaller  number  of  globules  than  ordinary,  and  is 
watery  and  transparent ;  but  is  not  of  less,  but  rather 
of  more  weight  than  good  milk.  This  kind  of  milk  is 
always  pregnant  with  serious  consequences  to  the  child. 
Rich  milk,  again,  has  a  superabundant  quantity  of  tlie 
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globular  elements,  as  well  as  unusual  quantities  of  sugar 
and  cheese  in  it.  This  rich  milk  is  generally  too  strong 
for  the  weak  stomach  of  the  infant,  whose  growth  in 
consequence  suffers ;  sometimes  it  brings  on  cohc  and 
purging.  But  this  rich  state  of  the  mUk,  and  its  inju- 
rious consequences  upon  the  child,  may  be  modified  or 
averted  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  by  a  judicious  alteration 
of  the  diet ;  secondly,  by  permitting  the  milk  to  remain 
in  the  breast  a  considerable  time,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
more  watery ;  and  by  only  giving  the  child  the  breast 
at  considerable  intervals.  Healthy  human  milk  scarcely 
becomes  sour  after  a  long  period,  nor  is  it  coagulated  by 
acids.  It  never  runs  into  a  state  of  vinous  or  putrid 
fermentation.  Still,  it  differs  so  much  in  different 
women,  and  in  the  same  women  at  different  times,  that 
the  best  test  of  its  goodness,  and  adaptation  to  the 
child,  is  its  agreeing  with  the  infant. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  proportions  of  the 
various  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  milk  of  woman,  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  ass  : 


Woman. 

Cow. 

Goat, 

Ass. 

Butter  . 

.  8-97 

2-68 

4-56 

1-29 

Sugar  . 

.  1-20 

5-68 

9-12 

6-29 

Cheese  . 

.  1-93 

8-95 

4-38 

1-95 

Water  . 

.  87-90 

84-69 

81-94 

90-95 
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It  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  milk  of  woman  there 
is  the  largest  quantity  of  butter,  and  the  least  quantity 
of  cheese,  and  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  the  goat  the 
sugar  and  cheese  are  greatly  in  excess,  as  compared 
■mih  that  of  woman.  It  is  thus  shown,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  adding  sugar  to  the  milk  of  the  cow  for  mfants 
is  erroneous. 

The  diet  of  a  nurse  or  mother  giving  suck  should 
be  simple,  nutritious,  and  such  as  is  easily  digested. 
It  is  an  estabhshed  fact  that,  if  it  be  plain  and  nourish- 
ing, a  nurse  may,  with  impunity  to  a  child,  gratify 
herself  in  any  article  of  food,  if  she  first  habituate  her 
stomach  to  it ;  and  it  wiU  rarely  be  found  that  any 
thing  will  disagree  with  an  infant  which  agrees  with 
herself. 

Unless  the  state  of  the  health  should  require  wine,  or 
beer,  most  nurses  who  have  good  sense  enough  to  try  to 
follow  the  plan  suggested,  will  find  the  comfort  of  their 
feelings  best  consulted,  their  constitution  best  sup- 
ported, and  the  improvement  of  their  babes  most  rapid, 
when  they  avoid  spirits,  wine,  or  beer,  and  drink  milk 
as  their  ordinary  beverage.  It  should  be  substituted 
for  tea.  Some  women  may  require  a  draught  of  good 
bitter  ale  twice  a  day,  but  the  cases  are  rare,  and  in  no 
instances  should  the  ordinary  porter  be  taken,  because 
it  is  generally  charged  with  ingredients  hurtful  both  to 
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the  nurse  and  the  child,  and  the  drinking  of  it  ia  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease. 

The  thirst  which  is  sometimes  excited  by  suckling 
should  never  be  quenched  by  spirituous  or  cordial 
drinks.  Plain  water,  or  milk  and  water,  are  the  best 
beverages ;  rice  or  barley  water,  tea,  weak  chamomile 
tea,  or  infusions  of  various  herbs,  may  be  made  use  of. 
No  practice  is  more  pernicious,  and  more  pregnant  with 
ultimate  physical  and  moral  danger,  than  that  of  in- 
dulging in  spirits  and  water  as  a  beverage. 

A  nurse  should  live  on  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  No  objection,  but  such  as 
is  traditionary  and  unfounded,  can  be  advanced  to  her 
partaking  moderately  of  any  well-boiled  vegetables,  or 
ripe  subacid  fruit.  In  fact,  nothing  can  prove  more 
detrimental  to  an  infant,  than  the  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  mother,  of  avoiding  the  use  of  vegetable  food. 
It  can  only  be  necessary  to  tell  her  that  certain  of  the 
materials  wherevdth  the  frame  of  the  infant  is  built  up 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  vegetable  food,  and  that 
unless  these  materials  be  supplied  it  is  impossible  that 
the  organization  of  the  child  can  be  perfect.  A  nurse's 
meat  should  not  be  too  much  salted  or  fat,  and  rich 
pastry,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child,  should  be  avoided. 

At  least  one  hearty  meal  of  meat  should  be  eaten 
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daily,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  vegetables ;  and  in 
general  the  diet  of  a  nurse  ought  not  to  be  greatly 
altered  from  that  to  which  she  has  been  previously 
accustomed. 

It  is  a  common  prejudice  and  a  great  error  that 
nurses  should  "  hve  well "  in  the  abused  acceptation  of 
the  words.  Nutritious  diet  is  certainly  necessary,  but 
rich  living  renders  the  milk  gross  and  indigestible. 

It  is  of  some  importance  that  food  be  taken  fre- 
quently, and  in  small  quantities,  as  the  milk  is  secreted 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  stomach  receives  its 
nourishment.  The  milk  is  then  fit  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  child,  but,  if  secreted  much  longer,  it  becomes 
unfit.  Unlike  all  the  other  secretions  of  the  body, 
milk  which  has  been  retained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
breast  becomes  thin  and  watery,  and  does  not  afford 
the  same  amount  of  nourishment. 

The  wretched  habit,  already  referred  to,  of  taking  wine 
or  spirits  to  remove  the  languor  present  during  preg- 
nancy and  suckling,  is  an  evil  so  generally  prevalent, 
so  pernicious  in  its  consequences  to  individuals  and  to 
society,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  mothers  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  community,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated.  It  is  a  practice  fraught  with 
double  mischief,  being  detrimental  both  to  moiher  and 
child.    The  relief  afforded  is  temporary,  and  is  invari- 
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ably  followed  by  a  greater  degree  of  languor,  which  m 
its  turn  demands  a  renewal  of  the  same,  or  some  other 
more  powerful  stimulant.  The  habit  by  degrees  weakens 
and  eventually  destroys  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  alters 
and  deteriorates  the  milk,  and  renders  it  altogether 
unfit  to  supply  that  nutriment  which  is  essential  to  the 
existence  and  welfare  of  the  child.  There  can  be  no 
question,  that  children  fed  and  nourished  with  milk 
impregnated  with  poisonous  alcohol  are  prone  to  a 
number  of  diseases ;  that  they  suffer,  and  sometimes 
perish,  from  their  imbibition  of  the  poison  thus  admin- 
istered to  them,  as  surely  as  if  the  mother  directly 
poured  into  their  stomachs  the  deleterious  agent  itself. 

Exercise  is  as  beneficial,  as  fatigue  is  detrimental,  to 
a  nui'se.  How  many  mothers  have,  through  excessive 
fatigue,  so  impaired  their  strength  as  to  be  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  weaning  their  children !  Regular  out- 
of-door  exercise  has  already  been  mentioned  as  so 
indispensable  an  element  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
that  its  importance  at  this  period,  when  it  is  especially 
required  for  the  due  elimination  of  the  secretions  of  the 
body,  must  be  at  once  appreciated. 

Some  young  mothers  greatly  mcrease  their  fatigue 
in  suckhng,  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which  they 
place  their  children  at  the  breast.  A  woman  should 
adapt  her  child  to  such  positions  in  giving  it  suck,  as 
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are  most  easy  to  herself.  If  in  bed,  the  child  should 
take  the  breast  as  it  lies,  and  not  incommode  the 
mother,  by  obliging  her  to  sit  up  in  bed;  because, 
without  any  benefit  to  the  child,  the  mother's  fatigue 
is  thereby  greatly  augmented.  When  up,  the  mother 
should  by  all  means  sit  upright,  and  raise  the  child 
to  her  breast.  The  distorted  posture  so  commonly 
seen  in  suckling,  produces  excessive  pain  in  the  back 
and  hmbs,  without  relieving  the  child  in  any  respect. 

Fretfulness,  agitation,  and  violent  emotions  of  mmd, 
invariably  do  injury  to  a  sucking  child :  the  milk 
becomes  vitiated,  its  secretion  very  often  diminished, 
or  altogether  suspended,  and  the  little  sufferers  have, 
in  many  well-authenticated  instances,  fallen  victims  to 
the  indulgence  of  these  passions  by  the  nurse  and 
mother.  Instant  death  has  occurred,  in  some  instances, 
traceable  to  no  other  cause  than  the  changes  in  the  milk 
induced  by  the  operation  of  great  mental,  excitement ; 
in  other  instances,  convulsions  have  supervened. 

The  breasts  should  be  carefully  covered  vdth  thin 
flannel  or  hare-skin,  when  the  bosom  is  opened ;  because 
the  cold  air  is  sensibly  felt  on  these  tender  organs,  and 
the  sensation  of  cold  is  sometimes  followed  by  pain 
and  inflammation,  which  are  succeeded  by  abscesses. 

Where  the  flow  of  milk  is  very  abundant,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fold  a  handkerchief  several  times,  and  place  it 
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over  the  breasts,  to  guard  the  dress  from  being  soiled. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  handkerchief  a  piece  of  oiled 
skin  may  be  placed :  this  will  effectually  prevent  any 
soiling  of  the  dress;  but  wherever  the  linen  or  hand- 
kerchiefs are  not  frequently  enough  changed,  a  sour 
smell  is  generated  from  the  partial  decomposition  of 
the  milk  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  hnen.  This 
should  never  be  permitted. 

Nursing,  however  much  its  necessity  has  been  urged 
on  various  grounds  in  the  early  part  of  this  Letter, 
sometimes  impairs,  and,  if  persisted  in,  ruins  or  destroys 
the  health  of  the  mother.  This  sad  result  generally 
arises  from  a  want  of  original  power  or  vigour  in  the 
system,  and  an  inability  to  bear  the  long  continuance 
of  an  exhausting  drain ;  or  else  it  may  arise  from  a 
still  more  common  cause, — protracted  suckling.  A 
rapid  succession  of  children  in  a  delicate  woman  often 
weakens  her  frame  so  much  that  she  is  soon  com- 
pelled to  wean  her  child,  or  else  she  falls  into  the  state 
to  be  described ;  but  this  state  equally  results,  in 
some  instances,  during  the  nursing  of  a  first  child. 
The  second  cause,  protracted  suckhng,  by  which  is 
meant  suckling  beyond  the  twelfth  month,  is  generally 
the  result  of  a  desire  to  avoid  pregnancy.  The  symp- 
toms which  mark  out  the  commencement  of  protracted 
suckUng,  or  rather  the  signs  which  indicate  the  nature 
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of  the  affection,  and  the  necessity  of  promptly  ceasing 
to  be  a  nurse,  are  very  insidious,  and  present  themselves 
but  slowly.    The  earhest  symptom  is  the  sensation  of 
dragging  and  weakness  in  the  back  when  the  infant 
is  at  the  breast,  and  a  distressing  sensation  of  ex- 
haustion and  Hfelessness,  or  of  sinking  and  emptiness, 
accompanying  or  succeeding  the  act  of  suckling.  Some- 
times this  sensation  amounts  to  a  feeling  as  if  the  act 
of  suckling  were  accompanied  by  a  giving  out  of  the 
very  powers  of  hfe.    The  symptoms  of  muscular  and 
nervous  exhaustion  then  follow.    The  countenance  be- 
comes pale,  and  the  visage  sharp ;  the  flesh  wastes  ;  loss 
of  appetite,  deranged  bowels,  side-ache,  throbbing  of 
the  head,  singing  in  the  ears,  dimness  of  sight,  giddi- 
ness, and  mental  prostration  supervene.    After  a  while, 
nervous  palpitations,  night  perspirations,  excessive  de- 
biUty,  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  sight,  which  may 
even  be  permanent,  swelling  of  the  ankles,  and  the 
development   of   chest    disease,    present  themselves. 
While  it  is  very  easy  to  prevent  this  sad  train  of 
phenomena,  it  is  always  an  excessively  difficult  thing 
to  restore  the  powers  of  life  thus  wastefully  and  wan- 
tonly sacrificed.     And  long  persistence  in  remedial 
treatment  will  often  do  no  more,  at  the  best,  than 
partially  palliate   an  irremediable   state    of  induced 
misery  and  helplessness.    The  immediate  weaning  of 
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the  child,  and  the  most  energetic  means  to  restore 
the  fading  powers  of  hfe,  are  absolutely  required. 

When  the  monthly  periods  return  during  the  process 
of  suckling,  it  is  proper  forthwith  to  wean  the  infant ; 
this  advice  is  opposed  to  a  commonly-received,  but 
really  very  pernicious,  behef,  that  no  harm  ensues  to 
the  child  from  such  a  condition  of  the  mother;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  milk  diminishes  in  quantity  and 
becomes  impaired  in  quality,  and  unfit'  to  nourish 
the  child. 

Weaning  should  generally  take  place  at  the  ninth 
month.  There  are  few  women  in  large  towns  who  can 
healthily  suckle  their  infants  for  a  longer  period. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  disperse  the  milk,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  during  the  earher  months  of 
suckling,  some  modification  of  the  treatment  will  often 
be  demanded  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances. 
It  is  as  unvnse,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  -^dolently  to  proceed 
about  the  work,  or  by  cold  applications  to  the  breasts 
and  active  purgatives,  to  produce  an  unnatural  condi- 
tion of  things  :  gently  stimulating  embrocations,  com- 
posed of  ohve  oil  and  soap  liniment,  or  soap  liniment 
and  laudanum,  or  camphor  luiiment,  or  a  linen  rag 
soaked  in  brandy  or  ether,  and  kept  covered  with  oiled 
silk,  may  be  used ;  but  friction  with  the  hand  and  hair- 
powder  is  on  the  whole  preferrible.    It  will  be  neces- 
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sary  carefully  to  avoid  permitting  the  breasts  to  get  too 
hard,  painful,  and  distended,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
on  the  other,  bringing  about  a  fresh  secretion  of  milk 
by  drawing  off  more  mUk  than  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  ease.  Saline  aperients,  such  as  Epsom  salts  or 
Seidlitz  powders,  will  require  to  be  taken  so  as  to 
secure  two  movements  of  the  bowels  daily,  and  the 
diet,  more  particularly  the  drink,  should  be  restricted. 


LETTER  VI. 


ON  THE  MORTALITY  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN, 

The  importance  of  arresting  an  excessive  mortality  amongst 
children,  from  the  influence  of  so  alarming  an  evil  on  the 
happiness  of  families,  and  on  the  welfare  of  society— General 
enumeration  of  the  causes  of  infantile  mortality — Contrast  of 
mortality  in  London  and  other  large  towns  and  the  country 
— PrcTentive  means — The  intimate  connection  between  the 
right  management  of  infancy,  and  exemption  from  the  ordi- 
nary miseries  of  mature  age. 

If  it  be  a  fact  established , on  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence,  namely,  on  the  returns  to  the  Registrar-general 
of  the  m'ortaUty  in  England  and  Wales,  that  of  the  chil- 
dren born  in  large  cities  nearly  a  third  die  before 
they  attain  the  age  of  one  year ;  and  that  the  mortality 
in  the  early  and  most  engaging  periods  of  human  exist- 
ence is  so  great,  that  not  less  than  one  half  die  under 
five  years  of  age,  in  the  unhealthy  districts  of  some  large 
manufacturing  towns ;  and  that  one  fourth  of  all  those 
born  in  England  perish  under  the  same  age,  surely  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  some  eiForts  should 
be  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  such  mournful  and 
affecting  ravages. 
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This  frightful  and  appalling  mortality  is,  in  truth, 
matter  for  the  most  profound  reflection.  Accompanied, 
as  it  necessarily  is,  with  a  great  and  enormous  amount 
of  human  misery  and  suffering ;  unnecessarily  wearing 
out  the  lives  of  the  mothers ;  injuriously  operating  on 
their  moral  and  physical  system ;  and  rendering  them 
more  and  more  unhealthy,  and  less  able  to  produce  an 
offspring  strong  and  vigorous, — the  greatest  riches  of 
a  state, — this  excessive  mortality  cannot  be  viewed  with- 
out the  feelings  of  the  philanthropist,  the  statesman, 
and  the  physician,  being  awakened  to  the  vast  import- 
ance of  some  effort  being  made  to  meet  the  gradually 
increasing  waste  of  hfe,  of  strength,  of  power,  and  of 
happiness.  "Whilst  it  is  the  duty  of  the  statist  and  the 
statesman  to  point  out,  and  to  remedy,  the  external 
causes  which  needlessly  consign  to  the  grave  so  great 
a  number  of  those  born  in  this  country,  it  is  equally  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  discriminate  those  causes  over 
which  the  statesman  has  no  control,  but  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  domestic  management  and  the  home-rearing 
of  children,  and  which  prejudice  the  health,  and  destroy 
the  lives,  of  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  infants 
which  are  born. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  produce  this  great 
and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  appears  greatly  aug- 
mented when  viewed  in  the  relation  which  they  bear 
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to  the  welfare  of  a  country  which  derives  its  power 
and  strength,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  amount  and 
vigour  of  its  population ;  nor  are  the  disastrous  results 
diminished  when  looked  at  in  their  connection  with  the 
happiness  of  families  and  individuals,  whose  fond  expec- 
tations are  too  frequently  blasted  by  the  early  death  of 
beloved  children, — the  pride  and  dependence  of  those 
who  deplore  their  loss. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  premature  destruc- 
tion of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  in  the  stages  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  much  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
played in  attributing  it  to  the  change  which  the  con- 
stitution undergoes  after  birth.  But  a  similar  change 
takes  place  in  all  other  animals  as  in  the  human  species, 
without  being  accompanied  by  a  hke  proportionate 
mortality.  Much  that  is  plausible,  but  httle  that  is 
satisfactory,  has  been  advanced  on  the  high  degree  of 
nervous  irritability,  and  the  extreme  dehcacy  of  frame, 
which  exist  during  the  period  of  infancy.  But  this  one 
consideration  and  single  fact  set  such  reasoning  aside, 
that  among  savage  nations,  where  the  plain  dictates  of 
nature  and  common  sense  are  followed,  the  variety 
of  diseases  and  number  of  deaths  bear  no  proportion  to 
those  which  occur  in  civilized  countries. 

There  seems  as  httle  doubt  that  when  the  domestic 
management  of  infants,  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
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human  life  (and  which  it  is  especially  indispensable 
carefully  to  obey  at  a  period  when  their  infringement  is 
followed  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences),  shall 
be  better  known,  and  more  implicitly  acknowledged,  a 
like  great  proportionate  saviag  of  human  hfe  and  happi- 
ness will  be  the  consequence,  as  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  will  result  from  the  enactment  of  efficient  sani- 
tary regulations. 

When  it  is  remembered,  that  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
infant  hfe  which  takes  place  in  this  country,  the  chief 
proportion  is  foimd  to  prevail  in  our  large  towns ;  and 
when  the  state  of  these  towns  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  their  capabilities  of  improvement  regarded,  a  great 
saving  in  human  life,  especially  infant  life,  may  con- 
fidently be  anticipated.  But,  over  and  above  this  great 
saving  from  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  taint  the 
air,  and  render  it  an  ever-present  poison,  and  destructive 
to  human  hfe,  there  is  the  saving  which  it  is  proved  can 
be  effected  by  a  due  regard  to  the  necessities  of  infant 
life,  and  to  the  domestic  means  of  preserving  it.  To 
prove  the  first  position,  it  is  merely  necessaiy  to  refer 
to  the  striking  fact,  that,  while  of  1,000  boys  in  the 
coimtry  there  die  48  annually,  there  die  in  London  of  a 
like  number  93,  or  nearly  twice  as  many.  If  the  air  of 
London  were  as  pure  as  that  of  the  country,  the  lives 
of  8,000  children  who  annually  perish  in  London  below 
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five  years  of  age  would  be  preserved.  To  prove  the 
second  position,  it  is  simply  requisite  to  refer  to  the 
notorious  fact,  that  in  such  a  town  as  Manchester,  where 
the  domestic  management  of  infants  is  scarcely  known, 
and  where  the  imhappy  babe  is  born  almost  to  die, — 
where  the  mothers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  left  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  their  factory  duties,  confide  the  care 
of  their  tender  offspring  either  to  young,  very  young 
and  thoughtless  children  (for  if  they  were  of  seven  years 
of  age  they  would  be  employed  at  factory-work  like 
themselves),  or  leave  them  altogether  neglected  and 
unattended,  too  often  drugging  them  with  poisonous 
sleeping  potions  to  quiet  their  restlessness,  500  of  every 
1,000  children  born,  die  before  attaining  their  fifth  year 
of  age.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  a  mortahty,  marking 
an  awful  sacrifice  of  life  from  external  and  remediable 
causes ;  but,  in  the  other,  we  have  a  most  harrowing 
picture  of  that  most  heathenish  and  barbarian  disregard 
of  human  life  which  characterises  no  population  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  but  that  of  a  manufacturmg  town. 
The  lesson  may  be  useful  in  showing,  on  a  large  scale, 
the  effects  of  domestic  mismanagement,  ignorance,  and 
neglect. 

The  extent  to  which  the  lives  of  the  young  are  being 
saci-ificed  in  England  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
known,  andeach  additional  fact  only  harrows  the  mind  with 
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fresh  horrors.  The  civilisation  which  we  boast  certainly 
•produces  atrocities  which  do  not  occur  in  less  civilised 
countries ;— there,  the  feelings  and  affections,  the  natural 
regard  for  offspring,  the  mstinct  of  brutes,  are  deve- 
loped;— here,  under  the  hypocrisy  of  State  care,  parochial 
watchfulness,  or  domestic  regard,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  children  are  annually  destroyed  through  a  care- 
less, it  would  almost  appear  a  wilful,  violation  of  the 
most  obvious  natural  laws.  The  Tooting  catastrophe, 
wluch  will  be  more  fully  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent 
Letter,  exhibiting  the  lamentably  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  masses  of  the  pauper  children,  arsenical  poisonings, 
through  the  stimulus  of  burial -clubs — those  fertile 
sources  of  crime— the  drugging  by  preparations  contain- 
ing opium,  all  testify  to  a  waste  of  infant  life  perfectly 
appalling. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  do  such  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous practices  prevail  in  the  management  of  infants 
and  children  as  ui  England,  neither  is  there  any  country 
where  they  are  so  obstinately  adhered  to,  in  defiance  of 
reason.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  inattention,  so  profound 
the  ignorance  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  that 
though  the  victims  of  mismanagement  are  counted  by 
their  tens  of  thousands,  it  is  still  a  mystery  how  so 
many  children  survive  the  period  of  infancy. 

The  character  of  most  British  mothers  justifies  the 
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supposition  that  the  prevailing  errors  are  referrible,  not 
so  much  to  deficient  affection,  as  to  prejudice  and  want 
of  information.  But  with  errors  and  practices  handed 
down  as  heir-looms,  adopted  and  persisted  in  with  a 
prejudice  almost  incredible,  and  with  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion most  incomprehensible,  how  can  we  be  surprised 
that  parents,  profoundly  unacquainted  with  what  is 
conducive,  or  pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  endeared 
objects  of  their  affection,  should  see  them  perish,  and 
yet  persist  in  the  practice  of  the  same  errors  that  have 
already  destroyed  their  offspring  ? 

"It  is  an  unpopular  attempt  to  attack  prejudices 
estabhshed  by  time  and  habit,  and  secured  by  the  cor- 
ruptions of  luxurious  hfe.  It  is  equally  unpleasant  to 
attempt  the  reformation  of  abuses  with  but  Uttle  prospect 
of  success.  Yet  there  is  a  secret  pleasure  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  helpless  innocence." 

Until  of  late,  in  no  country  has  the  attention  of  medi- 
cal men  been  so  little  directed  to  the  state  of  infancy,  as 
in  this ;  and  much  of  the  mortality  among  children  must 
be  accredited  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  disseminate 
instruction  on  this  subject  in  a  popular  and  intelligible 
manner.  It  is  true,  that  a  more  correct  feeling  as  to 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  disseminating  information 
concerning  the  management  of  children  is  becoming 
prevalent  among  medical  men.    But  too  many  eminent 
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men,  even  of  the  present  day,  feel  and  profess  an  aver- 
sion to  being  consulted  in  cases  of  infantile  disease,  and 
would  willingly  decline  being  called  upon  to  take  their 
management.  It  thus  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
remedial  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  is  fre- 
quently left  to  nurses,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  most 
dangerous  prejudices,  and  to  practitioners,  ill  informed 
in  this  particular  branch  of  their  profession. 

This  indifference  to  the  treatment  of  infantile  disease 
among  medical  men  arises  from  several  causes  ;  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  practical  inexperience  of  the  diseases 
of  infants,  with  which  the  immense  majority  of  them 
commence  their  career,  in  consequence  of  the  very  scanty 
means  of  acquiring  this  kind  of  knowledge  at  most  of  our 
public  schools.  This  inexperience  is  often  but  httle 
improved  m  an  after  course  of  high  professional  emi- 
nence, as  the ,  history  of  disease  is  studied  with  more 
difficulty  in  infants,  and  the  cases  are  altogether  more 
obscure  than  in  adult  life. 

But,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  those  dis- 
orders of  children  which  require  professional  mterfer- 
ence  and  remedial  treatment,  it  may,  with  justice,  be 
affirmed  that  medical  men  have  greatly  neglected  the 
preventive  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  overcome  and 
correct  those  prejudices  and  errors  of  mothers  and  nurses 
— the  results  of  which,  too  long  contemplated  by  them 
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with  indifference,  they  might  have  prevented  by  their 
influence  and  their  teachings. 

Although  the  opinion  which  has  been  advanced  may 
be  considered  by  many  as  too  strongly  put  forth,  never- 
theless, few  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  a  lament- 
able amount  of  ignorance  prevails  amongst  the  commu- 
nity as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  infants,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  the  averting  of 
disease  ;  and  if  this  be  acknowledged,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  had  the  means  which  are  known  to  the 
medical  profession, 'to  accomplish  these  most  desirable 
ends,  been  properly  and  prominently  inculcated  in  their 
writings  and  teaching,  less  would  now  remain  to  be  done. 
The  opinions  of  nurses,  and  the  practices  which  they 
follow,  are  too  often,  in  tmth,  the  cast-oflf  doctrines 
of  professional  men  of  a  former  age.  The  profession, 
therefore,  lies  under  the  double  duty  not  only  of  dis- 
seminating knowledge,  but  of  repudiating  the  errors  of 
their  predecessors. 

The  causes  which  produce  an  excessive  infantile 
mortality  are  well  knovra ;  they  are  registered,  and  are 
proved,  from  their  very  nature,  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
remedied.  In  towns,  where  the  contest  for  existence  is 
greater  than  in  the  country, — where  females  are  greatly 
engaged  in  various  occupations  wliich  prevent  them  from 
duly  attending  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  their 
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offspring,  and  where  irrational  and  pernicious  practices 
chiefly  abound, — mfantile  mortality  has  been  stated  to 
be  excessive.  This  has  been  already  referred  to  (in  page 
115),  but  it  may  be  well  again  to  allude  to  it,  because 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  the  chance  that  a 
child  in  the  country  under  fifteen  years  of  age  will  die 
in  three  months  be  represented  by  one,  the  chance  that 
a  child  under  fifteen  in  London  will  die  in  the  same  time, 
is  represented  by  tvm.  Or,  in  other  words,  a  London 
child  of  fifteen  is  twice  as  likely  to  die  in  three  months 
as  a  country  child  of  the  same  age.  Not  only  has  this 
been  demonstrated,  but  the  nature  of  the  diseases  which 
produce  this  mortahty  has  been  clearly  defined,  and  their 
very  nature  proves  that  they  are  not  essential  to  infant 
life,  but  preventible  and  remediable.  Tlius,  teething, 
convulsions,  and  water  in  the  head,  kill  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  many  in  towns  as  they  do  in  the  country, — 
two  and  nine-thirteenth  for  one.  Now  the  common  causes 
of  these  diseases  are  remediable  causes,  and  the  diseases 
themselves  are,  therefore,  preventible  diseases.  Scro- 
fulous diseases,  in  like  manner,  abound  much  more  in 
towns  than  in  the  country.  Yet  the  causes  of  scrofula 
are  well  known,  and  the  means  of  averting  the  disease, 
therefore,  are  at  hand,  available  and  ready  for  our  use. 
The  essentials  for  infant  existence  are,  indeed,  very  few  and 
very  simple.    The  luxuries  and  comforts  rendered  neces- 
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sary  to  mature  life  by  habits  and  indulgence  are  not 
required,  but  pure  air,  sufficiently  dry  and  warm,  pure 
water,  simple  and  natural  food,  and  efficient  clothing,  are 
absolutely  requisite.  With  these,  and  these  alone,  the 
great  majority  of  children  born  would  Uve,  and  enjoy  life ; 
without  these,  as  it  is,  the  great  majority  of  children  die. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  where  children 
are  reared  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  manner,  and 
where  they  are  removed  from  those  pestiferous  sources 
of  mischief,  to  which  they  too  often  fall  victims,  they 
enjoy  more  health,  and  are  necessarily  more  vivacious 
and  spirited :  their  beauty  and  perfection  of  physical 
form,  and  their  intelligence,  alike  progress  and  are 
developed.  Few  things  are  better  estabUshed,  than  that 
the  understanding  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  become 
clear  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  general  health 
of  children  ;  and  that  where  the  body  is  diseased, 
or  stvmted,  the  mind  too  frequently  becomes  enfeebled 
and  inactive.  There  is  but  one  apparent  exception  to 
this  rule,  in  the  precocious  development  of  the  feeUngs 
and  affections  of  children  labouring  'under  scrofulous 
disease,  especially  of  the  bowels ;  but  their  very  pre- 
cocity, in  such  cases,  is  an  alarming  sign  of  disease. 

With  these  results  before  us,  whilst  we  have  so  much 
under  our  control,  how  erroneous,  if  not  inhimian,  does 
it  not  appear,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  remedying  of  the 
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maladies  of  infants!  Yet,  besides  the  prevention  of 
the  diseases  which  are  attributable  to  our  refusing 
children  pure  air,  simple  and  natural  food,  pure  water, 
and  efficient  protection  from  the  changes  of  tempera- 
tiu-e  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  we  rush  into 
another  error  of  great  magnitude,  in  refusing  to  them 
the  benefit  of  remedial  aid,  when  they  have  become 
ill, — at  least,  with  that  promptness,  and,  consequently, 
with  that  efficiency  which  is  really  necessary. 

Parents  and  medical  men  are  very  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  very  httle  or  nothing  can  be  done  for  the . 
removal  of  the  complaints  of  infants,  and  charge  upon 
Nature  the  crime  of  introducing  into  the  world  children 
to  perish  from  disease  and  death.  But  this  is  an  error 
pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  inas- 
much as  it  leads  to  a  pernicious  neglect  of  those  mild, 
and  suitable  remedies  which  would  probably  save  many 
lives;  moreover  it  is  founded  on  utter  ignorance,  and  is. 
quite  opposed  to  all  the  manifestations  of  life  and 
health  in  the  other  classes  of  animal  and  vegetable  hfe. 
In  them  we  see,  the  nearer  they  are  to  their  origin,  the 
greatest  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  life,  and  the  unfolding 
of  their  powers  ;  but  in  man  we  argue  as  if  the  ten- 
dency to  die — natural  only  to  old  age — were  a  faculty 
of  youth.  Although  the  diseases  which  assail  early 
infancy  are  numerous,  and  some  which  are  peculiar  to 
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it  severe  and  dangerous,— aud  though  the  organization 
of  infants  is  imperfect,  and  their  vitahty  more  readily 
endangered  and  injured, — yet  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servers, and  the  most  intelligent  physicians,  admit  that 
they  possess  a  povrer  of  sustaining  and  overcoming 
much  greater  degrees  of  disease  than  adults,  and  there- 
fore almost  never  despair  of  a  child's  recovery  whilst  it 
continues  to  breathe.  No  greater  error,  indeed,  can  be 
fallen  into,  than  to  confound  the  susceptibiUty  of  infants 
to  the  causes  which  disturb  health,  and  their  power  of 
recovery  under  a  correct  and  suitable  mode  of  treatment 
vidth  the  comparative  immunity  from,  and  the  extensive 
disorganization  consequent  upon,  disease  in  mature  life. 
Infants,  indeed,  by  the  operation  of  a  law,  yet  undis- 
covered, seem  least  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  certain 
diseases,  greatly  destructive  of  adult  life.  Thus,  the 
pestilential  typhus  spares  tender  infancy,  and  the  loath- 
some small-pox  is  most  indulgent  to  childi-en.  Children 
when  attacked  by  disease,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
present  an  organization  perfectly  sound  and  natural, 
undisturbed  by  former  maladies,  and  free  from  those 
vestiges  of  disease,  and  remains  of  deranged  functions 
so  extremely  common  to  middle  age.  They  have  not 
to  combat,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  instances,  not 
only  with  the  disease  itself,  but  with  those  aggravations 
and  serious  modifications  of  it,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
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inroads  of  disease  upon  structures  already  more  or  less 
deranged  from  attacks  of  previous  maladies,  though 
performing  to  all  appearance  the  functions  of  life  well 
and  healthily. 

Many  of  those  complaints  which  embitter  our  exist- 
ence  in  advancing  years,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
irrational  and  pernicious  customs  of  the  nursery,  and 
but  few  persons  attain  the  age  of  maturity,  who  have 
not  reason  to  deplore  the  existence  of  practices,  which 
in  early  life  lay  the  foundation  of  premature  and  niiiser- 
able  old  age. 

It  is  impossible  too  strongly  to  set  forth  the  enormous 
amount  of  imhappiness,  deformity,  and  distortion  of  the 
body,  and  wretchedness  in  the  after-life  of  individuals, 
resulting  from  diseases  in  their  infancy,  which  might 
have  been  prevented,  in  the  first  instance,  by  proper 
and  judicious  treatment;  and  palliated,  or  altogether 
remedied,  in  the  second  instance,  by  curative  means. 
Squinting,  club-feet,  rickets,  distorted  Hmbs,  and  hump- 
backs, ruptures,  the  wasting  of  early  youth,  and  the 
consumption  of  early  manhood,  the  dehcacy  of  frame, 
the  feebleness  of  constitution,  the  scrofulous  habit  and 
its  numerous  train  of  attendant  ills,  in  the  shape  of  sore 
eyes,  diseased  joints,  swelled  glands,  ugly  ulcers,  and 
enlarged  and  deformed  bones,  etc.,  are  in  innumerable 
instances  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  gross  ignorance 
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and  errors  in  the  rearing  and  nurture  of  infancy.  Wete 
it  not  for  the  faults  and  negligence  of  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  infancy,  how  many  fewer  would 
become  useless  to  society,  and  burdensome  to  them- 
selves when  adults — how  many  would  be  spared  the 
pains  and  discomforts  of  bodily  and  mental  disease — 
how  many,  thus  unnaturally  reared,  woxild,  by  them- 
selves being  healthy,  avert  the  distress  of  seeing  their 
childi-en  inherit  their  maladies  and  their  own  feeble 
constitution !    Infinitely  does  the  state  of  our  constitu- 
tion and  our  rehsh  of  life  in  the  subsequent  stages  of 
being,  depend  on  the  management  of  our  earhest  years. 
The  important  sources  of  mischief  which  have  been 
thus  alluded  to  in  this  Letter  in  a  general  manner,  will 
necessarily  engage  our  most  anxious  consideration,  and 
severally  be  pointed  out  under  the  respective  subjects 
with  which  they  are  connected. 


LETTER  VII. 


ON  NURSING,  IN  RELATION  TO  IXFANTS  AND  CHILDREN, 
ALLUDING  MORE  ESPECIALLY  TO  AIR,  TEMPERATURE, 
WASmNG,  AND 

FOOD. 

General  remarks  on  the  physical  agents  which  modify  the  health 
of  the  infant  in  the  early  period  of  its  life,  and  which  are 
necessary  for  its  preservation — Pure  air  is  the  primary  essen- 
tial to  its  existence,  temperature  is  the  next  important  agent — 
The  influence  of  heat  and  cold — The  necessity  of  protection 
by  clothing,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  high  temperature  pro- 
duced by  respiration —  Washing :  its  necessity  and  importance! 
and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it — Food  :  the  propriety  of 
infants  living  exclusively  on  human  milk — Advantages  of 
putting  children  to  the  breast  early,  and  the  mischief  resulting 
from  omitting  to  do  so— The  periods  at  which  the  child  should 
be  suckled,  and  the  importance  of  regularity  in  suckling-^- 
The  disadvantages  and  disorders  arising  from  a  neglect  of 
this  precaution — Composition  of  infants'  food — Remarks  on 
milk,  and  on  numerous  other  articles  of  diet — Direction  for 
making  beef- tea — Superiority  of  unfermented  bread,  with 
directions  for  its  manufacture  —  Importance  of  the  act  of 
sucking,  and  on  sucking-bottles —  Weaning :  when  to  take 
place,  and  how — On  what  to  be  fed  when  weaned — Quantity 
of  food  to  be  given — Evil  of  overfeeding — Symptoms  of  hunger 
— The  common  method  of  pacifying  children  by  overfeeding 
— The  drink  of  children — Eating  and  drinking  at  the  same 
time — The  temperature  of  food. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  domestic  treatment  of  the 
infant  during  its  earlier  stages  of  independent  existence, 
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and  the  action  of  the  external  and  physical  agents  upon 
its  tender  frame,  it  Is  most  important  to  consider  con- 
secutively the  circumstances  upon  which  its  health  and 
vitality  depend.  The  first  and  prime  necessary  of  inde- 
pendent human  existence  is  air,  to  hreathe ;  and  if 
prominent  attention  has  already  been  given  to  the 
necessity  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air,  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  health  of  the  mother,  sui'ely  it 
can  readily  be  imderstood,  that  so  much  the  more  is  it 
necessary  to  furnish  the  tender  infant  with  pure  and 
wholesome  air.  This  air,  in  the  earUer  period  of  its 
life,  in  this  country,  it  can  in  general  only  derive  from 
the  room  in  wliich  it  is  born,  and  in  which  it  is  too 
frequently  constantly  retained,  for  a  period  much  too 
/  prolonged.  The  importance  of  pure  air  to  the  health 
of  the  child  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate :  let  no 
cause,  then,  exist,  or  continue  in  operation,  which  will 
defile  the  air,  and  render  it  impure,  but  let  there  be 
an  abundant  supply  of  what  God  has  hberally  bestowed, 
but  man  ignorantly  and  destructively  rejects.  Under 
the  important  subject  of  ventilation  this  subject  will 
be  resumed,  and  more  fully  entered  into  in  the  next 
Letter. 

The  next  agent  which  powerfully  affects  the  tender 
babe  is  tem-peratwe.  The  infant,  in  its  dependent 
existence,  has  enjoyed  with  unvarying  constancy  a  tern- 
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perature  adapted  to  the  continuance  of  its  existence ; 
and,  when  ushered  into  the  world,  it  is  natural  to  believe 
that  the  temperature  of  its  body  should  approximate  to, 
and  be  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  of 
its  mother.  Too  great  heat,  like  too  severe  cold,  must 
sensibly  affect  the  delicate  nervous  and  vital  powers  of 
the  young  being.  It  is  impossible,  consistently  with  the 
health  of  the  infant,  to  breathe  air  heated  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  ninety-eight ;  which  is  that  which  it  has  left. 
It  is  true  that  man,  and  children  more  particularly,  as 
it  has  been  proved,  can  bear  continuously  a  very  high 
temperature ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  in  this 
comitry  artificial  means  would  be  requu'ed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  temperature,  and  that,  were  it  obtained, 
it  would  be  highly  uncomfortable.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
to  preserve  the  heat  generated  in  the  body  of  the  new 
being,  by  preventing  that  which  it  has  produced  being 
taken  from  it  by  the  surrounding  cool  air.  This  is 
done  by  immediately  enclosing  it  in  a  proper  receiver. 

The  practice  of  procuring  an  elevated  temperature  by 
preventing  the  heat  generated  in  the  body  being  con- 
ducted away,  by  the  means  of  non-conducting  clothings 
and  coverings,  as  flannel,  blankets,  etc.,  and  of  pro- 
curing a  high  temperature  by  preserving  around  us  the 
foul  air  which  has  served  for  breathing,  and  has  thereby 
become  a  poisonous  gas,  must  be  carefully  distinguished. 
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Air  heated  by  breathing  is  noxious,  nay,  it  is  poisonous^ 
In  securing,  therefore!  a  warm  air  for  the  child,  by  care- 
fully covering  it  over  and  around  with  curtains,  let  the 
mother  reflect  that  she  is  likewise  procuring  a  poisonous 
atmosphere,  to  contaminate  and  corrupt  the  life-blood 
of  her  infant; 

The  influence  of  cold  upon  the  new-born  babe  may 
be  illustrated  by  two  sets  of  facts : — Firstly,  in  the 
extreme ;  secondly,  in  the  continuance  of  a  low  tempe- 
rature. Thus,  at  one  time,  a  law  was  passed  in  France, 
requiring  children  to  be  taken  to  the  mayor  -within 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  birth.  The  children  were 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  winter  cold,  and  to  the  keen 
spring  blasts,  in  their  journey  to  and  fro,  and  numbers, 
consequently,  perished.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
abolish  the  law,  on  account  of  the  excessive  infantile 
mortality  which  it  produced.  Again  :  the  constant  and 
prolonged  exposure  of  the  young  to  a  very  low  tem- 
perature leads,  as  an  invariable  result,  to  the  diminution 
of  its  vital  powers,  the  interruption  of  the  healthy  cir- 
culation of  its  blood,  and,  consequently,  of  its  growth, 
and  the  occurrence  of  some  of  those  numerous  diseases 
so  fatal  to  early  existence.  Next  to  the  breathing  of 
foul  and  poisonous  air,  cold  is  most  injurious  and 
destructive  to  infant  life;  and  the  pains  which  are 
instinctively  taken  by  all  the  higher  classes  of  the  lower 
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animals  to  keep  warm  their  young,  sufficiently  point 
out  the  vast  importance  of  preserving  the  animal  heat 
of  the  young  and  tender  human  being.  But,  strangely 
enough,  in  man  alone  do  we  find  this  natural  and 
instinctive  law  of  the  animal  creation  set  aside,  and  the 
young  being  deprived  of  its  natural  source  of  warmth. 

Having  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the  primary  wants  of  human  existence,  pure  air, 
and  a  well-regulated  temperature,  ablution  or  loashing 
woidd  seem  naturally  to  follow,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  mucus  and  sordes  with  wliich  the  child  enters 
the  world,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  careful  cleans- 
ing, should  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  natural  and 
every-day  defilement  of  our  skin,  and  the  necessity  for 
its  thorough  purification ;  and  if  any  additional  encou- 
ragement could  be  demanded  why  the  skin  should  be 
so  constantly  supervised  and  so  carefully  watched  over, 
is  it  not  enough  to  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
perspiratory  pores  terminating  on  its  surface,  whose  free 
action  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  essential  to  Ufe  as  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  the  agents  of  breathing,  themselves  ? 
But  this  subject  is  so  important  as  to  require  a  distinct 
Letter,  under  the  designation  of  "  Cleanliness." 

The  child,  when  bom,  is  covered,  more  or  less,  com- 
pletely with  a  tenacious,  greasy,  white  and  curdy  sub- 
stance, which  firmly  adheres  to  various  parts  of  the 
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body.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  clean  the  child,  to 
permit  its  skin  to  assume  its  proper  functions,  and  this 
is  effected  by  washing.   In  a  preceding  Letter  (page  71) 
this  process  has  been  referred  to,  and  if  the  mucus  be 
not  got  easily  rid  of  by  the  means  there  mentioned,  the 
surface  may  be  gently  rubbed  over  with  warm  lard, 
which  will  dissolve  it ;  when  the  whole  may  be  washed 
off  together.    If  the  operation  of  wasliing  be  neglected, 
the  mucus  dries  on  the  sldmand  becomes  hard,  it  serves 
as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  produces  excoriations,  and 
a  variety  of  eruptive  diseases,  by  suppressing  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin.    It  is  almost  supererogatory  to  state, 
'  that  warm  water  should  be  employed,  not  only  to  faciH- 
tate  the  process  of  cleansing,  but  to  avoid  inflicting  a 
shock  on  the  tender  nervous  system  of  the  Httle  stranger. 
It  is  infinitely  more  advisable  to  wash  the  infant  in  the 
bath,  which  should  be  shallow,  but  with  sufficient  water 
to  cover  the  body,  than  to  attempt  the  process  of 
cleansing  by  means  of  a  sponge  while,  on  the  knees  :  in 
the  one  case,  the  whole  body  is  subjected  to  the  natural 
temperature,  and  has  the  support  of  the  weight  of  the 
water ;  while  in  the  other,  the  body  is  exposed  to  cold, 
which  is  increased  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  body  of  the  infant  is 
less  easily  managed. 

In  washing,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  the 
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soapy  water  running  into  the  eyes  of  the  infant,  and 
irritating  them.  The  operation  of  washing  is  one  of 
considerable  delicacy,  and  is  in  general  managed  too 
roughly,  and  with  too  great  a  disregard  of  the  tender 
condition  of  a  new-bom  infant.  The  operation  of  dry- 
ing, too,  is  generally  greatly  mismanaged ;  the  infant 
being  too  long  exposed  to  the  air.  The  warm  napkin 
should  cover  it  immediately  it  is  taken  from  the  bath, 
and  the  process  of  drying  should  be  one  more  of  simple 
absoi-ption  of  the  fluid  than  of  rubbing  and  friction.  In 
Germany,  they  manage  the  washing  and  dressing  of 
infants  much  better  than  in  England.  There,  they  have 
baths  for  the  express  purpose,  and  large  square  cushions 
of  chopped  straw,  generally  placed  on  a  table,  on  wliich 
to  place  the  tender  infant.  The  cushion  has  this  advan- 
tage— it  can  readily  be  made  to  take  any  form,  and  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  position  desired  for  the  child. 

Food,  in  its  relation  to  life,  closely  follows  air  and 
temperature ;  and  this  is  a  subject  so  important  in  its 
bearmg  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  child,  and  one 
respecting  which  young  mothers  are  so  ignorant,  that 
extended  remarks  will  be  made  on  it. 

It  will  occur  to  every  intelligent  person,  on  a  few 
momenta'  reflection,  that  the  mother's  milk,  of  women 
as  well  as  of  all  other  animals,  is  intended  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  offspring.    For  many  months  human 
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milk  is  unquestionably  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  food, 
and  no  equivalent  can  be  substituted  for  it ;  for  though 
it  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  nutritious  matter, 
yet  this  is  wisely  ordered,  on  account  of  the  very  weak 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  in  the  early  months 
of  hfe. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  mischief  resulting  to 
infants  from  being  deprived  of  their  natural  nourish- 
ment; for  however  near  the  resemblance  may  be  between 
food  artificially  prepared  and  breast  milk,  still  reason  and 
observation  abundantly  demonstrate  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  latter  to  the  former. 

No  children  exhibit  such  unequivocal  signs  of  health, 
or  bear  up  so  well  under  disease,  as  those  that  hve  exclu- 
sively on  the  breast.  "Wherever  instinct  and  nature  are 
permitted  to  be  monitors,  such  is  the  course  which  they 
point  out  ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if 
parents  would  so  far  return  to  a  state  of  Nature,  as  to 
regulate  their  own  diet,  and  that  of  their  children,  by 
her  simple  and  salutary  admonitions.  Ask  those  mothers, 
who  have  followed  Nature's  dictates,  and  nourished  their 
own  children  (and  not  a  few  known  to  the  author  might 
be  appealed  to),  whether  the  natural  practice  of  allow- 
ing their  mfants  to  live  entirely  on  the  nourishment 
which  their  own  breasts  afford,  has  not  most  materially 
contributed  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  enjojTnent, 
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tod  to  the  improvement  of  their  health,  independently 
of  the  high  gratification  which  they  naturally  felt  from 
beholding  their  children  more  healthy,  and  better  able 
to  resist,  and  endure,  those  diseases  of  infancy  which 
carried  off  the  children  of  other  parents  who  refiised  to 
listen  to  the  claims  of  nature.  Observation  and  inquiry 
will  soon  convince  any  one  disposed  to  be  informed,  that 
the  fond  expectations  of  disappointed  mothers,  and  the 
affectionate  hopes  of  indulgent  fathers,  would  be  much 
more  rarely  blasted,  were  children  solely  reared  on  their 
mothers'  milk. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  children  attain 
to  great  beauty  and  vigour,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
have  any  other  nourishment  than  the  mother's  milk 
till  they  have  attauied  the  age  of  twelve  months ;  and 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  robust  children  to  be  seen 
in  this  country  are  those  that  are  reared  in  a  similar 
manner. 

But  few  mothers,  comparatively,  are  to  be  found, 
who  if  willing,  would  not  be  able  to  support  their  babes, 
at  least  for  a  few  months ;  and  parental  affection  and 
occasional  self-denial  would  be  abundantly  recompensed 
by  blooming  and  vigorous  children. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  child  to  take  nourish- 
ment of  any  kind  for  twelve  hours  after  birth.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  mother  will  often,  except  after 
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first  confinements,  be  able  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  natural  {ood  to  her  infant.    But,  if  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  flow  of  milk  to  the  breasts  be  de- 
layed, the  infant  should  be  fed  every  few  hours  with  cow's 
milk,  which  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  mixed  with  two- 
thirds  of  tepid  water.    There  is  no  necessity  to  add 
sugar,  because  there  is  more  sugar  in  the  milk  of  the  cow 
than  in  human  milk,  though  there  is  considerably  less 
butter.    The  child,  feeble  in  its  power,  can  take  but 
little  milk  at  first,  and  necessarily  demands  a  frequent 
supply,  which  should  readily  be  accorded,  care  being 
taken  not  to  tempt  the  child  and  provoke  its  appetite, 
but  to  leave  it  to  express  its  necessities ;  otherwise 
the  stomach  of  the  infant  will  become  overloaded,  and 
though  vomiting  readily  occurs  and  removes  the  ex- 
cessive quantity,  yet  it  is  manifestly  unwise  and  impru- 
dent to  derange  the  stomach  of  the  infant  merely  be- 
cause it  readily  resents  the  injury.  After  some  ten  days, 
it  is  essential  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
child  and  the  mother,  that  suckling  should  be  performed 
at  regular  and  stated  intervals  ;  about  four  hours  is  a 
sufficient  interval  ;  but  this  periodicity  will  require 
to  be  maintained  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day. 
It  follows  from  this  advice,  as  well  as  from  the  observa- 
tions on  the  causes  of  sore  nipples,  that  the  nipple 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  unnecessarily  iu  the 
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infant's  mouth.  When  some  time  has  elapsed,  iht 
periods  of  nursing  may  be  somewhat  extended,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  mother,  and  without  injury  to 
the  child.  The  breast  may  be  given  just  before  retir- 
ing to  rest,  and  again  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  : 
the  other  periods  may  remain  unchanged.  This  advis- 
able plan,  to  be  successful,  requires  to  be  early  adopted. 
The  vast  importance  of  regularity  in  the  nursing  of 
children  may  be  argued  from  the  acknowledged  bad 
effects  of  continually  filling  the  stomach  of  adults.  A 
sufl&cient  time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  to  complete 
the  digestion  of  one  meal,  before  another  is  thrust  into 
the  stomach,  to  disturb  and  derange  the  process.  Yet, 
with  this  every-day  fact  before  her,  how  often  does  the 
mother,  kindly  in  her  intention,  but  ignorantly,  and, 
in  truth,  cruelly,  misapprehend  every  cry  of  uneasiness, 
or  expression  of  discomfort,  as  solely  originating  from 
a  demand  for  food,'  forgetful  that  the  delicate  frame  of 
the  infant  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  impressions  of 
discomfort,  uneasiness,  distress,  or  pain.  At  once  taking 
it  lor  certain,  that  crying,  the  only  means  of  expressing 
its  sensations  given  to  the  yoimg,  means  a  demand  for 
food,  she  applies  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  gorges  its 
stomach,  already  perhaps  half  full  of  only  half-digested 
milk.  Is  it  wonderful  that  indigestion  should  super- 
vene on  this  practice,  or  that  the  phenomena  common 
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to  it  should  present  themselves,  that  flatulence,  vomit- 
ing, distension  of  the  bowels,  pain,  gripes,  colic,  and 
dirarrhoea,  should  torture  the  child,  and  distress  her 
maternal  feelings  ?  Is  it  less  wonderful,  that  as  long  as 
she  persists  in  the  practice,  medicines  and  drugs  are, 
if  not  useless,  barely  palliative  ?  In  truth,  nothing  will 
so  effectually  appease  the  constant  cries  of  the  dyspeptic 
babe  as  regularity  in  nursing ;  then,  quiet  succeeds  to 
fretfulness,  and  the  pleased  face  of  physical  comfort  to 
the  distorted  and  anxious  countenance  of  physical  pain. 

No  interruption  should  be  made  in  this  plan  till 
nature  has  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  by 
providing  the  infant  with  teeth. 

Enough  has  been  already  advanced  to  convince  minds 
open  to  conviction,  that  bringing  up  young  infants 
wholly,  or  even  partially,  by  the  hand,  is  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  nature,  reason,  and  experience.  But  it  has 
likewise  been  admitted  that  there  are  circumstances  which 
not  only  fully  justify  such  a  departure  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  imperiously  demand  that  the  child  should 
not  be  nourished  by  the  mother.  It  is  true,  that  where 
possible,  a  wet-nurse  should  be  obtained  to  perform  the 
office  for  which  the  mother  is  incapable.  But  still  there 
are  circumstances  which  may  render  the  brmgiug  up 
the  child  by  hand  necessary  and  unavoidable. 

Popular  errors  in  connection  with  the  important 
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subject  of  the  diet  of  infants  and  children  not  only  are 
very  numerous,  but  they  are  so  inveterate  as  to  offer 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  their  eradication.  The  evil 
results  which  flow  from  these  popular  errors  are,  how- 
ever, so  remote,  and  extensive  in  their  operation,  and 
the  sources  of  such  incalculable  mischief,  that  the 
exposure  of  the  errors  themselves  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  very  greatest  moment.  To  these  errors  are  to  be 
traced  not  a  few  of  those  disorders  which  prematurely 
hurry  to  the  grave  many  children  in  the  earher  periods 
of  human  life ;  and  to  them  are  to  be  referred  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  those  bodily  infirmities  which 
embitter  the  subsequent  and  maturer  stages  of  existence. 

The  diet  of  infancy  is  not  a  matter  of  subordinate 
importance.  It  is  the  selection  of  those  substances 
which  are  best  adapted  to  maintain  the  animal  heat  and 
the  vital  powers,  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  system, 
and  to  nourish  it.  It  is  a  subject  involving  consider- 
ations of  the  most  important  kind,  and  to  which,  of 
late,  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  men  has  been 
given,  with  results  which  have  displayed  great  errors  in 
the  supposed  nutritive  powers  of  various  ahments,  and 
especially  of  some  of  those  aliments  commonly  given  to 
children  with  a  view  of  nourishing  and  strengthening 
them.  The  diet  of  infancy,  indeed,  claims  our  especial 
consideration,  and  cannot  too  early,  or  too  constantly, 
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be  a  subject  of  strict  attention,  Wlietber  regarded  in 
its  influence  over  tbe  preservation  of  health,  or  in  its 
connection  with  the  removal  of  disease,  it  equally  demands 
an  extended  knowledge  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

Human  milk,  the  natural  food  of  infants,  combines 
in  its  composition  vegetable  and  animal  ingredients. 
Hence  we  are  taught,  that  if  a  substitute  for  it  be 
required,  that  substitute  should  not  be  exclusively  either 
animal  or  vegetable. 

The  food  of  infants  should  be  milk ;  and  where 
parents  have  the  means  of  procuring  the  milk  of  the 
ass,  they  have,  in  general,  the  means  of  supporting  the 
infant  by  a  wet-nurse ;  but  where  the  latter  is  imprac- 
ticable, the  milk  of  the  ass  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  should  be  given 
fresh  from  the  udder,  and  at  its  natural  temperature : 
(this  may,  if  necessary,  be  preserved  by  artificial  heat.) 
The  milk  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  long,  for 
certain  changes  then  take  place  in  its  composition  :  for 
instance,  the  butter  separates,  and  the  globules  float  at 
the  top,  and  form  a  more  or  less  thick  layer.  Where 
asses'  milk  cannot  be  provided,  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
generally  made  use  of.  It  should  be  mixed  with  two- 
thirds  of  tepid  water,  and  given  twice  daily,  fresh  from 
the  cow.  London  milk  is  generally  so  much  diluted 
itself,  that  one-half  water  will  suffice:  but  it  is  more 
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difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  adulterations  to  which  it  is  so 
unfortunately  liable.  The  milk  of  the  cow  used  for 
children,  partially  or  wholly  brought  up  by  hand,  should 
be  carefully  looked  to.  I  am  satisfied  that  very  often 
much  of  the  uneasiness  which  children  suffer  after 
taking  the  cow's  milk,  is  due  to  the  adulteration  it  has 
undergone.  Chalk,  starch,  and  flour  are  the  most 
common  substances  employed  to  heighten  the  whiteness 
of  the  diluted  milk,  and  sometimes  sheep's  brains  are 
added. 

From  the  Table  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  of 
the  woman,  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  ass,  (which  has 
already  been  given  in  page  102,)  the  differences  which 
exist  between  them  will  be  apparent :  and  as  the  great 
Author  of  Creation  has  formed  all  things  wisely  and 
well,  these  differences,  no  doubt,  are  important,  where 
the  milk  of  one  animal  is  substituted  for  that  of  another. 
Thus  the  much  greater  proportion  of  butter  m  the  milk 
of  the  woman  than  of  the  cow,  goat,  or  ass,  points  out 
a  fact  noticed  by  observant  persons,  but  to  thera  inex- 
plicable :  namely,  that  some  children  have  thriven 
remarkably  well  when  allowed  to  have  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cream  in  their  food.  There  is  nearly  four 
times  as  much  butter  in  the  milk  of  the  woman  as  in 
that  of  the  cow,  and  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  in 
that  of  the  ass,  and  twice  as  much  as  in  that  of  the 
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goat.  While  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  in  the  very- 
reverse  proportion,  the  milk  of  vroman  containing  only 
nearly  one-ninth  as  much  sugar  as  is*  contained  in  the 
milk  of  the  goat,  one-sixth  as  much  as  in  the  milk  of 
the  ass,  and  one-fifth  as  much  as  in  the  milk  of  the 
cow.  The  addition  of  sugar,  therefore,  to  the  milk  of 
the  cow  and  the  ass,  when  given  to  the  human  infant, 
is  not  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  true  composition 
of  the  human  milk  ;  yet  the  practice  of  adding  sugar  is 
universal,  and  is  inculcated  in  almost  eveiy  work  treating 
of  the  management  of  the  young.  The  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  cheese  is  hkewise  a  matter  deserving  much 
consideration,  since  recent  researches  have  proved  it  to 
be  a  most  important  element  in  the  composition  of 
alimentary  matters.  The  milk  of  the  ass  is  nearly 
identical  in  its  composition  with  hmnan  milk,  so  far  as 
the  amount  of  cheese  in  it  is  concerned ;  but  the  milk 
of  the  goat  contains  twice  as  much,  and  the  milk  of  the 
cow  four  times  as  much  cheese  as  is  contained  in 
human  milk.  It  is  on  account,  then,  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  sugar  and  cheese  contained  in  the  milk  of 
the  cow,  that  to  render  it  similar  to  human  milk,  it  is 
necessary  to  dilute  it.  And  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  milk  is  greatest  after  dehvery,  and 
diminishes  in  a  few  days,  while  the  cheese  which  is  at 
first  small  in  amount,  gradually  increases— points  out 
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the  impropriety  of  adding  sugar  where  there  is  already 
so  much  cheese.  The  milk  of  the  cow,  when  given  as 
food  to  an  infant,  most  nearly  approaches  to  that  of 
the  human  subject,  when,  if  pure,  about  five  parts  of 
water  are  added  to  it,  and  three  times  as  much  cream 
as  forms  upon  the  milk  of  the  cow,  on  standing  for  a 
short  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  another  circumstance 
which  has  been  asserted  to  bear  a  material  influence 
upon  the  health  of  children  brought  up  by  hand,  and 
chiefly  upon  cow's  milk :  namely,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  confined  and  impure  air  which  the  cows  breathe 
ui  their  stalls,  and  their  unnatural  mode  of  hving  in 
large  towns,  their  health  is  injured,  and  they  become 
consumptive.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  milk 
of  an  unhealthy  cow  will  not  prove  very  serviceable  in 
nourishing  and  promoting  the  healthy  development  of 
a  young  infant. 

It  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  a  mother, 
having  a  due  regard  for  her  ofi"spring,  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  milk  which  is  to  nourish  her  qhild 
should  be  good  and  pure.  Where  practicable,  then,  she 
should  ascertain  these  facts.  Whenever  the  milk  is 
poor,  it  should  be  rejected,  and  if  adulteration  be  sus- 
pected, her  medical  attendant  can  easily  determine  the 
correctness  of  the  suspicion. 
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It  is  customary  to  give,  iu  the  intei-vals  between  the 
administration  of  milk,  farinaceous  food  alone  ;  but  such 
diet  certainly  is  extremely  unadvisable,  as  starch,  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  in  no  form  enters  into  the 
composition  of  human  milk,  and  contains  httle  nourish- 
ment. The  best  ordinary  food  is  very  thin  barley,  or 
grit  gruel,  or  biscuit  powder,  or  baked  flour,  or  tops 
and  bottoms,  or  unfermented  bread,  or  panada,  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  some  animal  mfusion,  such  as  weak 
cliicken  or  veal  broth,  or  beef  tea,  or  what  is  still  better, 
with  the  addition  to  each  boat-full  of  a  table-spoonful 
of  jelly,  made  without  wine,  from  gelatine,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  any  respectable  grocer's  or  Itahan  ware- 
house. 

A  child's  diet  should  not  approach  nearer  to  animal 
food  till  weaned.  The  consistence  should  always  be  that 
of  cream,  and  ought,  invariably,  to  pass  through  a  fine 
clean  sieve,  to  ensure  its  being  thin  and  smooth.  Many 
object  to  children  takmg  any  sugar  or  salt,  but  we  shall 
err  but  seldom  if  we  follow  Nature,  and  it  is  clear  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  deprive  infants  of  these  articles, 
inasmuch  as  both  sugar  and  salt  form  essential  and 
component  parts  of  human  milk. 

Tea,  whether  made  of  beef,  or  any  other  substance, 
is  best  prepared  for  infants  by  cutting  or  chopping  the 
meat  exceedingly  small,  and  by  pouring  on  it  water  at 
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a  temperature  about  70°,  in  which  it  should  remain  for 
half  an  hour  before  the  temperature  is  slowly  and  gra- 
dually raised.  It  should  remain  at  a  high  temperature, 
or  the  boiling  point,  but  a  very  short  time,  as  by  the 
lower  degrees  of  heat  the  virtues  of  the  meat  will  be 
more  perfectly  extracted.  This  mode  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  meat,  or  by 
boiling  it,  because  in  either  case,  the  outer  fibrinous 
part  becomes  coagulated  by  the  hot  fluid,  and  acts  as  a 
barrier  to  the  proper  digestion  of  the  meat  in  the  water. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  pound  of  meat  to  a  quart  of  water 
will  be  found  to  make  tea  of  a  sufficient  strength  for  all 
ordinary  occasions. 

Bread  and  water  boiled  together  is  the  most  common 
diet  for  children  among  poor  people,  but  it  is  very  apt 
to  generate  acidity  in  the  bowels  and  stomach,  and  pro- 
duce pain  and  restlessness.  When  flour  is  given,  there 
is  no  method  of  preparing  it  equal  to  that  of  baking  it 
till  it  becomes  grey:  this  preparation,  with  milk  and 
some  animal  tea,  or  gelatine,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
If  bread  is  used,  rusks,  biscuit,  or  tops  and  bottoms,  are 
much  more  wholesome  than  ordinary  bread,  because, 
irrespective  of  fermentation,  some  loaves,  such  as  are 
sold  to  the  poor  by  cheap  bread  bakers,  are  made  of 
bad  flour,  and  often  mixed  with  pernicious  ingredients, 
and  have  entering  into  their  composition  alum,  and  very 
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frequently  jalap,  to  counteract  the  astringent  quality  of 
alum.  Unfermented  bread,  however,  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  fermented,  whether  in  the  form  of  rolls  or 
loaves.  And  as  famihes  in  the  country  may  not  be 
able  to  purchase  vmfermented  bread,  I  subjoin  the  best 
directions  for  its  manufacture.* 

Children's  food  should  be  prepared  as  often  as  three 
times  a  day,  with  rain  or  filtered  water,  and  with  not 
more  than  half  of  milk,  which  must  never  be  boiled. 

The  reason  why  rain  or  filtered  water  should  be  pre- 
ferred is,  that  the  water  commonly  supphed  to  many 

*  To  make  white  bread. 

Take  flour,  a  pound  and  a  half;  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  powder, 
two  drachms ;  spirits  of  salt  (hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid),  two 
and  a  half  fluid  drachms.  Water,  thirteen  ounces ;  common  salt, 
a  third  of  an  ounce. 

To  make  brown  bread. 

Take  white  meal,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  two 
drachms  and  ten  grains ;  spirits  of  salt  (hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid),  two  and  a  half  fluid  drachms  and  twelve  drops.  Water, 
fifteen  ounces ;  common  salt,  a  third  of  an  ounce. 

The  flour  and  soda  must  be  most  carefully  mixed  by  the  hand. 
The  salt  is  to  be  first  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  then  to  have  the 
acid  mixed  with  it.  The  ingredients  are  now  to  be  very  care- 
fully and  uniformly  stirred  together  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and 
the  mass  is  to  be  put  immediately  into  a  quick  oven  for  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

The  "  Baking  Powder"  is  a  very  fair  substitute  for  the  above 
formula. 
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towns,  and  especially  to  most  parts  of  London,  is  very 
impure ;  and  however  well  the  stomachs  of  adults  may 
bear  impuritieg  of  all  kinds,  the  stomachs  of  infants  are 
adapted  for  the  purest,  blandest,  mildest,  and  most  un- 
irritatiag  kind  of  food  in  existence,  and  readily  resent 
the  intrusion  of  irritating  fluids,  such  as  Thames  water, 
containing  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  and  refuse  in 
solution  and  suspension ;  and  the  reason  why  the  food 
should  be  prepared  several  times  a  day  is,  that  the 
stomach  of  the  infant  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  inci- 
pient changes  and  decompositions  which  rapidly  take 
place  in  all  kinds  of  thin  and  watery  aliments. 

Occasionally  the  articles  already  enumerated  disagree, 
and  acidity  with  flatulence  accompany  their  use.  It  is 
therefore  well  that  we  can  change  those  things  for 
an'ow-root  powder,  sago,  tapioca,  semolina,  tout  le  mois, 
rice,  panado,  good  beef-tea,  well  boiled  mealy  potatoes, 
and  an  endless  catalogue  of  equally  unobjectionable 
articles. 

But  in  stating  this,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
the  observation  made  before,  that  starch,  whether  in  the 
form  of  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  semolina,  contains 
very  httle  adapted  for  nourishing  the  infant,  or  forming 
the  new  textures  of  the  body;  and  that  more  than  a 
temporary  use  of  it  to  remedy  other  inconveniences,  is 
decidedly  objectionable. 
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When  infants  do  not  thrive  on  the  plan  already  sug- 
gested, asses'  milk  alone  may  be  substituted,  or  beef- 
tea,  with  cream. 

The  abomiaable,  baneful,  and  most  reprehensible 
practice  of  administering  gin  as  a  medicament  with  the 
food  of  children,  for  the  removal  of  wind,  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated.  Peppermint  and  other  solutions 
of  hot  stimulating  oils,  though  not  so  injurious  as 
alcoholic  drinks,  are  also  to  be  reprehended.  Over- 
feeding is  the  cause,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  of  the 
discomfort  which  calls  for  the  use  of  the  remedy ;  and  if 
the  cause  be  avoided,  the  effect  will  soon  cease.  When 
it  is  really  necessary  to  combine  a  pleasant  warm  car- 
minative with  the  food,  a  drop  or  two  of  sal-volatile 
is  most  harmless,  and  may  be  beneficial  when  the 
stomach  is  in  a  weakened  state,  and  does  not  perform 
its  functions  healthily. 

The  usual  method  of  feeding  infants  with  a  boat  or 
spoo7i  is  unnatural  and  injurious.  The  use  of  sucking- 
hottles  is  to  be  preferred.  Sometimes  horns  are  sub- 
stituted :  this  substitution  is  of  no  importance,  because 
both  agents  alike  compel  the  child  to  obtain  its  food  by 
the  act  of  sucking,  without  vdiich,  the  secretion  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  essential  to  digestion,  is  not  produced. 
This  deficiency  of  the  salivary  secretion,  as  much  as 
improper  food,  is  a  common  cause  of  flatulence  and 
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other  symptoms  of  indigestion.  Sucking-bottles  are 
contrived  so  that  the  part  taken  into  the  child's  movith 
resembles  a  nipple.  The  neck,  or  mouth,  is  covered 
with  two  pieces  of  washing-leather  or  parchment,  full 
of  small  holes,  and  shaped  like  the  tip  of  a  finger  of  a 
glove,  and  appears  to  be  almost  as  pleasant  to  an  infant 
as  the  nipple.  A  very  simple  means  of  effecting  the 
necessary  contrivance  is  to  introduce  a  piece  of  sponge, 
into  the  neck  of  a  common  phial,  leaving  projecting  a 
piece  resembling  a  woman's  nipple,  covered  with  the 
wash-leather,  or,  which  is  better,  an  india-rubber  nipple. 
Besides  the  very  important  advantages  which  result 
from  this  mode  of  feeding  in  the  admixture  of  the 
sahva  with  the  food,  the  exertion  of  sucking  through 
these  artificial  teats  produces  about  as  much  fatigue 
as  follows  from  drawing  the  milk  from  the  breasts, 
and  renders  a  child  much  less  disposed  to  overfeed 
itself,  than  when  it  is  offered  a  succession  of  boats  or 
spoonsful  of  food,  which  demand  no  effort  but  that  of 
swallowing. 

Those  mothers  or  nurses  who  have  resorted  to  this 
method  of  feeding  their  children,  have  uniformly 
attested  its  superiority,  and  have  acknowledged  that 
their  children  thrive  best,  when  slowly  fed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  compel  them  to  exert  the  muscles  of  their 
mouths. 
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In  reference,  however,  to  this  manner  of  feeding,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  glass  utensils  should  be 
selected:  they  are  easily  kept  clean,  and  easily  point 
out  the  necessity  of  cleansing.  The  sponge,  if  used, 
should  be  changed  at  least  once  a  day,  and  the  nipple 
of  wash-leather  should  be  frequently  cleansed;  more- 
over, the  remainder  of  the  food  should  be  thrown  away, 
and  the  vessel  washed,  by  which  means  the  newly- 
prepared  food  will  be  sweet  and  healthful,  and  not 
liable  to  be  corrupted  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
previous  food. 

The  preceding  observations  chiefly  refer  to  that  period 
of  infancy  which  Providence  intended  to  be  passed  with 
no  other  support  than  the  natural  food  derived  from 
the  maternal  bosom.  But  a  time  arrives  when  childi'en 
must  be  fed  with  something  more  substantial  than 
fluids ;  for  though  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  of 
an  infant,  for  some  months,  are  only  adapted  to  receive 
food  resembling  the  mother's  milk,  they  gradually 
acquire  ability  to  convert  into  nourishment  those  sub- 
stances which  must  be  broken  down  by  the  teeth  before 
they  are  fitted  for  digestion. 

No  invariable  rule  can  be  estabhshed  for  determining 
the  period  when  suckling,  or  feeding  mfants  with  fluid 
food  shall  cease.  Weaning  is  a  subject  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  and  the  age  at  which  it  should  take 
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place  must  depend  on  existing  circumstances.  Nature 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  subjects,  is  our  surest  guide ; 
and  no  individual  circumstance  should  so  much  influ- 
ence a  mother,  when  determining  this  point,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth. 

Until  children  have  four  or  six  teeth,  they  can  have 
little  to  do  vnth  articles  of  food  which  require  masti- 
cating, and,  unless  meat  and  other  solid  articles  are 
masticated,  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  digested.  Can 
toothless  children  accomplish  mastication  ? 

The  health  of  a  child  should  be  good  when  about  to 
be  weaned.  Good  health,  however,  must  not  be  waited 
for  in  the  case  of  those  small,  puny  children,  who  never 
thrive  on  the  breast,  on  account  of  the  defective  state 
of  the  health,  or  of  the  milk,  of  the  nurse,  and  whoj 
most  commonly,  are  benefited  by  being  weaned.  Should 
the  nurse  be  pregnant,  want  strength,  or  suffer  from 
suckling,  or  should  she  be  afflicted  with  any  consti- 
tutional complaint,  and  should  the  child  be  suffering 
from  teething,  or  from  any  eruptive  or  other  disease, 
— circumstances  which  would  necessitate  weaning  for 
her  safety,  and  the  preservation  of  her  health, — then 
it  would  be  unwise  to  deprive  the  child  of  the  susten- 
ance to  which,  from  its  birth,  it  may  have  been  ac- 
customed; however  necessaiy  it  would  be  to  change 
and  seek  for  another  nurse. 
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It  is  rarely  necessary  to  prepare  an  infant  for  wean- 
ing. Many  groundless  apprehensions  are  expressed 
and  cherislied  by  mothers  lest  their  children  should  not 
readily  take  food  when  depidved  of  the  breast,  unless 
they  have  been  previously  accustomed  to  being  fed. 
Although  it  is  not  advisable,  suddenly  and  entirely,  tr 
change  the  food  of  infants,  but  rather  to  accustom  them 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  more  sohd  articles,  still  it  is  of 
comparatively  httle  importance,  for  it  has  been  very 
often  found  that  children  who  would  never  feed  when 
at  the  breast,  have  at  once,  when  removed  from  it, 
taken  to  a  more  substantial  diet,  and  have  thriven 
equally  as  well  as  those  with  whom  the  change  was 
gradually  and  slowly  effected. 

Children  best  bear  weaning  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twelve  months ;  but,  it  may  be  repeated, 
their  capacity  to  masticate  and  digest  solid  food  is  the 
only  true  and  efficient  criterion  of  the  propriety  of 
depriving  them  of  the  breast,  independently  of  those 
other  and  pecuhar  circumstances  which  fully  justify 
weaning  at  an  earlier  period. 

Preparatory  to  weaning,  a  child  should  be  indulged 
with  a  piece  of  the  upper  crust  of  a  loaf,  one  end  of 
which  may  be  dipped  in  milk,  and  put  into  its  mouth, 
and  the  other  into  its  hand.  With  this  the  child  should 
be  permitted  to  amuse  itself.    The  crust  not  only 
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affords  nourishment,  but  it  tends  to  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  saUva,  softens  the  gums,  greatly  facilitates  the 
passage  of  the  teeth  through  the  gimis,  and  excites  a 
natural  action  >in  them,  which  causes  them  to  become 
softened,  and  readily  expanded  by  the  advancing  teeth. 
They  thus  meet  with  less  difficulty  in  their  passage 
through  the  gums,  and  the  irritation  which  otherwise 
might  arise  is  prevented  or  allayed. 

When  teeth  have  appeared,  mutton,  or  any  meat  of 
easy  digestion,  may  be  very  finely  minced,  and  mixed 
with  crumb  of  bread  or  mealy  potatoes,  and  given  once 
a  day.  Plain  hght  pudding,  with  or  without  well- 
boiled  fruit,  may  also  be  allowed.  Until,  however,  chil- 
dren are  quite  weaned,  their  chief  food  should  be  as 
before ;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  thorough 
mastication  of  the  food  is  essential  to  healthy  digestion. 

When  children  are  entirely  weaned,  cow's  fresh  milk 
may  advantageously  be  given  to  them ;  but  the  milk 
should  never  be  boiled,  as  it  is  thereby  rendered  indi- 
gestible. Skimmed  milk  ought  not  to  be  used,  because 
the  skimming  robs  it  of  its  butter— an  important  element 
of  its  constitution.  The  food  may  be  varied,  and  rice, 
grits,  and  broths  may  be  given.    Eggs,  boiled  about 

three  minutes,  may  be  made  use  of  as  nourishment  

first,  the  yolks;  afterwards,  when  the  stomach  has 
become  stronger,  the  whites. 
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No  articles  of  food  of  a  hot  stimulating  nature  should 
be  given,  because,  eventually,  they  impair  the  energy 
of  the  whole  system,  and  become  the  predisposing 
cause  of  a  variety  of  diseases.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  inflammation,  of  fever,  and  of  those  alarming  derange- 
ments of  the  constitution  which  occur  in  teethuig,  are, 
in  very  many  instances,  to  be  attributed  to  the  full 
and  heating  diet  which  is  too  prevalent  even  in  this 
enlightened  age. 

Very  frequently,  indeed,  at  this  period  of  existence, 
does  the  greatest  danger  to  the  life  of  the  tender  infant 
arise,  not  so  much  from  the  occurrence  of  the  natural 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, as  from  the  neglect  of  duly  attending  to  its 
simple  wants,  and  watchfully  ministering  to  its  neces- 
sities. Coarsely  treating  its  tender  and  delicate  struc- 
ture, and  stimulating  food  and  viands  too  often  supphed, 
serve  only  to  irritate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels, 
and  to  produce  irritative  fever,  marked  by  a  hot  skin 
and  flushed  face. 

The  ruddy  flush  and  rosy  hue  of  apparent  health  on 
the  cheeks  of  children  in  large  towns,  are  nearly  always 
unnatural,  and  no  more  indicate  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
constitution,  than  does  the  high-coloured  countenance 
of  the  habitual  drunkard.  Generally,  this  high  colour 
origuaates  from  feeding  children  on  fermented  liquors 
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and  high-seasoued  dishes.  Sucli  children  are,  in  truth, 
no  better  able  to  cope  with  disease  than  the  drunkard, 
■who  frequently  falls  a  ready  victim  to  the  slightest 
malady. 

When  children  are  pale  and  delicate,  and  perhaps 
weakly,  no  error  is  more  frequent  than  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  seeking  to  procure  for  them  strength  and  vigour, 
and  the  hue  of  health,  by  a  liberal  and  imdue  allowance 
of  animal  food.  The  unhealthy  child,  with  the  seeds 
of  disease  sown,  in  the  form  of  diminished  physical 
and  vital  powers,  has  thus  imprudently  thrust  into  its 
system  substances  which  act  as  irritants,  and  which,  by 
preventing  nutrition,  excite  the  more  rapid  development 
of  those  very  scrofulous  diseases  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  administration  of  a  stimulating  and  nutritious  diet 
to  prevent. 

Veal  and  pork  should  never  form  articles  of  diet  for 
children,  neither  should  salted  meats,  since  by  the 
process  the  meat  is  rendered  almost  indigestible  to  a 
tender  stomach.  White  fish,  such  as  cod,  soles,  whiting, 
fresh  herrings,  etc.,  mth  salt,  and  with  or  without  simple 
sauce,  are  unobjectionable. 

Rich  pastry,  and  everything  containing  fat  or  bad 
butter,  is  mdigestible,  disturbs  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  general  health.  Observa- 
tion shows  that  sweetmeats  generally  are  injurious, — 
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they  cloy  the  stomach,  pall  the  appetite,  and  produce 
sickness  and  fever. 

Pastry-cooks'  shops  are  to  children  a  very  abomina- 
tion, and  an  intolerable  nuisance.  There  is  no  method 
so  common  by  which  foolish  parents,  friends,  and 
nursery-maids,  express  their  attachment,  feigned  or  real, 
to  children,  as  by  stuffing  them  with  the  gross  and  vile 
dainties  of  a  confectioner  or  pastry-cook's  shop.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  such  dainties  are  made  to  sell,  and 
that  hog's  lard,  common  fat,  salted  and  not  very  fresh 
butter,  dripping,  and  solid  grease,  as  well  as  flour  and 
eggs,  enter  into  their  composition,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  stomachs  of  these  innocent  creatures 
become  cloyed  and  distended,  and  that  they  are  made 
ill ;  and  then,  because  they  are  sick,  and  disposed  to 
eat  nothing  else,  nothing  else  is  offered  them.  Medical 
men,  and  all  sensible  people,  who  look  on  children  with- 
out that  mistaken  and  blind  fondness,  which  misguides 
their  parents,  know  too  well  that  this  habit  is  a  prolific 
source  of  disease,  vitiates  the  appetite,  and  disinclines 
it  for  simple  and  wholesome  food.  While  no  harm  can 
resull^  from  occasionally  giving  a  child  a  plam  bun,  a 
fruit-tart,  a  biscuit,  or  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  the  abuse 
of  the  practice,  and  the  rendering  it  a  daily  habit,  can- 
not be  too  severely  reprobated. 

Fat  and  much  butter  should  be  prohibited,  on  account 
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of  their  being  difficult  of  digestion.  There  does  not, 
however,  appear  any  reasonable  grounds  for  refusing  to 
the  child  a  thin  scraping  of  recent  good  fresh  butter  on 
its  bread.  The  practice  and  the  hberty,  however,  must 
not  be  abused.  Neither  should  hot  buttered  toast,  fat 
broths,  or  cooked  grease,  m  any  form  or  shape,  compose 
any  part  of  that  food,  which  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
to  form  the  life-blood,  whence  the  body  is  to  derive  its 
nourishment. 

A  singular  prejudice  exists  m  the  minds  of  many 
mothers  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  giving  sugar ; 
but  its  miiversal  abimdance  in  certain  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, its  existence  in  the  milk  of  all  animals,  and 
the  natural  predilection  of  adults  as  well  as  children,  for 
it,  evidently  seem  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting its  more  liberal  use,  especially  as  the  grovmdless 
fear,  that  it  spoils  the  teeth,  is  abundantly  refuted.  The 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  always  get  plump  and  fat 
during  the  sugar  season ;  they,  however,  require  to  take 
a  hberal  allowance  of  condiments  to  remedy  the  indi- 
gestion to  which  it  is  liable  to  give  rise :  the  same  rule 
applies  to  children.  Salt  should  never  be  restrained 
from  the  use  of  the  young,  and  their  natural  feelings 
and  instincts  will  inform  them  when  to  refuse  it. 

Many  parents  object  to  their  children  taking  fruit, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
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SO  doing.  So  far  from  its  being  forbidden,  ripe  subacid 
fruit  ought  to  he  frequently  given  in  moderation :  it 
cools  and  refreshes  the  body,  and  tends  to  regulate  the 
action  of  the  bowels.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  orange  at 
all  times  forms  a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  druik  for 
children,  and  roasted  apples  and  pears  form  an  excellent 
diet,  as  well  as  being  useful  as  laxatives.  Stone  fruit 
should  be  avoided,  and  all  kinds  of  nuts  and  kernels  are 
most  decidedly  improper  and  injurious.  The  rind  oi 
all  fruits  should  be  taken  off  for  children.  Most  dried 
and  preserved  fruits  are  improper,  and  unfitted  for  the 
young  and  tender  stomach.  Figs  are  an  exception  to 
this  remark ;  but  raisins  and  dates  are  objectionable. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  obvious  dictates  of  Nature, 
especially  in  the  diet  of  children,  we  should  rarely  err, 
and  we  should  be  abundantly  recompensed  for  abiding 
by  the  simplicity  of  her  laws,  by  seeing  our  offspring 
grow  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  most  invaluable  of  all 
God's  temporal  gifts,  the  blessing  of  health.  While  it 
is  necessary  sometimes  to  regard  the  development  of 
the  embryo  as  the  type  of  our  organization,  it  is  like- 
wise requisite  to  trace  backwards  well-developed  and 
lucid  facts.  Now,  we  know  that  man  partakes  of  the 
characters  common  to  flesh  and  vegetable-feeding  ani- 
mals ;  nay,  more,  we  know  that  to  live  well  and  healthily, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  partake  of  both  kinds 
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of  diet ;  and  that  neither  alone  fui-nishes  a  sufficiency 
of  all  those  primary  elements  which  are  essential  to  the 
building  up  and  sustaining  his  organization,  but  that 
both  are  required  to  afford  the  materials  for  its  sus- 
tenance and  evolution.  Then  why  should  we  refuse  to 
the  httle  child,  whose  existence  is  dependent  on  the 
same  laws  as  our  own,  a  sufficient  supply  of  vegetable 
food  ?  And  yet  how  rarely  is  it  administered !  Children, 
when  they  live  on  soUds,  as  well  as  when  supported  on 
fluids,  should  daily  partake  of  both  animal  and  vege- 
table diet ;  and  if  they  be  early  accustomed  to  different 
vegetables,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  eating 
moderately  and  regularly  of  any  that  are  not  known  to 
disagree  with  them. 

Mealy  potatoes  form  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for 
children,  but  when  half-boiled,  hard,  waxy  or  new,  or, 
as  of  late,  with  disease, in  them,  they  are  highly  objec- 
tionable;  carrots  are  seldom  sufficiently  digestible  for 
the  tender  stomachs  of  children,  but  turnips,  well  boiled 
and  prepared  with  milk,  are  eminently  serviceable ; 
spinach,  and  the  perfect  heads  of  the  cauhflower  and 
the  brocoH,  may  be  used ;  but  all  vegetables  for  children 
require  to  be  thoroughly  well  boiled,  otherwise  they 
readily  act  as  in-itants.  Cabbage  is  a  coarse  and  rank 
vegetable,  and  should  not  form  part  of  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren, unless  it  be  boiled  at  least  in  two  waters. 
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With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  required  for  the 
support  of  children,  it  is  most  lamentable  to  see  the  utter 
ignorance  of  all  concerned  as  to  the  amount  requisite  for 
the  healthily  carrying-on  of  the  functions  of  life,  and  of 
progressing  in  the  work  of  physical  development.  The 
supply  of  food,  which,  we  might  have  fancied,  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  natural  appetites,  is  greatly  exceeded 
— sometimes  doubled  or  quadrupled ;  and  the  more  the 
child  stuffs,  the  more  is  it  encouraged  to  stuff,  and 
the  more  does  the  foohsh  parent  rejoice  in  the  hearty 
appetite  of  her  child. 

The  overfeeding  infants  and  children,  more  especially 
in  tovras  where  exercise  is  generally  neglected,  is  an 
evU  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  attended  with  in- 
calculable and  almost  never-ending  mischief :  it  is  a 
practice  of  the  most  general  prevalence,  and  the  argu- 
ments advanced  for  its  support  are  not  more  singular 
and  numerous,  than  inconsistent  and  mitenable. 

The  truth  is  that  infants  eat  a  great  deal  too  much, 
and  sleep  too  little,  as  vdll  shortly  be  explained.  The 
injudicious  practice  of  incessantly  distending  their 
tender  stomachs  with  food,  and  of  interrupting  the 
partially-completed  process  of  digestion,  produces 
flatulence,  fits,  relaxed  bowels,  griping,  high  belly, 
mesenteric  disease,  fever,  full  and  bloated  comitenance, 
(which,  by-the-by,  is  generally  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
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of  the  beneficial  results  of  constant  feeding,  because  it 
is  mistaken  for  a  symptom  of  health,)  and  a  train  of 
other  and  more  formidable  evils.  The  deranged  state 
of  the  bowels  induced  by  this  reprehensible  practice  of 
overfeeding,  is  a  very  common  origin  of  that  weakened 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  which  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  consumptive  wasting  from  glandular  disease, 
or  mesenteric  disease,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  and 
of  which  so  great  a  number  of  the  most  interesting 
children  perish.  How  little  does  the  mother  foresee 
the  sad  consequence  she  is  entailing  on  her  oifspring, 
by  deranging  and  destroying  that  apparatus  which  con- 
verts the  food  into  blood,  and  without  whose  healthy 
action  constant  and  every-day  pain  and  sorrow  are 
inevitable  companions !  How  little  does  she  anticipate 
that  the  practice  thus  induced  creates  a  false  and  un- 
natural appetite,  which  urgently  demands  constant 
gratification,  till  indigestion  and  its  long  catalogue  of 
distressing  complaints  follow ! 

Hunger, — a  natural  and  instinctive  feeling,  would  but 
seldom  permit  the  infant  to  err,  or  mislead  it,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  suck  when  it  pleased,  or  to  Uve  exclusively 
on  the  breast.  Care  alone  is  required  to  be  taken  not 
in  any  way  to  encourage  a  new-born  babe  to  distend  its 
stomach,  or  even  to  suck,  unless  it  exhibit  some  symp- 
toms of  hunger.    And  an  attentive  nurse  may  easily 
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become  familiar  with  such  symptoms.  Whether  children 
are  suckled  or  brought  up  by  artificial  food,  when 
hungry  they  will  form  and  move  their  lips  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  and  look  about  them,  and  appear  to  be 
hunting  for  somethmg  which  they  want,  and  which,  if 
not  given  to  them,  they  will  moan,  and,  at  last,  cry  for. 
If  these  motions  and  symptoms  were  duly  heeded  and 
attended  to,  they  would  be  constantly  observed ;  and  if 
infants  and  children  were  moderately  and  regularly  fed, 
they  would  as  intelligibly  manifest  their  wants  as  if 
they  spoke. 

By  the  same  preservative  instinct,  which  calls  for  a 
due  supply  of  food  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  system, 
should  a  child  happen  to  suck  more  than  is  really 
necessary.  Nature  reheves  herself  by  gentle  sickness, 
and  thus  rids  the  stomach  of  the  superfluous  quantity. 
Mothers  are  sometimes  alarmed  by  this  symptom ;  but 
if  the  child  thrives,  it  is  of  no  importance.  Should  the 
milk  be  thrown  up  uncurdled,  or  the  child  pine,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  stomach,  or  milk,  is  essentially 
in  fault.  The  latter  must  immediately  be  changed,  and 
a  mixture  of  animal  food,  in  the  forms  before  mentioned, 
be  substituted. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  stomach  and 
digestive  powers  of  an  infant  are  weak,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  the  food  should  be  capable  of 
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being  easily  assimilated,  bat  that  it  should  be  taken 
frequently,  and  in  small  quantities.  The  reason  for  this 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  though  in  infants  the  power 
to  digest  food  is  weak,  yet  the  process  itself  is  rapid 
and  speedily  completed;  long  intervals,  therefore,  be- 
tween feeding-times  render  the  child  uneasy,  and  induce 
it  to  take  food,  when  obtained,  in  excess. 

But  when  children  are  weaned,  and  begin  to  take 
more  solid  food,  matters  are  changed :  the  stomach 
has  acquired  more  strength ;  digestion  is  less  rapid, 
and  consequently  the  intervals  between  meals  shoidd  be 
longer ;  still  the  signs  which  indicate  hunger  should  be 
sought  for  and  observed.  If  children  are  now  fed  three, 
or  at  most  four  times  a  day,  at  regular  intervals,  it  is 
quite  often  enough.  Between  meals,  repose  should  he 
afforded  the  stomach,  and  an  incessant  process  of  taking 
in  all  sorts  of  indigestible  food  should  be  carefully 
prevented;  for  the  true  instinct  of  hunger  thereby 
becomes  perverted  and  depraved,  and  the  appetite  be- 
comes mmaturally  and  inordinately  increased. 

The  true  criterion  by  which  to  judge  as  to  the 
supply  of  food  requisite  for  healthy  children,  is  to  be 
found  in  their  appetites  :  these,  hke  their  forms  and 
their  figures,  differ,  but  by  them  should  the  quantity 
of  food  be  regulated.  A  healthy  child  generally  eats 
with  eagerness,  and  when  that  disposition  ceases,  it 
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should  in  no  way  be  tempted  to  take  more,  though  the 
absurd  custom  of  urging  a  child  to  take  food  when  it 
refuses  it,  is  a  very  common  practice. 

Children  should  never  be  put  to  rest  immediately 
after  they  have  been  at  the  breast,  or  fed,  but  they 
should  be  amused  and  dandled  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  they  will  generally  throw  up  a  Uttle  wind.  On 
this  habit  the  soundness  of  their  sleep  much  depends. 

The  stomach  is  best  disposed  to  receive  food  in  the 
earher  parts  of  the  day,  and  soon  after  a  child  wakes 
up  from  sleep.  At  these  times  it  takes  its  food  with 
most  eagerness  and  benefit.  It  is  imprudent  to  feed  a 
child  plentifully  before  going  to  sleep. 

A  species  of  overfeeding,  which  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  is  that  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  paci- 
fying children,  when  crying,  by  cramming  them  with 
food ;  unfortunately  it  is  a  very  common  practice.  In- 
stead of  investigating  the  cause  of  the  cries,  how 
customary  is  it  at  once  to  put  the  children  to  the 
breast,  or  force  down  their  throats  a  boatful  of  food,  or 
to  supply  them  with  some  indigestible  tart,  or  piece  of 
pastry,  when  the  pain,  of  which  their  cries  are  the 
expression,  perhaps  originates  in  over-distention  of  the 
stomach !  The  stuffing  of  the  mouths  of  the  children, 
it  is  true,  is  obtained  by  this  process,  and  a  cessatiop  of 
the  noise  which  may  have  grated  or  jarred  upon  the 
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delicate  ear ;  but  let  the  mother  beware — the  resvdt  has 
not  yet  arrived ;  when  it  has  become  duly  developed, 
she  will  perceive  that  distention  of  the  stomach  follows 
the  stuffing  of  the  mouth,  and  the  discordant  sound  is 
melody  compared  with  the  jar  upon  her  feehngs  when 
she  finds  her  tender  child  a  prey  to  disease. 

Drink,  to  satisfy  thirst,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is 
more  important  than  solid  food,  to  satisfy  hunger.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  infant  life,  all  food  being  fluid,  the 
sensation  of  thirst  is  quenched  when  the  hunger  is 
satisfied ;  but  after  weaning,  when  solid  food  is  given, 
drink  becomes  more  essential,  and  the  sensation  of  thirst 
overpowers  and  exceeds  that  of  hunger. 

Children  should  drink  plain  water  or  milk,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  No  child  is  naturally  fond  of  wine 
or  beer ;  and  when  these  fluids  are  offered  they  will 
generally  turn  from  them  with  disgust,  until  their  taste 
becomes  reconciled  to  their  use,  which  indeed,  unless 
they  are  given  as  a  medicine,  cannot  be  justified. 

If  drink  is  within  the  reach  of  a  child  when  being 
fed,  it  will  manifest  a  disposition  to  partake  of  it  before 
feeding :  this  may  be  allowed  in  moderation,  and  at 
proper  intervals  it  may  be  permitted  to  drink  again  once 
or  twice  during  the  meal.  In  general,  no  restriction 
should  be  placed  on  the  natural  satisfaction  of  a  natural 
instmct.    Simple  water,  pure  and  limpid,  can  do  no 
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harm.  Greatly  is  it  to  be  desired  that  its  use  were  as 
common  as  its  demand  is  natm-al.  A  child  will  not 
drink  more  water  than  is  requisite  to  satisfy  its  thirst ; 
and  I  do  not  know  a  greater  cruelty  than  to  refuse  a 
cliild  a ,  draught  of  water,  when  by  signs,  or  otherwise, 
it  manifests  its  desire  for  it ;  and  yet  I  know  few 
cruelties  persisted  in  more  systematically  than  this 
refusal  to  gratify  a  natural  instinct.  Excessive  thirst 
betokens  disease,  some  febrile  aflfection,  or  irritation  of 
some  organ ;  but  it  would  be  as  rational  to  load  the 
heated  fever-patient  with  blankets,  to  prevent  his  catch- 
ing cold  from  the  less  weight  of  clothing  he  then  natu- 
rally desires,  as  it  would  be  to  deny  to  the  thirsty  child 
the  means  of  gratifying  its  thirst.  "When  the  cause  of 
the  excessive  thirst,  hke  the  cause  of  the  excessive  heat, 
is  removed,  the  sensation  of  thirst,  and  the  desire  for 
fluids,  will  disappear  as  rapidly  as  the  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  desire  for  cold.  Toast -and -water  may 
be  substituted  for  pure  water ;  but  I  doubt  if  children 
prefer  it. 

It  may  be  hinted  here,  that  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  in  the  last  paragraph,  I  am  decidedly 
convinced  that  the  practice  of  drinking  at  the  time  of 
eating  is  induced,  and  not  natural,  and  that  it  would  be 
conducive  to  health,  were  an  interval  of  an  hour,  or 
two,  allowed  between  eating  and  drinking.  Instinct 
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prompts  the  brute  creation  to  this  habit ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  if  infants  and  children  were  not 
habituated  to  the  contrary  practice,  they  would  adopt  a 
similar  custom.  If  the  process  of  digestion  be  in  a 
great  measure  that  of  solution  by  a  fluid  secreted  by  the 
stomach,  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  diminish  the  power 
and  activity  of  that  fluid  by  copious  and  frequent 
draughts  of  water,  beer,  or  wine  ? 

It  is  of  some  moment  that  the  temperature  of  a 
child's  food  be  attended  to.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  its  drink,  or  more  sohd  food,  shoidd 
not  be  either  much  above,  or  below,  the  temperature  of 
the  stomach.  If  above  the  natural  heat,  the  stomach 
becomes  enfeebled,  and  especially  when  distended  vnth 
a  large  quantity  of  heated  fluid,  as  weak  tea  :  if  below, 
there  is  less  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  an  occa- 
sional departure  from  this  rule,  provided  the  quantity 
be  small.  Still,  the  most  serious  evils  may  result  even 
from  this,  if  the  body  be  overheated,  and  the  exercise 
which  has  raised  its  temperature  above  its  ordinary 
state,  be  discontinued.  Many  well-authenticated  in- 
stances of  this  description  are  on  record,  in  which 
sudden  death  has  followed  the  imprudent  use  of  water, 
beer,  cider,  or  any  other  fluid  taken  cold  into  the 
stomach,  when  a  child  had  become  heated  by  previous 
exercise. 
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ON    SLEEP — EOCKING  THE    NUESERY — PUEE    AIK,  AKD 

EXEECISE. 

Sleep  :  the  absolute  necessity  of  it  illustrated  by  its  close  connec- 
tion with  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth — The  adjuncts 
and  peculiarities  affecting  sleep,  such  as  warmth ;  sensibility  to 
cold ;  sensibility  on  awaking,  and  sudden  arousing ;  light ; 
colours,  and  noises — The  mother's  bosom  the  natural  bed  of 
the  infant — Position  of  the  infant  in  bed — The  position  of  the 
bed  or  cot — Salubrity  of  the  mattress — Rocking :  its  propriety 
discussed — The  times  for  sleep,  and  the  propriety  of  regularity 
— The  Nursery :  the  vast  importance  of  a  good  nursery;  of  its 
perfect  ventilation;  of  its  proper  aspect,  temperature,  and  means 
of  warming — Investigation  of  the  long-contested  subject  of 
hardening  children — Opposite  plans  contrasted — Advantages  of 
a  rational  system — Mischievous  results  of  imprudent  exposure 
and  of  too  much  confinement — Appeal  to  the  mortality  among 
the  poor — General  rules  as  to  the  exposure  of  infants  to  changes 
of  temperature  and  the  open  air — Observations  on  the  import- 
ance of  pure  air  and  regular  exercise  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  prevention  and  removal  of  disease — Examples  of 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  constantly  living  in-doors — 
The  Tooting  catastrophe — Various  kinds  of  exercise — Nursing 
children  in  the  arms — Remarks  on  the  subject  of  walking — 
Consequences  of  assistance  in  walking — Baby-jumpers,  and 
other  modes  of  in-door  exercise — The  importance  of  not  con- 
straining children  in  their  exercises,  and  the  advantages  of 
riding  to  the  weakly,  delicate,  and  scrofulous. 

Having  in  the  previous  Letter  considered  those  great 
and  important  agents  which  have  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  health  and  Ufe,  I  have  now  to  trace 
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the  influence  of  the  agent  ranking  next  to  air  and 
temperature,  but  which,  having  the  closest  and  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  I 
have  thought  advisable  to  consider,  after  food,  the  chief 
source  of  nutrition. 

Sleep,  in  its  periodical  recurrence,  is  essentially 
comiected  with  sometliing  in  the  nature  of  animals  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  alternation  of  day  and  night,  but 
beautifully  accords  with  the  divine  harmony  of  Nature 
in  agreeing  with  the  earth's  revolutions.  Sleep  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  health  and  development  of  infants 
and  children,  and  its  importance  to  those  young  creatures 
is  in  a  wonderful  manner  illustrated  by  the  phenomena 
of  sleep  in  plants.  When  plants  sleep,  the  movements 
which  indicate  it  are  found  to  be  most  evident  in  the 
last-formed  and  youngest  leaves  of  the  stem,  and  to  be 
least  marked  in  the  older  leaves;  so,  Hkewise,  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  do  we  find  the  sleep  of  young  animals 
to  be  the  most  profound. 

The  healtliiest  infants  pass  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
their  early  existence,  for  some  weeks  at  least,  in  sleep  ; 
neither  is  there  anything  more  detrimental  to  their 
health  than  denying  to  them  the  rest  they  are  disposed 
to  take ;  this  should  never  be  forcibly  broken  in  upon, 
or  rudely  disturbed,  unless  the  sleep  be  uneasy,  or  pro- 
tracted to  an  alarming  extent  by  disease. 
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Healthy  sleep  is  liglit  and  uninterrupted — very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  seen  in  a  full  and  bloated 
child,  whose  brain  and  breathing  are  oppressed  by 
overfeeding  and  its  consequences. 

By  a  httle  management  young  children  may  be  ac- 
customed to  sleep  much  more  than  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  permit  them  to  do;  and  certainly,  as  has 
already  been  urged,  no  individual  circumstance  contri- 
butes so  much  to  their  welfare.  There  are  few  children, 
who,  if  accustomed  to  the  practice  from  infancy,  might 
not  be  habituated  to  sleep  several  hours  during  the  day, 
till  they  attain  the  age  of  three  or  four  years.  Indeed, 
until  the  intellectual  powers  are  evolved,  it  seems  natural 
that  the  disposition  to  sleep  should  be  cherished,  rather 
than  counteracted. 

It  may  be  objected  to,  that  children  who  sleep  much 
in  the  day,  do  not  rest  soundly  at  night.  This  is  not  a 
general  fact,  and  commonly  arises  from  some  derange- 
ment in  their  nutrition.  Such  children  must  not  be 
indulged  with  day  sleep,  but  should  be  diverted,  and 
well  exercised  through  the  day  in  the  open  air,  and 
rather  plentifully  fed  shortly  before  the  nurse  herself 
goes  to  bed. 

Occasionally  a  child  is  restless  all  night,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  day. 
This  degree  of  wakefulness  is  the  consequence  of  some 
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complaint,  which  may  probably  not  be  very  obvious,  but 
which  ought  to  be  discovered,  and  removed. 

The  phenomenon  of  sleep  in  animals  is  dependent  on 
changes  in  the  functions  of  organic  life,  which  during 
its  existence,  continue  to  pursue  their  usual  and  constant 
course.    The  constant  activity  of  the  nutritive  functions 
explains  the  great  length  of  time  passed  by  the  new- 
born infant  in  sleep,  and  the  vast  importance  of  this 
state  of  existence  to  its  health.    As  soon  as  the  organ- 
izing action  no  longer  finds  matter  to  convert  into  the 
structures  which  compose  the  human  frame,  the  infant 
awakes  to  demand  more  nourishment ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  has  obtained  the  nourishment  thus  sought,  so  soon 
does  it  relapse  into  its  dormant  state,  to  build  up  and 
organize  its  little  frame.    Exhaustion  and  decay  are  the 
signs  of  defective  nutrition,  and  rapidly  manifest  them- 
selves whenever  the  infant  is  deprived  of  sleep.  The 
process  of  breathing  in  all  hving  beings  is  accompanied 
with  a  certain  expenditure  of  the  very  body  itself, 
which  requires  to  be  renewed,  otherwise  the  body  must 
perish.    Now,  this  renewal  of  the  body,  this  supply 
to  compensate  for  the  waste,  is  effected,  in  infants, 
during  sleep,  which  satisfactorily  explains  the  neces- 
sity of  sleep,  for  their  continued  growth  and  healthy 
existence.    Even  in  adult  life  we  see  that  ahimdance 
of  food  produces  sleepiness,  and  in  plants  we  know  by 
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experiment  that  the  period  of  their  gi-owth  is  during 
their  sleep. 

After  a  time  the  inclination  to  be  nearly  constantly 
asleep  gradually  wears  off,  just  as  the  desire  to  be  very 
frequently  at  the  breast  passes  away: 

There  are  certain  circumstances  connected  with  sleep 
most  important  to  be  duly  recognised  and  understood. 
The  first  is,  that  a  greater  degree  of  warmth  requires  to 
be  provided  for  the  infant  durmg  sleeji  than  at  other 
times,  seeing  that  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  the 
breathing  are  less  frequent  than  during  the  waking 
state,  and  that  upon  their  frequency  (in  a  state  of 
health)  the  animal  heat  chiefly  depends.  It  is  thus 
that  the  night  is  to  be  considered  a  more  important 
period  than  the  day,  certainly  a  more  dangerous  period, 
to  the  young. 

The  next  is,  that  great  sensibihty  to  cold  follows  the 
awakening  from  sleep,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
tender  infant  should  be  especially  guarded  from  con- 
siderable diminutions  of  temperature  at  that  time. 
Again:  in  awakening  a  child  it  is  most  advisable  to 
permit  the  awakening  to  take  place  slowly  and  naturally. 
The  sudden  arousing  of  a  child  by  agitation,  or  noise, 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious;  and  we  have  but  to  re 
collect  the  difficulty  wliich  adults  themselves  generally 
experience   in  analysing  their  first  impressions— col- 
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lecting  a  knowledge  of  where  they  are,  as  well  as  the 
distress  of  mind,  and,  occasionally,  the  violent  emotions 
which  are  excited  in  them  by  sudden  arousing— to 
undefstand  how  imprudent  and  how  dangerous  such  a 
coarse  procedure  really  is. 

That  light  is  detrimental  to  repose  and  sound  sleep, 
and  the  consequent  due  nutrition  of  the  body,  is  well 
known ;  though  perhaps  it  is  not  equally  generally 
known  that  the  sleep  of  plants  may  be  reversed  from 
night  to  day,  by  producing  artificial  night  and  artificial 
-day.  Yet,  how  commonly  do  we  find  children  put  to 
sleep  in  a  lightened  room.  When  children  are  put  to 
bed,  the  room  should  be  darkened — their  repose  ^will 
then  be  profound,  and  beneficial — their  awaking  that 
■of  renewed  life  and  activity.  It  is  seldom  that  in  this 
country  brilhant  colours  are  to  be  found  in  our  bed- 
rooms and  nurseries.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remark, 
that  such  colours  act  most  injuriously,  by  preventing 
sleep.  Noise,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the 
mother  against  tolerating ;  yet  the  repose  of  the  infant 
is  too  often  broken  by  inattention  to  the  necessity  of 
this  precaution. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  is  the  natural  pillow  of  her  offspring.  All 
nature  points  out  the  propriety  of  this  soft  and  warm 
bed  for  the  tender  infant,  ready  to  be  chilled  by  the 
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slightest  changes  of  temperature.  But  yet,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  child  do  not  lie  at  the  breast,  for 
a  worse  or  more  troublesome  habit  can  scarcely  be 
contracted ; — or  that  the  mother's  rest  be  so  much 
broken  and  distvirbed  as  to  impair  her  health,  and, 
consequently,  the  properties  of  her  milk.  In  such  a 
case,  the  child  must  be  removed  and  fostered  by  another 
female. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that  the 
child  do  not  inhale  the  air  expired  by  the  mother, 
more  particularly  if  the  state  of  her  health  be  imper- 
fect, or  if  there  be  any  pulmonary  disease;  indeed,  in 
the  latter  case,  her  being  a  nurse  at  all  would  be  most 
improper. 

When  an  infant  is  placed  in  bed,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  lay  it  always  on  the  same  side,  but  to  vary 
its  position,  with  the  legs  and  thighs  a  little  bent. 
Either  side  is  preferable  to  the  back. 

The  foot  of  the  bed  or  cot  should  be  towards  a 
window;  because  a  child  naturally  turns  its  eyes  to 
the  light,  and  if  that  be  on  either  side  it  may  be  the 
cause  of  squinting,  (although  squinting  is  generally  the 
result  of  some  temporary  or  permanent  affection  of  the 
brain,  or  muscles,)  or  of  weakness  in  one  eye.  This 
observation  also  applies  to  the  position  of  an  infant  in 
the  lap,  for,  as  much  as  possible,  light,  fire,  and  every 
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other  object  likely  to  attract  its  attention,  should  be 
seen  directly  before  it ;  and  nurses  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful not  to  allow  the  child  to  be  amused  by  a  person 
behind  or  above  its  head,  when  lying  in  the  lap,  for 
the  eyes  then  become  forcibly  and  painfully  turned 
backwards. 

It  is  a  common,  but  very  reprehensible  practice  with 
nui'ses  so  to  place  the  child  on  their  laps  that  its  head 
shall  be  close  or  near  to  the  fire,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  amused  with  the  blazing  light.  The  consequences 
of  this  baneful  custom  are  illnesses  of  more  or  less 
intensity,  often  of  the  brain,  from  the  changes  of 
temperature  to  which  the  head  becomes  subjected,  and 
from  congestion  of  blood  in  it. 

Children  cannot  be  accustomed  too  soon  to  sleep  on 
a  mattress.  A  soft  feather  bed  is  decidedly  injurious, 
particularly  a  soft  pillow.  The  head  should  lay  high, 
on  a  horse-hair  pillow,  and  never  sink  down  amongst 
feathers,  else  it  becomes  heated,  perspiration  breaks  out, 
and  the  child  is  rendered  very  liable  to  catch  cold  on 
being  taken  up.  It  is  also  well  to  accustom  it  to  a 
change  of  beds  in  different  rooms. 

After  four  or  six  weeks  a  cot  or  cradle  may  supply 
the  place  of  the  mother's  bosom  ;  but  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  observations  already  made 
regarding  the  necessity  of  external  heat,  of  warmth 
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derived  from  sufficient  clothing,  and  from  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  room,  but  not  from  the  respiration  of 
heated  and  ah-eady  respired  air.  In  winter,  a  fire  is 
essential  in  the  room  where  a  child  sleeps  alone,  either 
in  a  cot  or  cradle,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
about  65°. 

The  position  of  the  cot  should  always  be  in  that  part 
of  the  room  where  there  is  the  least  draught, — never 
between  a  window  and  the  fireplace,  or  a  door  and  the 
fireplace. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
propriety  of  lulling  children  to  sleep  by  rocking,  of 
which  much  has  been  written,  and  many  imwarrantably 
strong  things  said. 

Many  vei'y  eminent  men  would  never  employ  this 
mode  of  encouraging  infants  to  sleep,  not  only  because 
it  is  a  habit  of  which  they  are  with  much  difficulty 
broken,  but  on  account  of  the  cradle  gathering  wind, 
occasioning  confinement,  overheating  the  body,  disor- 
dering the  digestion  of  food,  and  from  its  procuring  an 
unnatural,  forced,  and  imrefreshing  sleep,  and  impeding 
the  freedom  of  breathing. 

That  violent  rocking  is  injurious,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Swinging  and  rapid  whirling  derange  the  cir- 
culation, and,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  produce 
faintness  and  complete  prostration.    An  apparatus  of 
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this  kind  was  contrived,  and  at  one  time  made  use  of 
to  subdue  furious  and  violent  lunatics,  though  now- 
abandoned.  Its  powers  of  suppressing  the  most  violent 
paroxysms  could  not  be  questioned,  but  the  propriety 
of  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  were  open  to 
the  keenest  interrogation,  and  was  responded  to  in  the 
negative.  An  irregular,  rolling  motion  is  the  true 
cause  of  sea-sickness,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
distressing. 

Some  professional  men  consider  rocking  in  cradles  or 
cots  among  the  httle  things  in  which  we  may  harm- 
lessly err,  and  in  which  every  mother  may  be  left  to  do 
as  she  pleases. 

Certainly,  the  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  rocking 
in  a  gentle  and  regular  manner,  is  the  bad  habit  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  on  the  parts  of  children,  to  require 
it  as  a  constant  and  troublesome  necessity.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  question,  that  where  it  is  desirable 
to  lull  a  child  to  sleep,  it  is  better  to  do  so  by  the 
regular  and  gentle  swinging  motion  of  a  cradle  than  by 
the  irregular  jerkmg  motion  of  a  woman's  arms,  or  by 
walking  it  about ;  in  both  the  latter  cases,  the  child  is 
not  so  safely  protected  from  cold  as  when  lulled  to  sleep 
in  the  cradle.  Doubtless,  however,  the  necessity  for 
a  rolling  motion  to  produce  sleep  arises,  in  numerous 
instances,  from  the  poor  infant  being  unable  to  raise  its 
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temperature  to  a  sufficient  standard,  and  consequently 
suflfering  from  cold.  Generally,  if  the  child  be  per- 
mitted to  nestle  in  its  own  true  home,  artificial  means 
to  produce  sleep  may  readily  be  dispensed  with. 

Rocking  is  a  practice  which  in  our  day  is  but  very 
seldom  employed ;  and  probably  most  reflecting  mothers, 
even  such  who  may  not  view  the  custom  as  particularly 
hurtful,  will  admit  that  valid  objections  can  be  advanced 
against  it,  whilst  scarcely  anything  can  be  brought  for- 
ward in  its  support. 

With  regard  to  the  times  at  which  children  should 
sleep,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  too  much  sleep 
cannot  be  accorded  to  the  new-bom  infant.  After  a 
time,  the  child  should  be  put  to  sleep  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  ten  tUl  twelve,  and  in  the  afternoon,  from 
two  till  three  :  after  tbe  second  year,  for  one  or  two 
years,  sleep  for  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  should  be 
secured. 

Regularity  in  going  to  rest  is  most  important,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  a  child 
than  to  delay  sending  it  to  bed,  or  retain  it  from  bed 
for  our  own  or  its  amusement.  This  practice  on  the 
part  of  parents  is  most  cruel,  but  yet  not  uncommon. 

On  rising  in  the  morning,  airing  the  bed  shovdd  be 
thoroughly  attended  to.  By  neglecting  this  very  im- 
portant operation,  and  by  covering  up  the  bed,  instead 
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of  permitting  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
much  less  refreshing  for  the  child  when  it  retires  to 
rest. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  bedding 
should  be  scrupulously  clean  and  perfectly  sweet.  No 
excuse  can  justify  a  foul  smell  arising  from  the  bedding, 
the  practice  of  merely  drying  the  wet  linen  or  bedding 
in  place  of  thoroughly  washing  it  is  most  reprehensible. 
The  smell  resembhng  hartshorn,  sometimes  observed, 
never  arises  but  from  the  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  observations  on 
the  subject  of  sleep,  because  the  longer  my  experience 
in,  and  my  acquaintance  with,  the  management  of 
infants  and  children,  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  con- 
vinced that  the  necessary  allotment  of  sleep  is  denied, 
and  is  being  more  and  more  denied,  to  children,  to  their 
great  detritnent  and  injury. 

Before  passing  on  to  other  important  subjects,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  advert  to  a  matter  of  no  little  weight 
as  affecting  the  health  of  children:  I  refer  to  the 
Nursery.  The  place  in  which  they  live  and  move, 
and  have  their  being,  ought  surely  to  be  a  subject  of 
serious  consideration.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
a  very  small  period  of  the  existence  of  a  child  is  spent 
out  of  doors,  the  necessity  of  attending  to  those  cir- 
cumstances in-doors  on  which  its  life  and  health  depend. 
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must  be  apparent ;  and  yet  how  gross  are  the  violations 
of  Nature's  laws  in  this  respect !    There  is  no  medical 
man,  who  has  had  even  a  very  moderate  share  of  prac- 
tice, who  has  not  observed  the  horrid  and  most  in- 
human, if  it  were  not  most   ignorant,  disregard  of 
infantile  life,  as  exemphfied  in  the  means  of  rearing 
children  ;  and  most  true  it  is,  that  there  is  no  circum- 
stance in  the  rearmg  of  children  so  important  as  the 
place  in  which  they  necessarily  spend  the  great  part  of 
their  early  years.    Rooms  chosen,  because  otherwise 
useless,  the  most  out  of  the  way,  inconvenient,  and  un- 
adapted  for  the  comfort  of  adults,  are  generally  selected 
to  rear  those  infinitely  more  susceptible  of  the  causes 
of  disease  than  adults.    The  consequences  of  this  great 
violation  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  rules  of 
nature  are,  that  diseases,  various  in  their  character  but 
very  fatal  and  destructive  in  their  results,  sweep  ofP  an 
enormous  number  of  children.    The  mfinite  majority 
of  nurseries  I  enter,  are  qiiite  unfit  for  the  rearing  of 
young  and  tender  human  beings,  and  the  aid  rendered 
by  the  physician  to  the  victims  of  such  states  of  things 
is,  I  feai',  in  the  majority  of  instances,  merely  that -of 
softening  and  alleviating  their  sufferings  ere  they  de- 
part and  we  see  their  faces  no  more.    Children  huddled 
together  in  confined  spaces  inevitably  perish.  The 
sin  of  this  neglect  of  human  Kfe  lies  with  the  parents. 
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who  ought  to  choose  for  their  children  at  least  as 
healthy  day  and  night  rooms  as  .  they  themselves 
possess. 

A  nursery  should  be  a  spacious,  lofty,  Hght,  and  airy 
room,  not  a  little  miserable  garret,  though  it  is  more 
healthy  to  be  in  a  garret  than  on  the  basement.  This 
situation  for  a  nursery  is  the  almost  certain  and  in- 
evitable promoter  of  scrofula ;  for  cold  damp  air  and 
imperfect  ventilation  are  the  certain  precursors  of  this 
lamentable  state  of  disease.  An  abundance  of  light  in 
the  day  nursery,  where  it  is  procurable,  should  be 
obtained,  for  the  influence  of  Ught  on  the  growth  of 
human  beings  is  very  great ;  in  the  sea-kale  bleached 
in  the  dark,  and  blanched  by  being  covered  up,  we.  mark 
the  consequences  to  the  plant  of  the  want  of  hght,  and 
the  results  are  precisely  the  same  to  the  human  being. 
The  ventilation  of  the  nursery  should  be  perfect,  and 
the  door  should  not  shut  close  at  top,  in  order  to  allow 
a  current  of  cool  and  fresh  air  to  rush  in.  "Where  there 
is  too  much  draught,  it  is  advisable  to  slant  a  projecting 
piece  of  wood  upwards  from  the  door  to  the  ceihng,- 
by  which  means  the  cool  air  will  be  thrown  against  the 
roof  before  mingling  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
Everything,  in  a  nursery  should  be  perfectly  sweet  and 
clean,  and  nothing  should,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
be  pemitted  to  remain  in  it  which  could  occasion  an 
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unpleasant  odour.  Its  aspect  should  be,  if  practicable, 
southerly  or  westerly ;  and  one  from  which  there  is  an 
extensive  prospect,  is  preferrible  to  one  from  which  the 
view  is  very  confined;  because,  independently  of  such 
a  nursery  being  probably  more  airy,  the  objects  which 
it  presents  to  view  will  be  a  source  of  amusement  to 
children,  and  their  eyes  vdll  thus  become  habituated 
to  look  at  things  at  a  distance,  for  want  of  which, 
infants  and  children  sometimes  grow  up  short-sighted. 
In  an  estabhshment  which  has  been  recently  benevo- 
lently formed  on  the  Continent,  for  the  relief  of  cretinism, 
(a  most  distressing  species  of  idiocy  or  imbecility  common 
to  children  reared  in  low,  damp,  and  dark  situations,)  it 
has  been  foimd  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  restoring  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind,  consists  in 
exhibiting  to  the  awakening  intelhgence  the  gorgeous 
beauties  of  natural  scenery  and  creation.  The  account 
given  of  the  impressions  created  in,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon,  the  feeble  minds  of  those  unhappy  beings 
by  the  magnificent  scenery  to  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, is  most  interesting  and  conclusive  as  to  its 
influence  upon  the  human  mind. 

Washing  and  drying  should  be  forbidden  in  a  nursery^ 
excepting  of  those  simple  matters  which  could  neither 
create  damp  nor  defile  the  room.  The  temperature 
should  range  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  degrees,  which 
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should  be  the  highest ;  for,  though  in  our  public  esta- 
blishments for  the  nurture  and  reai*ing  of  children  and 
of  youth,  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  sickness  and  dis- 
ease can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  cold,  yet  in  our 
home  nurseries,  heated  rooms  are  found  to  be  fruitful 
sources  *of  disease,  producing  not  only  susceptibility  to 
cold,  but  extreme  irritability  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  and  consequent  danger  during  the  period  of 
teething.  Closed  stoves  should  be  avoided  in  nurseries 
as  you  would  avoid  death,  for  the  impure  air  which 
always  escapes,  is  extremely  detrimental  to  children. 
Frequent  washing  of  a  nursery  is  to  be  avoided,  and  a 
thick  carpet  vsdll  greatly  soften  the  severity  of  children's 
falls.  The  fewer  the  articles  of  furniture  in  a  nursery 
the  better. 

Where  the  dirty  water  is  conveyed  from  the  nursery 
by  a  pipe,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pipe 
should  have  a  proper  valve  or  trap. 

Besides  the  observations  regarding  the  necessity  of  a 
pure  and  wholesome  air  to  breathe,  which  have  already 
been  made,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  that  exposure 
to  the  air,  accompanied  with  those  salutary  changes  of 
temperature,  which  mvigorate  and  sustam  the  frame, 
and  which  are  deserving  of  some  extended  observations. 
This  being  a  subject  to  which  great  importance  is  at- 
tached, opinions,  as  usual  have  differed,  and  perhaps 
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to  a  greater  degree  than  concerning  any  of  the  other  life 
and  health-sustaining  agents.  While  heat  is  well  known 
to  be  enervating,  cold  is  as  well  known  to  be  destruc- 
tive ;  it  is  important  then  to  discriminate  what  degree  of 
exposure  to  cold  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  children 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  existence. 

"Whilst  some  men  most  unequivocally  recommend 
exposure  to  cold  air  vmder  every  circumstance,  and  in 
all  states  of  the  weather,  and  even  consider  the  sacrifice 
of  feeble  and  puny  infants,  in  attempts  to  harden  them, 
by  making  them  so  vigorous  as  to  become  insusceptible 
to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
perfectly  justifiable ;  others,  as  strongly,  plead  for  warm 
clothing,  equal  temperature,  and  seclusion  from  the 
variations  of  weather. 

As  in  most  other  contested  matters,  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  the  opposite  opinions  ;  and  no  gene- 
ral law  can  be  found  applicable  to  every  individual  case. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  the  reader  that 
many  circumstances,  independently  of  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  the  cliild,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  must  determine  the  ehgibihty 
of  the  one  or  other  plan. 

A  great  mass  of  evidence  indisputably  favours  what  is 
termed  the  "  hardening  sijstem"  but  the  most  observant 
physicians,  and  intelligent  parents,  satisfactorily  plead 
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for  some  modifications  of  this  plan  of  rearing  children. 
As  a  general  rule  it  is  good,  but  its  indiscriminate 
appUcation  is  reprehensible. 

Facts  cannot  be  controverted  ;  and  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  mortaUty  among  infants  from  those 
diseases  which  are  the  result  of  indiscreet  exposure  to 
cold,  is  considerably  greater  during  whiter  and  spring 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  and  particularly  if 
cold  north-easterly  winds  prevail  in  those  months. 

Philosophers  may  speculate  ingeniously  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  hardening  plan,  but  let  the  fact,  just 
stated,  make  a  loud  appeal  to  common  sense,  and 
parental  affection.  Let  inquiries  be  made  of  medical 
practitioners  most  conversant  with  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy and  early  hfe,  as  to  what  are  the  common  causes 
of  disease,  and  the  responses  will  be  that  there  are  few 
more  fertile  sources  of  disease  in  early  years  than  incau- 
tious exposure  to  the  sudden,  frequent,  and  extreme 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  in  this  variable  climate ; 
and  every  nurse  is  aware  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  injuchcious  exposure  of  infants  to  a  cold  and  humid 
atmosphere. 

Travellers  among  savage  nations,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants constantly  expose  their  bodies  naked  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  weather,  assure  us  that  the  most  formidable 
colds,  and  rheumatism  in  its  most  aggravated  cha- 
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racter,  harass  and  destroy  a  great  number  of  the  poor 
creatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  extreme  must  be 
reprobated  in  as  strong  terms.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  and  detrimental  than  to  rear  a  child  as  a  hot- 
house plant.  Let  infants  and  children  live  constantly 
in  rooms  heated  above  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
body ;  clothed  so  as  to  be  kept  incessantly  in  a  hot- 
bath  of  perspii'able  matter ;  and  though  the  growth  of 
their  bodies  may  be  accelerated,  their  longevity  will  be 
proportionably  abridged. 

It  would  appear  that  truth  and  good  sense  take  their 
stand  between  the  two  extremes,  and  that  the  middle 
path  is  recommended  by  reason  and  experience. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  even  delicate 
children  may  become  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  the 
more  robust  receive  an  accession  to  their  strength  by 
frequent  and  cautious  exposure  in  the  open  air,  by  regu- 
lar exercise,  light  clothing,  and  tepid  or  cold  bathing. 
Probably  we  may  proceed  a  step  further,  and  assert,  that 
by  these  means  a  tendency  to  hereditary  complaints, 
such  as  consumption  and  scrofula,  may  be  overcome. 

Delicate  children,  however,  bom  in  the  autumn,  should 
not  be  exposed  much  to  the  open  air  till  the  succeeding 
spring. 

Such  children  as  have  naturally  sufficient  vigour  of 
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constitution  to  sustain  a  moderately  hardening  plan, 
are  generally  the  strongest  adults ;  and  if  they  are  able 
to  encounter  the  system  in  their  earliest  years,  they 
eventually  become  less  susceptible  of  injury  from  those 
variations  of  temperature  to  which,  unavoidably,  they 
must  be  exposed. 

Some  writers  have  appealed  to  the  consequences  of 
unavoidable  exposure  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  in 
support  of  their  arguments  for  the  hardening  plan,  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  mortality  is  less  in 
those  classes  of  society  whose  children  are  thinly  clad, 
and  suffered  to  be  without  shoes  or  stockings,  in  all 
seasons  and  weathers,  than  in  the  higher  ranks.  Such 
assertions,  however,  are  the  rash  avowals  of  ignorance ; 
for  the  duration  of  the  hves  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
has  been  proved  to  be,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  fright- 
fully hmited ;  and  the  effect  of  wealth,  in  contributing 
to  the  comforts  and  the  preservation  of  life,  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  comparative  mortality 
among  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor. 

When  children  can,  by  active  bodily  exertion,  keep 
up  the  natural  temperature,  and,  of  themselves,  take 
sufficient  exercise  to  counteract  the  injurious  tendency 
of  exposure  to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  perhaps 
they  can  scarcely  be  too  much  in  the  open  air,  if  care  be 
taken  to  regulate  their  clothing  according  to  the  degree 
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of  cold  to  which  they  may  be  exposed ;  but  infants  who 
have  no  power,  by  exercise,  to  maintain  their  tempera- 
ture under  the  influence  of  cold,  should  never  be  taken 
out  and  cruelly  exposed  to  the  depressing  effects  of 
a  low  and  damp  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  warmth  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  very  young  infants ;  nevertheless,  they 
must  gradually  be  accustomed  to  endure  the  cold  air. 
Much  discretion  is  required  on  this  point,  and  mothers 
would  do  well  were  they  to  superintend  these  matters 
themselves ;  for  many  infants  and  children  have  been 
prematurely  snatched  from  the  embraces  of  their  parents 
by  the  gross  ignorance  and  imprudence  of  nursery-maids 
remaining  out  too  long  in  cold  damp  air,  and  permitting 
children  to  stand  still  when  but  thinly  clad,  shivering 
with  cold,  or  by  allowing  them  to  sit  and  play  on  damp 
grass,  and  by  many  other  inconsistencies  and  impro- 
prieties pregnant  with  mischief. 

If  any  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  subject  at  all, 
it  is  this — that  exposure  to  cold,  to  be  beneficial,  must 
act  as  a  stimulus,  and  that  where  the  vital  powers  of 
the  infant  or  the  child  are  unable  to  produce  or  main- 
tain a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  injury  will  result  from 
exposure,  which  then  becomes  a  depressing  in  place  of 
an  exciting  agent.  If  a  child  does  not  speedily  recover 
the  animal  heat  abstracted  from  it  by  exposure  to  cold. 
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that  child  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  exposed.  To 
permit  infants  and  children,  during  the  process  of  har- 
dening, to  be  long  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  so 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  restoring  their  natural  warmth, 
is  manifestly  most  injurious  and  improper. 

Wlien  attention  is  paid  to  th6se  circumstances  which 
have  been  referred  to,  and  the  exposure  of  air  regu- 
lated by  the  season  of  the  year,  state  of  the  weather, 
as  well  as  by  the  age  and  health,  of  the  child,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  human  body  may  be  inured  to 
the  endurance  of  almost  any  change  of  temperature  and 
season,  and  be  brought  to  almost  any  state  we  please. 

Too  much  confinement  within  doors  is  detrimental  to 
childi'en  more  advanced  in  life.  Pure  fresh  air,  and 
limited  alternations  of  temperature,  brace  the  nerves, 
invigorate  the  entire  constitution,  and  stimulate  the 
powers  of  the  system  to  the  due  performance  of  the 
various  functions  of  hfe. 

No  children  are  so  unhealthy,  and  none  so  frequently 
I  the  sudden  victims  of  disease,  as  those  that  are  always 
confined  in  heated  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  where  they 
can  only  breathe  hot,  and  contaminated  air.  This  habit 
not  only  gives  propensity  to  disease,  but  also  too  rapidly 
accelerates  growth ;  and  as  it  is  impossible,  from  various 
circumstances,  that  children  can  avoid  occasional  expo- 
sure to,  or  be  always  protected  from,  sudden  alter- 
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nations  of  heat  and  cold,  it  is  evidently  prudent  that 
in  the  early  part  of  hfe  they  should  be  habituated  to 
exposure  to  pure  cold  air. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  baneful  effects  of 
constantly  preserving  children  within  doors,  where  a 
regular  and  constant,  as'  well  as  an  abundant,  supply  of 
pure  air  is  so  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  or  where 
alternations  of  temperature  are  more  carefully  guarded 
against,  is  to  be  foimd,  than  in  the  fact,  that  adidts, 
who  are  better  able  to  resist  the  operation  of  the 
depressing  influences  of  such  a  mode  of  hfe,  if  in-door 
labourers,  are  more  subject  to  consumption  than  those 
who  follow  their  employments  out  of  doors,  though 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
havmg,  consequently,  worse  food,  clothing,  and  lodging. 
Moreover  it  was,  at  one  time,  foimd  that  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  sickness  and  disease  prevailed  in  the  Pauper 
School  at  Norwood,  which,  on  investigation,  was  proved 
to  be  nearly  entirely  owing  to  the  imperfect  ventilation 
of  the  school  and  sleeping-rooms.    When  there  was  a 
change  made  in  the  ventilation,  the  sickness  and  disease 
immediately  greatly  diminished.    We  are  also  told  that 
the  monkey-house,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  at 
one  time  made  to  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  an 
English  gentleman's  drawing-room,  believiug  that  that 
would  be  the  most  efficient  way  to  protect  them  from 
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the  inclemency  of  an  English  winter,  and  the  disease 
from  which  they  would  probably  therefore  suffer.  N  early 
all  the  monkeys  died,  notwithstanding  this  careful 
attention ;  and  observation  proved,  that  the  means 
taken  to  secure  warmth  secured  Hkewise  a  foul  atmo- 
sphere, poisoned  by  the  products  of  their  breathing,  and 
their  perspiration.  When  free  ventilation  was  obtained, 
the  monkeys  no  longer  perished,  as  before. 

The  melancholy  catastrophe  at  Tooting,  which  oc- 
curred only  in  this  year  (1848),  when  a  hundred  and 
fifty-five  childi-en  were  suddenly  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  cholera,  affords  the  most  recent  as  well  as 
a  most  instructive  instance  of  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  especially  the  sleeping- 
apartments  inhabited  by  the  young.  The  mifortunate 
children  in  this  establishment  were  placed  in  a  condition 
worse  than  the  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  ;  the 
beds  closely  packed  one  beside  the  other,  so  as  to  be  in 
truth  but  one  continued  bed, — the  fireplace  boarded, 
up  increased  the  mischief  by  preventmg  any  air 
getting  out  of  the  room, — the  room  became  a  perfect 
poison-manufactory  ;  each  Httle  child  robbed  the  air  of 
its  hfe-sustaining  principle,  and  gave  back  but  the  im- 
purities of  its  own  body  ;  no  fresh  supply  of  air  could 
enter  into  that  air-tight  place,  but  on  went  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  Ufe-sustaining  fluid,  on  went  the  return  of 
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the  vitiated  air,  tainted  and  loaded  with  the  emanations 
from  the  lungs  of  the  helpless  occupants.  Slowly  but 
surely,  did  the  poison  operate,  depressing  the  powers  of, 
and  firmly  fixing  itself  in  the  citadel  of  life,  till  the 
ruthless-destroying  cholera  came  and  seized  the  victims 
thus  prepared  for  destruction,  and  completed  the  deadly 
task.*  The  mind  sickens  at  the  thought  that  even  now 
so  little  is  ventilation  understood  that  in  large  public 
Institutions  human  beings  are  closely  packed  together. 
These  poor  Tooting  victims,  sacrificed  to  the  neglect  of 
ventilation,  should  be  a  warning  to  every  parent  to 
procure  for  his  tender  offspring  an  abimdant  supply  of 
pure  air, — then  these  httle  ones  will  not  have  died  in 
vain,  but  this  melancholy  catastrophe  may  preserve  the 
lives  of  thousands.  The  fireplace  in  a  sleeping-apart- 
ment should  never  be  closed  up,  and  at  least  five  him- 
dred  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  a  space  equal  to  eight  feet 
square,  should  be  allowed  for  eveiy  child  in  its  sleeping- 
room. 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  move  about  at  their 
pleasure.  Exercise  gives  strength  and  agiUty  to  their 
limbs,  and  vigour  to  their  constitution :  it  communicates 
the  most  natural  and  comfortable  warmth  to  the  whole 
system:  it  quickens  the  circulation,  and  throws  off 
redundant  matters,  by  producing  perspu-ation.  They 
*  Vide  Evidence  given  by  Mr.  Grainger  and  others. 
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should  be  allowed  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
to  indulge  themselves  by  kicking  anl  stretching  on  a 
soft  mattress,  or  on  a  sofa,  or  carpeted  floor,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able.  Instinct  directs  them  to  this,  and  it 
invariably  gives  pleasure. 

Few  customs  are  so  injurious  to  infants  as  constant 
confinement  in  the  arms  of  a  nursery-maid :  it  com- 
presses the  chest,  cramps  and  distorts  the  limbs,  and 
very  often  gives  a  twist  to  their  body,  if  great  care  be 
not  taken  to  carry  them,  alternately,  on  either  arm. 
In  consequence  of  constant  confinement,  too,  in  the 
arms,  the  infant  either  has  too  much  or  too  little  exer- 
cise, or  is  exercised  at  a  time  when  it  is  indisposed  to 
have  it. 

Infants,  when  awake,  should  be  almost  constantly 
dandled :  this  is  sufficient  exercise  for  them,  and  never 
fails  to  divert  and  amuse  them.  At  first,  it  should  be 
but  for  a  short  period  at  a  time,  and  cannot  be  done 
too  gently.  AH  violent  jerks  alarm  them,  and  disorder 
their  stomachs ;  and  many  cases  of  convulsions  are 
recorded,  altogether  attributable  to  liftmg  infants  up 
high  in  the  air,  throwing  them  out  of  the  arms,  and 
many  similar  and  equally  frightful  and  hurtful  practices. 

Most  mfants  are  delighted  with  having  their  bodies 
rubbed  with  the  hand  of  the  nurse,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  salutary.   It  conduces  much  to  the  healthy  action 
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of  the  skin,  and  is  :an  admirable  substitute  for  that 
muscular  exertion  which  is  so  necessary,  but  to  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  are  inadequate.  Gentle  friction 
purifies  the  skin,  promotes  perspiration,  strengthens 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  gives  warmth,  and  tone,  and 
energy  to  the  whole  system. 

Parents,  because  they  will  not  permit  their  infants  to 
do  what  instinct  and  nature  teach  them,  are  always 
distressing  themselves,  and  vexing  their  children,  by 
directing  them  when  they  shall  walk,  either  urging  them 
to  it  before  they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  or 
keeping  them  back  when  they  have,  lest  their  Umbs 
should  be  deformed.  It  is  very  much  kinder  and  wiser 
always  to  leave  them  to  themselves ;  and  the  best  way 
of  teaching  them  how  to  walk  is  to  let  them  altogether 
alone.  Observation  shows  us  that  bent  and  crooked 
legs  will,  in  time,  grow  straight  and  strong  by  frequent 
walking,  while  disuse  makes  them  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  Stjll,  it  should  be  an  optional  thing  with 
the  child  itself,  whether  it  will  run  or  not ;  and  parents 
ought  never  to  prompt  children  to  walk  alone  when 
disinclined,  and  they  need  not  be  anxious  on  the  subject, 
because,  though  they  run  late,  they  run  proportionably 
firmer  and  safer  when  they  do  set  off. 

All  kmds  of  leading-strings  and  go-carts  are  injurious 
in  assisting  children  to  walk.    They  cause  them  to 
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swiug  in  walking,  and  often  produce  awkwardness  of 
gait,  and  deformity  of  limbs.  Besides,  they  are  less 
liable  to  fall  when  they  have  no  such  artificial  assist- 
ance to  depend  on  ;  and  they  cannot  be  too  early  made 
sensible  that  they  are  never  to  expect  support,  or  assist- 
ance, in  doing  any  thing  which  they  are  able  to  do  for 
themselves. 

Messrs.  Rogers  and  Co.,  of  No.  137,  in  the  Strand, 
London,  have  introduced  a  new  and  extremely  simple 
American  invention,  most  appropriately  called  the 
"Patent  Elastic  Infant  Gymnasium,"  or  Baby-Jumper, 
which  seems  admirably  adapted  for  the  development  of 
the  physical  powers  of  young  children  from  the  age 
of  three  and  four  months. 

Suspended  from  a  hook  affixed  to  the  ceiUng,  or  any 
other  convenient  place  in  an  apartment,  is  a  strong, 
elastic  spring,  tastefully  concealed  by  means  of  a  covering 
of  silk  or  any  other  material  which  fancy  may  dictate 
for  the  purpose ;  from  this  is  dependent  a  silken  rope, 
to  which  a  hoop  is  fastened,  by  means  of  four  others, 
the  hoop  is  intended  to  prevent  the  least  compression 
of  the  chest,  or  restraint  on  the  motions ;  and  a  dress 
or  coat,  inside  of  which  is  affixed  a  strong  band  serving 
for  a  seat,  terminates  the  whole.  This,  then,  is  the 
machine.  The  infant,  being  properly  secured  within 
the  dress,  is  left  to  itself;  its  slightest  movement  serves 
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to  set  the  "jumper"  in  motion,  and  to  produce  an 
agreeable  gymnastic  exercise  at  once  conducive  to  the 
health  and  amusement  of  the  child.  The  rope  above 
is  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  child's  toes  in  contact 
with  the  floor,  when  the  shghtest  exertion  will  set  it 
jumping.  In  cases  of  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  the 
various  bodily  malformations  to  which  infants  are  pecu- 
harly  hable,  this  invention  is  truly  valuable,  while  the 
pleasure  it  is  sure  to  aiFord  to  young  children,  must 
be  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  its  adoption  in  the 
nursery. 

I  very  cordially  approve  of  this  simple,  ingenious, 
and  imobjectionable  contrivance,  and  deem  it  a  valuable 
nursery  appendage.  It  will  conduce  much  to  the  safety, 
health,  and  enjoyment  of  the  child,  and  be,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  relief  to  the  nurse. 

The  period  at  which  a  child  begins  to  walk  is  an 
important  era  in  its  life,  chiefly,  probably,  because  the 
natural  and  instinctive  motions  of  the  body  are  then 
allowed  full  play,  and  are  no  longer  controlled  by 
artificial,  and  perhaps  absurd,  restraints ;  and  because 
Nature,  and  not  the  nursery-maid,  is  the  preceptress  of 
the  child's  movements.  As  children  advance  in  hfe, 
and  grow  daily  more  and  more  able  to  take  exercise, 
they  should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  walk,  so  that 
they  may  take  a  walk  of  two  miles  at  a  stretch  without 
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fatigue.  This  they  will  be  able  to  do  before  they  are 
three  years  old,  if  they  are  accustomed  to  it  every  day. 
By  this  constant  practice  the  child  will  be  found  run- 
ning, playing,  and  leaping  the  Uvelong  day ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  dull,  heavy,  tiresome  child  becomes 
cheering,  sprightly,  and  joyous ;  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  become  healthy  and  strong,  and  all  confirmed 
in  habits  conducing  to  perpetuate  health. 

When  children  have  advanced  to  that  period  of  life 
that  they  can  take  active  exercise,  they  can  scarcely  be 
too  constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  too  great  liberty 
cannot  be  accorded  to  them  to  amuse  themselves  and 
indulge  in  sportive  play.   Nature  will  warn  them,  better 
than  we  can,  how  much  to  indulge  in,  and  when  to 
leave  off.    Children  will,  generally,  if  left  to  themselves, 
select  that  kind  of  amusement  which  gives  the  fullest 
play  to  all  their  bodily  functions,  and  which  in  health 
produces  the  highest  enjoyment ;  and  the  repose,  which, 
after  exercise,  they  will  seek,  should  never  be  denied  to 
them.    Their  games  and  amusements  should  be,  much 
more  than  is  the  custom  of  the  present  day,  to  increase 
the  growth  and  strength  of  their  bodies  ;  and  I  cannot 
view,  but  with  reprehension,  the  continually  growing, 
and  most  improper,  habit  of  casting  aside  those  games 
and  amusements  which  are  common  to  playful  infancy, 
for  the  tutored  instruction,  and  too  often  impure  air,  of 
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School-rooms.  Mental  culture  should  succeed  bodily 
growth ;  for  the  operations  of  the  brain  interfere  vnth 
the  natural  and  healthy  fimctions  of  the  body. 

When  children  are  too  dehcate,  owing  to  some  par- 
ticular causes,  to  take  sufficient,  or  any  exercise  on  foot, 
they  should,  nevertheless,  be  taken  out  in  the  open  air 
as  frequently  as  possible,  and  generally  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  bodies  shall  be  exercised. 

Donkey -riding,  or  a  rocking-horse,  in  a  large  room 
with  the  windows  wide  open,  is  very  beneficial :  by 
riding,  the  muscles  of  the  frame  are  sufficiently,  in  these 
cases,  called  into  exercise,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
the  bowels,  and  the  lungs,  are  promoted.  Exercise,  it 
must  be  remembered,  creates  a  waste,  an  expenditure 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  by 
causing  a  certain  portion  of  them  to  be  consumed  in 
maintaining  the  animal  heat,  to  be  burned,  as  it  were, 
in  the  Imigs.  This  waste  creates  a  demand  for  a  new 
supply,  by  which  the  body  shall  be  again  renewed  and 
invigorated  and  increased;  and  unless  this  change  be 
constantly  going  on,  vitality  soon  becomes  impaired,  be- 
cause the  functions  of  the  body  are  no  longer  naturally 
performed.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  delicate  and  scro- 
fulous children  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  air. 
Gradually,  by  the  invigoration  of  the  body,  the  material 
which  is  taken  up  from  it  to  supply  the  animal  heat, 
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and  which  is  more  or  less  unhealthy  (for,  upon  the 
aggregate  of  health  of  the  parts  does  the  health  of 
the  whole  depend),  is  removed,  and  imperceptibly  the 
new  food  taken  in  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system, 
becomes  deposited  in  a  healthy  and  natural  state ;  arid 
thus  health  becomes  re-estabUshed. 

Having  advanced  so  much  on  the  subject  of  air  and 
exercise,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  much,  or  strong  exercise  imme- 
diately after  a  meal.  All  wild  animals  rest  after  eating, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  us  were  we  in  this  and  in  some 
other  matters  to  imitate  them. 

Every  species  of  violent  ej;ercise  is  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  that  kind  or  degree  of  exer- 
cise which  produces  much  perspiration  and  lassitude, 
is  decidedly  hurtful. 


LETTER  IX. 


ON  CLEANLINESS  AND  BATHING. 

The  vast  importance  of  cleanliness  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
function  of  the  skin — Washing  the  body  of  infants— Prejudices 
of  ignorant  nurses  —  Chafing  and  excoriations,  how  caused, 
prevented,  and  remedied — The  necessity  of  frequent  changes 
of  clothing;  of  attention  to  the  usual  protections,  and  of  inducing 
regularity  of  habits  —  Cleanliness  chiefly  to  be  accomplished 
by  bathing — The  advantages  of  bathing — Different  kinds  of 
baths — The  temperature  best  adapted  for  infants,  in  the  early 
and  in  the  latter  months — The  circumstances  which  mark  the 
propriety  of  using  the  cold  bath,  and  show  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  it — The  necessity  of  rapidly  clothing  the  child — The 
use  of  the  shower-bath — The  propriety  of  taking  exercise  before 
using  the  cold-bath — Sea-bathing,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
sponging  the  body  when  bathing  is  inadmissible. 

Already,  in  a  preceding  Letter,  cursory  observations 
have  been  made  on  the  vast  importance  to  the  health 
and  ■well-being  of  infants  and  children,  of  the  function 
of  the  skin  being  properly  performed.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary, more  fully,  to  develope  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  because  habits  of  cleanliness  once  acquired,  are 
neither  readily  lost  nor  abandoned ;  and  as  long  as 
cleanliness  is  maintained,  so  long  also  must  self-respect 
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and  a  certain  degree  of  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
duties  to  ourselves  and  others.  These  are  principles 
to  be  taught  in  very  early  infancy. 

During  our  every-day  life  we  generate  within  our- 
selves a  considerable  number  of  substances  and  elements 
destructive  to  animal  life ;  but,  besides  these  poisonous 
and  deleterious  matters  generated  in  the  body  itself, 
there  are  others  received  into  it  by  breathing,  and  in 
the  shape  of  food.  These,  Ukewise,  require  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  body.  Now  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  getting  rid  of  these  noxious  agents  is  the  skin. 
Daily,  there  is  poured  forth  from  the  skin  of  a  healthy 
adult,  in  a  state  of  repose,  at  least  two  pints  of  a  watery 
fluid,  called  perspiration,  which  holds  in  solution  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  poisonous  substances 
and  elements  referred  to. 

This  great  quantity  of  fluid  is  poured  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  either  to  be  absorbed  by  clothing, 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere,  or  to  be  made 
visible,  and  vriped  off",  in  the  form  of  drops.  When- 
ever, however,  the  perspiration  becomes  visible,  there 
is  excessive  action  of  the  skin,  and  the  amount  of 
perspiration,  in  proportion  to  this  excess  of  action,  is 
above  the  stated  amount  of  two  pints  usually  thrown 
off".  The  means  by  which  this  considerable  amount  of 
fluid  is  discharged  from  the  body,  has  been  stated  to  be 
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by  perspiratory  tubes  or  ducts.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
in  a  higbly  interesting  paper  "  On  the  Value  of  Clean- 
liness to  Health,"  says :— "  On  the  palm  of  the  hand 
the  number  of  perspiratory  pores  is  3,528  in  the  square 
nich.  Now  each  of  these  pores,  being  the  aperture  of 
a  Uttle  tube  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  it  follows,  that 
in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  there 
exists  a  length  of  tube  equal  to  882  inches,  or  73|-  feet. 
On  the  pulps  of  the  fingers,  where  the  ridges  of  the 
sensitive  layer  of  the  true  skin  are  somewhat  finer  than 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  number  of  pores  on  a 
square  inch  a  little  exceeded  that  of  the  palm,  and  on 
the  heel,  where  the  ridges  are  coarser,  the  number  of 
pores  on  the  square  inch  was  2,268,  and  the  length  of 
the  tube  567  inches,  or  47  feet.  To  obtam  an  estimate 
of  the  length  of  tube  of  the"  perspiratory  system  of  the 
wliole  surface  of  the  body,  I  think  that  2,800  might  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  of  pores  in  the  square  inch,  and 
700  consequently  of  the  number  of  inches  in  length. 
Now,  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  an 
adult  of  ordinary  height  and  bulk  is  2,500,  the  number 
of  pores  therefore  7,000,000  ;  and  the  number  of  inches 
of  perspiratory  tube  1,750,000;  that  is,  145,833  feet, 
or  48,600  yards;  or  nearly  twenty-eight  miles"  of 
superficial  dramage,  employed  in  the  process.  Besides 
•the  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  order  to  remove  from  the 
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surface  of  the  skin  the  solid  matters,  deposited  on  it, 
which  had  been  held  in  solution  by  the  perspiration, 
but  which  evaporation  had  caused  to  be  left  on  it, 
there  are  also  continually,  day  and  night,  at  all  times, 
being  thrown  off  from  the  skin,  the  dead  scales,  or 
cells,  which,  having  fulfilled  their  uses  in  the  economy, 
are  no  longer  needed,  but  require  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
residue  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the  perspira- 
tion, and  the  incrustation  of  the  useless  cells,  or  scales, 
fomi  a  thick  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  this 
coating  blocks  up,  and  obstructs  the  seven  millions  of 
apertures,  by  which  the  noxious  fluids  necessary  to  be 
removed  from  the  body,  by  the  twenty-eight  miles 
of  perspiratory  tubes,  should  be  cast  out.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  cleanliness  is  important  to  health ; 
or  that,  if  the  function  of  the  skin  be  obstructed,  or 
prevented  by  a  coating  of  animal  dirt,  the  body  should 
suffer  in  a  variety  of  ways  ? 

Our  outward  clothing  constantly  requires  change  and 
cleansing  to  be  sweet,  and  pure ;  how  much  more  so 
the  living  garment  with  which  an  all-wise  Creator  has 
so  carefully  protected  and  covered  our  frames.  Would 
that  those  who  habitually  neglect  cleanliness  from  their 
cradle  to  their  grave,  (and  there  are  some  who  live 
coated  with  impurities  from  birth  till  deatli  —  their 
coming  into,  and  going  out  of,  the  world,  being  almost 
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the  only  occasions  on  which  their  bodies  are  freed  from 
an  incrustation  of  their  own  secretion  ;— or  consider  an 
occasional  ablution  a  satisfactory  and  sufficient  attention 
to  a  natural  demand,)  would  regard  their  skin  as  the 
sewer  of  their  hvuig  citadel.  Then,  contemplating  the 
havoc  which  disease  makes  in  the  abodes  of  men  where 
their  artificial  sewers  are  neglected,  let  them  apply 
the  lesson  to  their  own  frames,  most  wonderfully  and 
beautifully  provided  with  a  cleansing  apparatus. 

Although  frequent  washing  of  the  body  is  almost  vmi- 
versally  admitted  to  be  of  the  liighest  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  children, 
yet,  in  too  many  famiUes,  either  prejudice  or  negh- 
gence  leads  to  a  shameful  omission  of  this  duty ;  hence 
arise  the  numerous  and  loathsome  diseases  of  the  skin 
which  debilitate  the  vigour  of  the  bodies,  impair  the 
comfort,  and  (especially  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society)  destroy  the  lives  of  so  many  children. 

Without  cleanliness,  indeed,  health  cannot  be  pre- 
served, though  there  are  some  persons  who  appear  able 
to  resist  almost  everything  that  would  produce  disease 
in  others.  An  infant  should  be  daily  washed  from 
head  to  foot,  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  if  nothing  exist 
to  prohibit  its  use ;  and  if  health  is  to  be  preserved, 
washing  every  part  of  the  body,  not  omitting  a  fold, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
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The  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  many  nurses  have 
laid  a  prohibition  on  the  washing  of  the  head,  hands 
and  feet ;  but,  for  their  perseverance  in  this,  hke  many 
other  silly  and  hurtful  practices,  no  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  advanced.  Sufficient,  sm'ely,  must  have  been 
said  to  convince  every  intelligent  mother  that  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  (beginning  with  the  head)  should  be 
regularly  well  washed  and  dried  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Were  this  attended  to,  children  would 
not  be  plagued  vnth  many  of  the  obstinate,  painful,  and 
filthy  eruptive  complaints  which  torment  them  ;  nor 
should  we  so  often  witness  premature  baldness  in 
advancing  years. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  use  of  a  moderately- 
hard  brush  for  the  head,  keeps  up  a  healthy  circulation, 
and  is  on  every  account  to  be  preferred  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  comb.  The  scurf,  as  it  is  called,  which  collects 
on  the  head  of  children  who  are  not  carefully  enough 
attended  to,  arises  not  from,  at  least  only  in  a  very 
small  degree,  the  dead  cells  or  scales  of  the  scalp  being 
thrown  oiF,  but  from  the  evaporation  and  hardening  of 
the  secretions  which  are  poured  out  on  the  scalp. 
Washing  is  much  less  effectual  in  removing  this  in- 
crustation, in  consequence  of  its  greasy  nature,  than 
brushing. 

A  soft  sponge,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  pure 
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soap,  and  soft  cold  water,  are  the  best  articles  in  use  for 
cleansing  the  skin.  Sponge  is  to  be  preferred  to  any- 
thing else,  because  its  softness  is  well  adapted  to  the 
tender  skin  of  infants,  and  admits  of  the  ears,  eyes,  and 
every  fold  of  the  skin  being  well  cleaned — a  point  of  no 
trifling  consideration,  because  these  parts,  if  neglected, 
become  chafed,  and  cause  much  distress.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  water  with  which  nhildren  are  washed 
should  be  soft.  Hard  water  is  ill -adapted  to  their 
tender  bodies,  and  renders  perfect  cleansing  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  process. 

The  secretion  that  collects  about  the  eyes  should 
always  be  carefully  washed  off  with  tepid  water ;  soap 
is  here  inapplicable,  as  a  portion  of  it  could  hardly 
escape  getting  into  the  eyes,  and  irritating  them.  When 
wax  collects  in  the  ear,  a  small  syi'inge  with  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  should  be  employed  with 
great  gentleness  to  remove  it.  The  syringe  should 
barely  pass  beyond  the  opening  into  the  ear. 

It  must  be  evident  to  a  reflecting  mind  that  Avhilst 
washing  removes  from  the  delicate  and  irritable  skin  of 
infants  that  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  produce 
vexing,  and  loathsome  disease,  yet  to  secure  a  healthy 
action  of  the  glands  which  secrete,  and  the  vessels 
which  convey  to  the  surface  the  perspiration,  gentle 
friction  with  a  dry  and  rather  rough  cloth  is  of  very 
considerable  importance. 
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When  this  has  been  done,  every  fold  of  skin  about 
the  neck,  the  arm-pits,  behind  the  ears,  between  the 
thighs,  and  all  those  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  chafed, 
should  be  dusted  with  a  little  hair-powder,  after  having 
been  wiped  thoroughly  dry,  because  to  this  omission 
may  generally  be  traced  the  galling  wMch  so  afFectingly 
distresses  some  children.  Sometimes  hair-powder,  espe- 
cially if  scented  with  essential  oils,  is  irritating  to  the 
skin.  Starch,  finely  powdered  and  sifted,  may  be  used 
with  perfect  propriety,  or  the  calamine,  or  white  oxide 
of  zinc.  Should  the  chafing  be  troublesome,  it  may  be 
washed  with  thin  grit  gruel,  or  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  rose-water  and  white  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
ounces  of  the  former,  to  sixteen  grains  of  the  latter. 
As  the  most  frequent  cause  of  these  painful  excoriations 
is  the  neglect  to  keep  the  parts  clean  and  dry,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  these  points  particular  attention  should 
be  paid,  especially  by  covermg  them  with,  gold-beater's, 
or  other  soft  skin,  which  will  secure  them  from  per- 
petual moisture,  and  irritation.  There  has  of  late  been 
introduced  into  use  a  substance  called  Collodion, 
which  may  be  termed  artificial  skin,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed most  beneficially  in  guarding  the  irritated  parts 
from  sources  of  irritation.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of 
gun-cotton  and  gutta-percha  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  is 
applied  with  a  camel' s-hair  paint-brush. 
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Cleanliness  embraces  something  more  than  washing 
and  drying  5  and  if  we  wish  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort, and  preserve  the  health  of  children,  they  must  be 
indulged  with  frequent  change  of  body-linen,  at  least 
every  third  day ;  though  some  nurses  assert,  with  un- 
qualified assurance,  that  nothing  enfeebles  more  than 
frequently  changing  the  linen  of  an  infant. 

It  is  astonishing  how  cleanly  and  comfortable  the 
youngest  infants  may  be  kept  vnth  a  little  care.  Their 
napkin  should  be  frequently,  and  expeditiously  changed, 
and  on  no  accomit  ought  they  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
with  anything  wet  or  damp  about  them,  for  to  this 
neglect  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  galling  already 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  loins,  which 
retards  the  progress  of  many,  otherwise  fine,  children. 
Many  of  these  cases  of  debility  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  nurses. 

The  flannel  worn  over  the  napkin  ought  to  be  changed 
as  often  as  a  dry  napkin  is  put  on.  But  it  would  be 
wise  to  discontinue  its  use  altogether,  on  account  of  its 
heating  and  enfeebling  the  loins,  and  rendering  children 
prone  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  by  inducing 
disease  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A 
piece  of  oiled  silk  is  now  commonly  substituted  for  the 
flannel,  which,  being  seldom  kept  clean  or  dry,  becomes 
a  most  offensive  nuisance  to  a  child.    The  oiled  silk 
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answers  every  good  purpose,  and  has  none  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  bulk  so  common  to  the  flannel.  When  the 
skin  is  chafed,  a  sponge  with  tepid  water  should  always 
be  employed  to  remove  from  the  skin  the  acrid  and  irri- 
tating deposits  of  the  urine.  In  like  manner,  a  similar 
practice  should  always  be  had  recourse  to  after  the 
bowels  have  been  relieved. 

An  infant  may  be  brought  at  a  very  early  age  to  be 
so  cleanly  as  to  go  without  any  giiard,  if  regularly  put 
on  a  chair,  or  if  a  little  pan  be  placed  under  it  as  it  lies 
in  the  lap.  In  many  well-managed  nurseries  this  prac- 
tice is  begun  so  early,  that  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
napkins  is  altogether  superseded  by  the  time  the  chil- 
dren attain  the  age  of  four  months.  Doubtless  many 
persons  will  be  found  to  declare,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
induct  so  tender  a  child  into  habits  of  cleanliness.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  difiiculty  does  not  he  with 
the  child,  but  with  the  attendants.  It  is  by  their  regu- 
larity and  by  their  attention  that  the  object  is  to  be 
attained.  The  practicability  of  cleanhness  even  with 
those  nearly  utterly  devoid  of  all  reasoning  powers,  with 
idiots,  maniacs,  and  imbeciles,  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated,  and  forms  another  proof  of  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  obedience  to  natural  laws. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  cleanliness  without  the 
free  use  of  water,  and  the  immersion  of  the  body. 
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Hence  bathing  becomes  a  most  important  agent  in  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  avoidance  of  disease. 
Now,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute  whetljer  bathing 
is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  children,  since  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  reason  and  experience  has  set  the  question 
at  rest.  Yet  so  much  mischief  has  occasionally  resulted 
from  the  indiscriminate  and  immoderate  employment 
of  baths,  that  some  directions  are  necessary  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  infancy,  and 
childhood. 

All  baths,  when  prudently  used,  act  on  the  principle 
of  calling  into  exercise  those  powers  of  the  constitution 
which  preserve  hfe,  and  remove  disease,  and  which,  by 
a  law  of  nature,  become  invigorated  by  exercise. 

Bathing,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
on  cleanliness,  is  beneficial  from  its  tendency  to  preserve 
or  produce  a  healthy  vigorous  action  of  the  secretory 
apparatus  and  vessels  of  the  skin,  than  which  few  things 
are  of  more  importance  in  the  preseiTation  of  the  health 
of  children.  But  besides  keeping  the  skin  clean  and  in 
a  healthy  perspirable  state,  it  is  very  conducive  to  the 
removal  of  obstructions  and  accumulations  in  the  bowels, 
which  are  a  source  of  incalculable  misery  to  children, 
and  productive  of  very  many  of  their  complaints. 

Baths  may  be  either  hot,  warm,  tepid,  or  cold.  A 
bath  is  called  hot  when  its  temperature  is  above  that  of 
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the  body,  or  98°  of  the  thermometer :  this  is  the  heat 
generally  used  in  this  country.  A  bath  is  said  to  be 
warm,  from  98°  to  85° ;  tepid,  from  85°  to  65° ;  and 
cold,  from  6.5°  to  32°. 

The  use  of  the  hot  bath  is  applicable  only  to  disease  ; 
consequently  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  it. 
We  have  to  do,  principally,  with  cold  bathing. 

The  cold  bath  was  very  generally  employed  by  the 
ancients.  The  inhabitants  of  those  comitiies  in  which 
its  use  prevailed  most,  exhibited  a  combination  of  vigour 
of  constitution,  with  beauty  of  countenance,  unknown 
in  modem  times. 

As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed  that  cold  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  warm  bathing;  but,  from  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
newdy-born  infants,  and  very  delicate  children,  are  essen- 
tially injured  by  the  employment  of  cold  bathing. 

As  soon  as  the  young  babe  is  taken  from  its  couch  in 
the  morning,  it  should  be  washed  in  warm  water,  about 
90°  or  96"  of  temperature,  and  in  the  evening  a  similar 
ablution  should  be  performed.  To  use  cold  water,  at 
this  early  stage  of  its  existence,  is  most  hurtful,  dan- 
gerous, and  cruel;  and  no  means  will  be  foimd  more 
efficacious  in  undermining  its  health  and  producing 
disease :  but,  in  course  of  time  the  temperature  of  the 
water  should  be  gradually  diminished. 
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The  benefits  of  cold  bathing  depend  on  the  results 
of  a  certain  reaction  of  the  system  after  its  use,  which 
produces  a  glow  of  warmth  and  cheerfulness.  Unless 
these  results  follow  its  employment,  it  is  never  bene- 
ficial, though  very  frequently  decidedly  hurtful;  it 
follows,  then,  that  the  absence  of  these  effects  should 
prohibit  its  repetition.  Now,  as  these  consequences  do 
not  flow  from  the  use  of  warm  bathing  in  very  young 
infants  or  very  delicate  children,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  a  bath  of  about  80°  of  temperature  is  on  every 
account  preferable  during  the  earhest  months  of  infancy. 
The  observations  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  exposure  of  infants  and  children  to  the  influence  of 
a  low  temperature,  are  strictly  apphcable  to  bathing. 
The  manner  in  which  the  benefits  are  derived  are  very 
similar,  and  the  points  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
the  exposure  nearly  correspond. 

When  an  infant  has  attauied  the  age  of  three  months, 
and  is  in  possession  of  moderate  health,  and  without 
any  internal  complaint,  the  cold  bath,  at  65°,  may  with 
advantage  be  substituted  every  third  morning  for  the 
tepid  bath;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  weather  be  not 
extremely  cold,  the  heat  of  the  body  not  below  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  the  skin  not  in  a  state  of 
perspiration,  and  the  child  not  alarmed  by  its  use. 
Till  that  age,  perhaps,  even  the  tepid  bath  at  80°  is  less 
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beneficial  than  the  simple  washing  of  the  body  expe- 
ditiously with  water.  It  is  a  matter  of  especial  moment, 
when  the  tender  infant  is  exposed,  naked,  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  on  entering  and  leaving  the  hath,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  room  should  be  suflficiently  elevated  ; 
for  nothing  contributes  more  than  such  a  temperature 
to  the  comfort,  or  beneficial  effects,  of  the  bath,  or  to 
the  production  of  the  salutary  reaction,  "which  will  be 
immediately  noticed  as  constituting  the  chief  benefit  of 
its  use. 

It  is  much  too  common  a  practice  to  dash  the  extre- 
mities and  loins  of  a  tender  babe  with  cold  water, 
perhaps  in  the  coldest  weather,  till  its  distressing  cries 
and  shiverings  thrust  a  ray  of  comprehension  into  the 
mind  of  its  irrational  and  unfeeling  nurse,  and  compel 
her  to  desist  from  a  custom  which  is  as  hurtful  and 
injurious  to  the  babe,  as  expeditious  and  general  washing 
with  cold  water  is  pleasant  and  salutary. 

With  these  precautions,  tender  and  dehcate  infants 
may  be  brought  to  bear  with  impunity,  and  indeed  with 
positive  benefit,  frequent  immersion  in  a  cold  bath. 
At,  first,  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  should  be  dissolved 
in  the  water,  and  unless  the  skin  should  burn  with  a 
dry  heat  after  bathing,  one  quick  submersion  is  sufficient 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  bath. 

If  a  child  be  in  a  fit  state  to  bathe,  and  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  cold  bath  be  not  carried  to  excess, — either 
in  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  or  duration  of  its  applica- 
tion,— its  whole  body,  on  emerging  from  the  water,  will 
be  pervaded  by  an  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth ;  the 
spirits  will  be  lively ;  the  appetite  excited ;  and  the 
strength  increased. 

If,  instead  of  a  child  becoming  warm  and  cheerful,  it 
exhibits  symptoms  of  chilliness,  and  lassitude ;  if  its 
spirits  be  depressed,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  drowsi- 
ness be  shown,  it  is  evident  either  that  bathing  is 
improper,  or  that  there  is  something  defective  in  the 
mode  of  its  application.  The  countenance  and  skin 
alone  will  be  sufficient  to  make  clear  the  propriety,  or 
impropriety,  of  the  cold  bath.  If  the  countenance  be 
pale,  and  the  hps  hvid,  if  the  surface  remain  cold,  and 
if  torpor  supervene,  let  not  the  cold  bath  again  be  had  , 
recourse  to. 

There  are  some  children,  indeed,  hke  many  adults, 
who  are  endowed  with  a  constitution  so  delicate,  or  an 
organization  so  pecuhar,  as  to  render  the  cold  bath 
hazardous,  or  even  highly  dangerous.  Children  who 
dishke,  or  are  alarmed  by,  the  bath,  or  who  have  any 
derangement  of  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration, 
should  never  be  placed  in  it.  Generally  if  the  bath  be 
properly  managed,  instead  of  being  an  object  of  fear 
and  terror  to  children,  they  will  be  delighted  with  the 
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pleasant  sensations  it  will  create,  and  they  will  manifest 
their  pleasure  by  a  variety  of  very  intelligible  actions, 
and  by  their  dissatisfaction  at  leaving  it.  To  such, 
the  custom  of  giving  the  bath  should  never  be  omitted  ; 
for  the  habit,  if  broken  in  upon,  may  interrupt  that 
physical  state  of  health  on  which  the  pleasure  of  bathing 
depends. 

Immediately  after  the  infant  has  been  dipped,  it 
should  have  thrown  over  it,  as  it  emerges  from  the 
bath,  a  loose  flannel  gown,  and  without  the  imnecessary 
loss  of  a  moment,  a  servant  should  begin  to  wipe  the 
body  dry  with  a  somewhat  coarse  and  warm  cloth. 
This  should  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  whilst 
the  person  who  receives  the  child  may  be  employed  in 
gently  rubbing  the  spine.    The  assiduous  friction  and 
rapid  drying  of  the  body  are  very  material  elements  in 
the  practical  utility  of  cold  bathing.    It  is  by  the  latter 
that  the  body  becomes  warm  and  stimulated,  and  the 
process  of  reaction  mainly  induced.    From  the  want  of 
these  attentions,  and  the  speedy  clothing  of  delicate  and 
young  children,  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  cold  bathing,  but  its  use  falls  into  a  disrepute 
so  unmerited,  that  years  may  elapse  before  a  more 
correct  mode  of  administering  the  bath  shall  have 
demonstrated  the  errors  of  the  former  method,  and 
pointed  out  the  loss  of  an  important  preventive  of 
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disease.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  most  tender 
subjects  might  ultimately  be  brought  to  bear,  with 
advantage,  the  employment  of  cold  bathing. 

If  the  whole  body  be  submersed,  the  head  must  always 
be  immersed  before  the  trunk,  and  this  immersion 
should  be  sudden  and  of  short  duration,  because  it  is 
the  first  impression  which  is  beneficial ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  propelling  the  blood  from  the  surface  and  ex- 
tremities to  the  head,  must  be  dangerous.  For  these 
reasons,  the  shower-bath,  for  adults,  is  in  general  pre- 
ferable to  submersion  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  this  form 
of  cold  bathing,  vnth  some  modifications,  might  be  very 
advantageously  employed  for  children,  especially  wheu 
they  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  Even  where  general 
bathing  is  prohibited,  a  child  may  be  benefited  by  pour- 
ing, or  rather  showering,  water  on  the  head  and  should- 
ers, by  means  of  a  cullender  perforated  with  holes,  and 
held  over  them.  Previously  to  a  child  being  bathed,  if 
its  age  do  not  allow  of  gentle  exercise,  friction  of  the 
whole  body  should  be  substituted  by  the  nurse.  This 
greatly  assists  the  bringing  about  that  reaction  on  which 
the  benefit  of  bathing  depends. 

With  regard  to  sea-bathing,  the  best  period  is  about 
two  hours  after  breakfast ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
over-fatigue  has  not  exhausted  the  child,  or  that  the 
currents  of  water  do  not  conduct  oflF  too  much  of  his 
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heat.  For  the  sea,  unlike  the  water  of  a  small  bath, 
rapidly  conducts  away  the  animal  heat ;  besides,  the 
exposure  to  the  cold  currents  of  air  on  the  sea  shore  is 
altogether  unlike  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  a  room.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  sea  bathing  is  often  succeeded  by 
an  amount  of  physical  depression  which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  cold 
bath  in- doors. 

It  is  most  improper  to  terrify  children  by  violent 
plungmgs,  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  it  causes  them  to  dread  the  bath,  and  places  them 
in  the  worst  possible  position,  by  depressing  their  vital 
powers,  for  deriving  benefit  from  it. 

Much  groundless  fear  exists  on  the  subject  of  exer- 
cise before  the  use  of  the  bath.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  in  the  early  stage  of  exercise, 
before  profuse  perspu-ation  has  dissipated  the  heat,  and 
enfeebled  the  powers  of  the  constitution.  No  mischief 
results  from  its  employment  when  the  body  is  hot,  and 
all  the  danger  which  may  follow  its  use  in  this  state 
of  the  system,  arises  from  bathmg  when  the  body 
is  cooling  after  having  been  overheated.  Infirm  children, 
therefore,  should  always  be  directed  tq  take  regular 
exercise,  so  as  to  augment  the  heat  of  the  surface  before 
plunging  into  the  bath. 


LETTER  X. 

ON  CLOTHING. 

-  The  importance  of  dress  considered,  and  the  advantages  of  cloth- 
ing— such  as  the  preservation  of  the  animal  heat,  and  the 
healthy  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin — The  ma- 
terials and  textures  of  dress  considered — Linen,  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  hair,  feathers,  leather — The  influence  of  colour  in  pre- 
serving the  temperature  of  the  body — The  necessity  of  loose- 
ness of  texture  in  clothing,  and  inapplicability  of  dense  Im- 
permeable textures  or  coverings — General  remarks  on  the 
advantages  of  -woollen  clothing — The  disadvantages  of  ex- 
cessive clothing — The  baneful  effects  of  bandages,  pressure,  and 
tight  clothing,  and  the  advantages  of  loose  clothing — The  inju- 
rious effects  of  bandages  round  the  waist,  and  of  stays — The 
distortion  and  disease  resulting  therefrom — Impropriety,  of 
garters  and  bands  about  the  arms,  illustrated  by  a  case — 
Advantages  of  woollen,  and  disadvantages  of  cotton  stock- 
ings— Shoes  and  corns — The  clothing  of  the  head  during  the 
day  and  while  asleep,  and  on  the  dressing  of  a  child — The 
necessity  of  sufficiently  warm  clothing  illustrated  by  the  effects 
of  cold — The  natural  variations  in  the  endurance  of  cold — 
The  effects  of  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  the  mortality  of  children 
from  cold. 

The  previous  Letters  have  contained  many  observations 
wliich  have  a  close  relation  to  the  subject  of  this,  on 
dress  and  clothing.     The  oijerations,  in  fact,  of  the 
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living  body  are  so  closely  connected  one  with  the  other, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  enter,  to  any  extent,  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  operation  of  one  natural  agent  without 
more  or  less  discussing  others.  Air,  temperature,  and 
exercise,  as  well  as  bathing  and  cleanliness,  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  clothing. 

The  effects  of  an  elevated  or  low  temperature  on 
health  and  hfe,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  being 
proiierly  performed,  have  been  partially  pointed  out. 
Clothing,  however,  is  so  material,  so  necessary,  and  so 
important,  an  element  in  the  means  of  preserving  life, 
that  next  to  air,  food,  and  protection  by  houses  from 
the  inclemency  and  vicissitudes  of  the  season,  it  claims 
our  regard. 

Clothing,  of  whatever  nature,  like  every  other  inani- 
mate object,  partakes  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  It  has  no  power  to  bestow  heat, 
but  simply  to  prevent  the  heat,  generated  in  the  body 
by  the  action  of  the  living  principle,  from  being  con- 
ducted from  it.  Its  next  use  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  prevent  an  excessive  temperature  from  without,  being 
conducted  to  the  body.  The  objects  to  be  attained  by, 
clothing  the  body  may  be  thus  defined  ;— To  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  the  heat  of  the  body ;  to  increase  its 
amount,  by  allowing  the  heat  generated  to  be  stored 
up  ;  to  guard  it  against  alternations  of  temperature  ;  to 
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protect  it  from  intense  heat ;  and,  lastly,  to  permit  the 
free  transpiration  of  the  skin,  and  to  secure  to  it  the 
proper  performance  of  its  functions. 

The  properties,  then,  which  are  required  in  the  mate- 
rials of  our  clothing,  are,  that  they  be  bad  conductors 
of  heat ;  that  is,  that  they  should  not  readily  carry  off, 
or  away,  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  that  they  should  be 
more  or  less  porous. 

The  means  by  which  the  different  materials  of  clothmg 
obtain  for  us  these  reqxiisites,  are,  the  looseness  of  their 
texture  enclosing  a  portion  of  air.  Every  warm  covering 
contains  in  its  meshes  a  certain  amoimt  of  air ;  and  it, 
in  covering  the  body,  confines  between  itself  and  the 
body  another  portion  of  air.  The  thicker,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  coverings,  the  greater  number  of  distinct 
atmospheres  surromidmg  the  body,  and  the  less  easily 
is  the  heat  conducted  away.  The  blankets,  which  are 
placed  round  ice  to  prevent  it  melting  on  a  sununer-day, 
act  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  when  placed  over  us  on 
a  frosty  winter  night :  they  prevent  the  heat  being 
conducted  from  the  medium  on  the  one  side  to  that  on 
the  other.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  the  colder  the 
climate  the  thicker  the  coating  of  furs,  feathers,  wool, 
or  hair.  The  warmth  of  these  materials  arises  from  the 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  their  bulk.  Moreover,  the 
materials  of  clothing,  besides  being  barriers  to  the 
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passage  of  heat,  absorb  and  retain  what  they  receive ; 
they  thus  readily  become  warmed,  and  preserve  the 
warmth  they  have  received. 

As  the  materials  of  clotliuig  are  derived  from  different 
sources,  their  eligibility  as  a  covering  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  fibres  which  are  spim  into  threads 
and  converted  into  textures  of  more  or  less  fineness, 
closeness,  and  thickness,  termed  body,  or  substance, 
because,  proportionately,  more  or  less  air  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  textures,  and  the  garments  will  conse- 
quently be  warmer  or  cooler. 

Linen  consists  of  the  wrought  fibres  of  a  plant.  The 
fibres  are  smooth,  and  round,  and  pliable ;  hence,  the 
material  forms  a  soft  and  pleasant  close  body  garment. 
But  as  it,  unfortmiately,  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  it 
feels  cold  when  applied  to  the  skin — a  sensation  well 
known  to  all ;  and  as  it  is  very  porous,  it  readily 
absorbs  the  m.oisture  of  the  skin,  and  is  converted  into 
a  wet  tissue,  which  rapidly  strikes  cold  to  the  surface, 
and  sends  off  its  heat  so  speedily  as  to  chill  the  wearer. 
In  warm  climates,  and  after  exercise,  linen  is  a  very 
unsafe  covering  from  these  causes.  Since  Unen  became 
the  common  close  body  garment,  and  displaced  woollen 
and  cotton  coverings,  ague  and  remittent  fever  have 
become  much  more  common  among  certain  people  inha- 
biting marshy  districts. 
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Cotton  is  derived  from  the  covering  of  the  seed  of  a 
plant.  Its  fibres  are  not  smooth  and  rounded  Uke  those 
of  hneu,  but  are  flat,  bound  with  sharp  edges ;  hence, 
when  woven  into  a  tissue,  is  not  so  smooth  as  Unen, 
but  excites  irritation  iu  some  tender  and  deUcate  skins. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  radiates,  or  throws  back  more  heat 
than  linen,  as  well  as  conducts  less,  and  as  its  manu- 
facture has  now  arrived  at  great  perfection,  it  offers 
most  of  the  advantages  of  linen,  and  has  the  superiority 
over  it  in  not  so  readily  absorbing  the  perspiration,  and 
thus  becoming  a  producer  of  cold  in  place  of  a  retainer 
of  heat.  Cotton  has  nearly  entirely  superseded  linen  in 
hot  climates,  and  even  in  England  its  use  has  become 
much  more  general.  There  are  some  manufactures 
termed  linens,  but  in  reality  composed  of  cotton  and 
linen,  which  have  much  of  the  freshness  of  linen  and 
the  advantages  of  cotton. 

Silk  is  an  animal  production,  and  is  composed  of 
exceedingly  dehcate  threads ;  it  is  much  superior  to 
cotton  and  linen,  as  a  means  of  preserving  warmth.  It 
has  even  less  powers  of  absorbing  water  than  cotton, 
and  has  a  softer,  smoother  texture  than  linen,  with  all 
its  freshness.  The  only  objections  to  its  use  are  its 
cost,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  electrical  state 
of  the  body  becomes  deranged  when  it  is  worn  next  the 
skm,  and  the  irritation  which  is  thus  produced.  There 
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are,  however,  now  in  use  many  varieties  of  goods,  mix- 
tures of  silk  and  cotton,  which  are  excellently  adapted 
as  coverings. 

Wool  is  a  soft  hair,  more  or  less  elastic.  It  is  one  of 
the  hest  means  we  possess  of  retaining  warmth,  being 
an  excellent  non-conductor,  and  a  good  radiator.  It 
readily,  however,  more  readily  than  silk,  disturbs  the 
electrical  state  of  the  skin,  which  property,  together 
with  the  roughness  which  it  derives  from  the  pecuharity 
of  its  texture,  render  it  irritating,  and  sometimes  unen- 
durable. 

Hair  is  more  solid  in  its  make,  and  harder,  hence 
it  is  little  employed  lis  a  close  covering  of  the  body, 
though  made  into  felts,  hats,  and  bonnets. 

Feathers  are  not  used  as  body  garments,  but  are 
excellently  adapted  for  preserving  the  warmth  of  our 
bodies  when  our  temperature  naturally  falls,  and  when 
we  most  require  to  be  protected  from  cold, — that  is 
during  the  night. 

Leather  is  frequently  used  as  a  close  garment;  it 
resembles  felt,  but  is  much  closer,  denser,  and  stouter 
in  its  texture.  Chamoise  leather,  finely  dressed,  forms 
an  excellent  non-conductor :  as  it,  however,  rather  too 
readily  absorbs  moisture,  it  should  scarcely  be  worn 
next  to  the  skin. 

The  colour  of  the  material  is  not  an  unimportant 
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circumstance  :  dark  colours  readily  absorb  heat ;  white, 
on  the  contrary,  absorbs  heat  least  of  any  colour. 
White,  therefore,  is  a  very  appropriate  dress  for  infancy, 
as  it  confines,  more  than  any  other  colour,  the  heat  of 
the  body  of  the  child.  Dark  colours  are  objection- 
able in  summer  on  account  of  their  readily  absorbing 
the  heat  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  rendermg  the  infant 
too  hot. 

Having  already  explained  the  vast  importance  of  the 
function  of  the  skin  being  properly  performed,  and 
pointed  out  part  of  the  mighty  machinery  placed  in  it  < 
by  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator  to  perform  this 
function,  it  will  not  excite  surprise  that  an  essential 
character  of  our  clothing  must  be  porosity,  that  degree, 
in  fact,  of  loseness  of  texture,  which  will  admit  of 
free  transpiration,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  perspired 
fluids*  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Close,  dense 
coverings,  or  textures,  impermeable  to  moisture,  are 
detrimental,  injurious,  or  destructive  to  health,  accord- 
ing to  their  impermeabiUty,  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
body  which  they  cover. 

It  is  also  of  importance  that  clothing  should  not  sit 
close  to  the  body.  Loose  clothing  is  always  warmer 
than  if  tight,  because,  when  loose,  there  is  a  stratum 
of  air  between  the  body  and  the  dress,  and  consequently 
warmth  is  carried  off  slowly. 
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Directions  have  already  been  given  respecting  the 
clothing  of  an  infant,  on  its  first  being  ushered  into  a 
medium  so  different  from  that  in  which  it  previously 
existed.  What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  tempera- 
ture, must  be  recalled  to  mind,  and  were  it  hecessary, 
additional  remarks  might  be  made  to  prove  that 
warmth  is,  more  than  any  other  individual  means,  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  and  nourishment  of  a  newly-born 
babe. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  have  heretofore 
existed  regarding  the  elegibility  of  the  various  materials 
of  clothing,  are  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  influence 
of  a  closer  observation  of  the  benefits  derivable  from 
each.  Linen,  except  for  very  delicate  infants,  is  being 
superseded  by  fine  cotton,  or  that  tissue  partly  com- 
posed of  the  one,  partly  of  the  other ;  and  both,  in  the 
clothing  of  infants,  in  our  variable  and  uncertain  cli- 
mate, are  being  rendered  subordinate  to  that  essential 
and  most  necessary  texture — wool. 

Nothing  appears  so  well  adapted  for  the  clothmg  of 
infants  and  children,  or  of  adults,  as  wool,  which  pre- 
serves an  equable  temperature,  assists  the  body  in  the 
production  of  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  keeps  up  a 
healthy  action  of  the  skin  by  its  gentle  and  beneficial 
stimulus,  promotes  and  absorbs  perspiration,  and  on 
account  of  its  porous  nature,  permits  perspirable  matter 
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to  be  easily  carried  oflF,  and  thus  prevents  those  numer- 
ous evih  which  result  from  its  accumulation  on  the  skin. 

Nearly  every  possible  indication  of  a  perfect  material 
to  answer  as  a  garment  is  possessed  by  it ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  great  variety  of  textures  produced  from 
it,  by  the  ability  of  our  countiymen,  and  the  various 
combinations  of  silk  and  cotton  vnth  it,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  an  obstinacy  so  great,  or  a  per- 
verseness  so  unjustifiable,  as  to  deny  the  advantages  of 
it  to  the  tender  infant ;  but  yet  it  does  happen  that 
linen,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  its  expense,  and 
cotton,  through  custom,  are  much  more  freely"  used 
than  they  ought  to  be  in  the  clothing  of  children. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  clothmg  a  child  chiefly  in 
cotton  garments  is,  the  greater  number  that  are  required, 
the  consequent  trouble  and  prolongation  of  the  period 
of  dressing  and  uncomfortable  handling  of  the  child, 
and  the  necessarily  increased  number  of  pins,  buttons, 
or  tapes.  And  besides  this  troublesome  result,  cotton 
and  linen  are  unequal  to  flannel,  because,  amofig  other 
reasons,  they  become  clogged  wdth  perspirable  matter, 
which  the  closeness  of  their  texture  does  not  permit  to 
pass  away,  and  from  this  accumulation  of  viscid  mois- 
ture they  communicate  the  sensation  of  chilliness  ;  after 
considerable  exercise,  such  clothing  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cause  of  severe  colds. 
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Flannel,  wMcli  may  be  procured  of  very  fine  texture, 
or  fleecy  hosiery,  is  particularly  beneficial  to  children 
of  cold  habits  and  languid  circulation.  Such  children 
should  always  wear  flannel  shirts,  which  will  be  found 
to  generate  heat,  and  quicken  circulation  in  the  small 
superficial  blood-vessels. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  impleasant  sensations 
arising  from  the  roughness  of  wool  next  the  skin  go  off. 
Few,  who  have  not  worn  flannel,  are  aware  of  its  com- 
fort and  advantages,  and  children  that  have  reached 
years  of  reason,  when  accustomed  to  its  wear,  will  inva- 
riably declare  it  to  be  their  most  agreeable  dress. 

At  first  the  texture  of  woollen  articles  of  dress,  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  skin,  cannot  be  too  fine  and 
soft ;  and  when  worn  next  the  body,  they  should  be 
changed  every  third  day,  though  the  time  they  should 
be  worn  must  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the  quantity 
of  perspiration  thrown  out  on  the  surface  by  habit, 
exercise,  season,  etc. 

While  the  legitimate  object  of  clothing  has  been  stated 
to  be  preservation  from  cold,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  production  of  heat  should  be  the  result  of  con- 
stitutional vigour  and  bodily  activity,  rather  than  the 
consequence  of  a  load  of  clothes.  Hot  clothing  is 
extremely  detrimental :  it  induces  great  dehcacy  and 
feebleness  of  the  frame  :  it  is  the  cause  of  excessive 
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and  constant  perspiration,  which,  being  absorbed  by  the 
clothing,  renders  it  continually  damp,  and  thus  makes 
it  a  ready  dispenser  of  the  heat  of  the  body.  The 
excessive  action  of  the  skin,  and  the  general  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  frame  thereby  produced,  render  the  consti- 
tution susceptible  of  the  slightest  impression  of  cold ; 
and  unfit  it  t6  encounter  the  common  vicissitudes  of 
weather  without  suffering  important  disturbance.  An 
excessive  temperature,  sustained  by  a  load  of  clothes, 
has  destroyed  many  a  delicate  child,  hurried  him  into 
a  consumption,  or  caused  him  to  be  cut  off  by  catarrhs, 
or  affections  of  the  lungs. 

tightness,  looseness,  ease,  and  moderate  warmth,  are 
the  grand  objects  to  be  habitually  kept  in  view  in 
clothing  infants  and  children,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
disregarded,  that  we  wander  so  far  from  the  simpUcity 
of  Nature  and  the  obvious  dictates  of  common  sense. 

How  strange  it  is  that  we  will  not  take  warning,  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  lower  animals  heat  their  young, 
to  avoid  the  pernicious  practices  which  characterise  the 
general  management  of  the  tender  infant  with  regard  to 
dress ;  burdened  with  heavy  clothes,  greatly  restrained 
in  the  freedom  of  its  motions,  uneasy  and  uncomfort- 
able, incompletely  protected  from  cold,  is  in  general  the 
lot  of  the  tender  babe. 

The  object  of  clothing  being  simply  to  defend  us 
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from  cold,  what  a  great  thing  would  be  accomplished  if 
it  were  possible  to  convince  mothers  and  nurses  that 
this  may  be  secured  by  light  warm  clothing,  without 
confinmg  the  body  by  bandages,  or  loading  it  with 
covering  weighty  enough  for  half  a  dozen  children ! 

Nothing  but  the  most  slavish  adherence  to  customs, 
no  less  antiquated  than  ridiculous,  can  be  brought  for- 
ward as  an  excuse  for  a  practice  characterised  by  waste 
and  folly  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  attended  with 
trouble,  annoyance,  and  mjury  to  the  child :  I  refer  to 
the  ridiculous  length  of  an  infant's  clothing,  which,  by 
its  weight  (in  many  cases  producing  deformity  of  the 
feet),  must  always  be  a  source  of  considerable  pain  to 
a  feeble  child. 

It  is  true  that  a  very  great  change  in  this  respect 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  still  a 
1  evolution  is  required  in  this  department  of  domestic 
management ;  and  until  pins  (for  which,  by  the  way,  it 
may  be  noticed,  strings  or  buttons  can  almost  always 
be  substituted),  and  garters,  and  stays,  and  a  long 
catalogue  of  other  equally  objectionable  articles  of  dress, 
are  laid  aside,  medical  men,  as  the  official  conservators 
of  the  public  health,  must  not  cease  to  remonstrate,  or 
labour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  alone  can 
remedy  the  evil. 

The  ease  and  comfort  of  a  child  may  be  greatly 
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consulted  and  promoted  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
bandaging.  Every  species  of  swathing  prevents  the 
free  performance  of  the  various  functions.  Flexion  and 
extension  of  the  joints  should  be  quite  unrestrained, 
and  clothing  vehich  in  any  degree  impedes  free  motion, 
and  thus  counteracts,  by  its  confinement,  the  natural 
efforts  of  a  child,  must  be  extremely  injurious.  More- 
over, looseness  of  dress  materially  adds  to  the  warmth 
of  the  infant.  ^Tio  does  not  know  that  loose  boots 
and  gloves  are  warmer  than  tight  ones,  or  that  a  close- 
fittiag  garment  is  colder  than  a  loose  one  ?  Besides, 
looseness  of  dress  facilitates  the  putting  on  of  the  cover- 
ings of  the  child,  an  operation  which  is  nearly  always 
irksome  and  irritating  as  usually  practised. 

An  mfant  has  been,  not  unaptly,  compared  to  a  hving 
bundle  of  fine  vessels,  through  which  a  fluid  is  to  pass 
undisturbed,  to  be  distributed  equally  through  the  body. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  suiTounded  by  a  soft  medium 
which  cannot  sustain  pressure,  to  any  degi'ee,  without 
injury.  Yet  what  is  more  common  than  under  the  idea 
of  weakness  to  roll  tightly  a  deUcate  babe  which  but 
just  before  swam  in  a  fluid,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
pressure  of  surrounding  parts  ?  Opposition  is  by  this 
means  continually  made  to  the  freedom  of  circulation, 
and  of  breathing ;  and  the  fruitless  efforts  made  by  an 
infant  to  relieve  itself,  when  bound,  not  only  retard  its 
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progress,  interfere  with  its  growth,  and  waste  its  powers, 
but  are  a  common  cause  of  that  deformity  which  so 
frequently  and  loudly  condemns  the  unnatural  practices 
of  modern  nurses. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  children  are  permitted  to  be  without  any  kind  of 
swathing,  so  that  they  have  the  unrestricted  use  of 
their  limbs,  they  become  able  to  crawl  about  on  the 
hands  and  knees  in  less  than  four  months ;  and  unless 
some  very  particular  circumstances  prevent,  they  rarely 
attain  to  the  age  of  twelve  months  without  running 
alone. 

In  the  account  of  the  American  exploring  expedition 
in  the  South  Seas,  it  is  stated  that  the  children  of  the 
Islanders,  themselves  handsome  and  stately,  ran  about 
at  the  age  of  nine  months.  What  swaddled,  bandaged, 
and  dress-bound  child  in  England  is  like  unto  them  in 
this  respect  ? 

More  beautiful  and  healthy  children  cannot  be  found 
than  among  the  savage  Indian  and  American  tribes ; 
but  their  Hmbs  are  never  confined  by  auy  kind  of 
bandages  or  swaddhng-clothes. 

The  modem  art  of  dressing  not  only  impedes  the 
gi-owth  of  children,  but  most  sensibly  diminishes  their 
enjoyment,  for  every  attentive  observer  must  have 
noticed   the  evident   pleasure   experienced  by  them 
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when  undressed  and  permitted  to  roll  about  free  and 
unharnessed. 

We  deprecate  the  folly,  and  abhor  the  cruelty  and 
unnatural  practice  of  the  Chinese,  who  press  the  feet 
of  their  female  children  into  the  smallest  attainable 
size,  and  render  them  cripples  for  their  lives,— and  of 
the  Indians,  who  squeeze  the  head  into  all  manner  of 
terrific  shapes,  but  the  pressure  made  use  of  by  EngUsh 
nurses  and  mothers,  by  stays,  tight  shoes,  fillets,  etc., 
is  equally  preposterous,  equally  cruel,  barbarous,  and 
reprehensible. 

No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  hurtful 
custom  of  stays  and  bandages  about  the  neck,  chest, 
and  bowels. 

The  prejudicial  effects  of  bands  tightly  buttoned 
about  the  necks  of  children,  may  be  daily  observed  in 
the  bloated  falness  of  their  countenances,  and  in  the 
difiiculty  of  their  breathing.  But  of  all  the  customs 
which  are  peculiar  to  us  as  a  civiUzed  people,  scarcely 
any  is  more  wonderful  than  that  of  affixing  hands 
round  the  chests  and  waists  of  tender  girls.  And 
although  the  custom  has  not  passed  unobserved  and 
uncondemned  by  medical  men,  nevertheless  this  incor- 
rigible practice  flourishes  with  a  vigour  that  denotes 
the  deep  root  which  it  has  taken  in  the  ideas,  habits, 
and  manners  of  the  age. 
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Scarcely  has  the  tender  babe  seen  a  few  moons  pass 
by,  ere  a  piece  of  dress  is  affixed  round  its  chest, — 
harmless,  it  is  true,  at  first,  but  dangerous  as  the  type 
of  what  is  to  come.  By  degrees,  this  simple  piece  of 
clothing  assumes  the  form  of  "stays;"  and  gradually 
does  the  vicious  system  of  compression  go  on,  as  an 
instrument  of  folly,  of  deformity,  and  of  torture. 
Stays  placed  without  reflection,  through  ignorance  of 
the  evils  they  produce,  round  the  unfortunate  child, 
are  evidently  not  intended  as  simple  articles  of  clothing, 
to  preserve  warmth — for  wool,  quilted  in  silk,  or  a 
flannel  wrapper,  would  more  effectually  answer  that 
purpose.  They  are  intentionally  placed  round  the 
tender  female  gradually  to  accustom  her  (Hke  as  the 
Chinese  treat  their  tender  infants)  to  endure  the  pain 
attending  the  violence  done  to  her  person  in  the  dis- 
tortion which  they  effect !  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
believing  that  some  mothers  are  so  far  lost  to  a  feeling 
of  humanity,  as  to  practise  this  mode  of  obtaining  a 
taper-roimded  waist  for  their  children ;  and  yet  they 
can  scarcely  be  aware  of  the  full  amount  of  injury  they 
are  inflicting  on  their  offspring ;  first,  in  the  unhappy 
sequences,  comes  a  restraint  and  Umitation  to  the 
movements  of  the  chest  and  trunk  ;  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  trmik  are  compressed,  and  partly  through  the 
wasting  which  follows  from  their  inaction,  and  partly 
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througli  the  injurious  pressure  exercised  on  them,  they 
lose  their  colour,  size,  tone,  and  power,  and  become 
small,  soft,  and  flabby. 

The  ribs,  during  the  period  of  growth,  are  readily 
moulded  to  the  artificial  form  admired  by  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  mother,  and  the  naturally  somewhat  flat, 
broad  and  expanding  waist  of  woman  gradually  becomes, 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  ribs,  and  by  their  distortion,  the 
rounded  waist  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  of  this  improver 
and  modeller  of  God's  last,  most  beautiful,  and  perfect 
work.  The  weakened  muscles,  and  distorted  chest,  no 
longer  forming  the  naturally  powerful  arch,  permit  the 
weight  of  the  body  to  curve  the  spine  to  one  or  other 
side,  and  thus  establish  permanent,  or  most  difficultly- 
removed,  deformity  or  spinal  disease.  But,  besides 
these  bad  effects,  the  stomach,  hver,  spleen,  and  other 
organs,  as  well  as  the  heart  and  lungs  thrust  out  of 
their  proper  places,  or  incapacitated,  from  want  of  room, 
healthily  to  perform  their  functions,  manifest  their 
sense  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  them  by  derange- 
ments of  vari'ous  kinds,  more  or  less  severe,  more  or 
less  enduring — often  embittering  life,  and  often  descend- 
ing to  the  offspring. 

It  is  not  that  these  disastrous  consequences  arise  in 
a  day;  it  is  not  that  they  speedily  result  from  their 
cause ;  but  it  is  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  the  insidious 
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nature  of  the  practice,  that  has  caused  so  much  repre- 
hension to  he  attached  to  the  use  of  stays.  It  is  to  the 
danger  arising  from  that,  apparently  trifling,  amount 
of  pressure  which  sets  a  hmit  to  the  power  and  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  that  importance  is  to  be 
attached ;  because,  by  that  limitation,  the  natural 
swellmg  out  and  expansion  of  the  chest  is  prevented ; 
and  without  severe  pressure,  without  absolute  tight 
lacing,  while  all  the  body  grows  and  becomes  developed, 
the  waist  retains  the  proportions,  though  not  the  form 
of  infancy,  or  childhood. 

Lengthened  as  these  animadversions  on  the  use  of 
stays  may  seem,  and  although  their  extension  may  even 
fix  on  me  the  charge  of  tediousness  and  reiteration,  yet 
so  many  are  the  evils,  and  so  deep  is  the  mischief 
resulting  from  the  use  of  this  article  of  dress,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  an  extract  from  the  interesting 
work  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  "  On  the  Management  of 
Healthy  Skin,"  who  says :  "  Stays  before  womanhood 
are  instruments  of  barbarity  and  torture,  and  then  they 
are  needed  only  to  give  beauty  to  the  chest.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  mother  and  every  guardian  of  children  to 
inquire  the  purpose  for  which  stays  were  introduced 
into  female  attire.  Was  it  for  warmth?  If  so,  they 
certainly  fulfil  the  intention  very  badly,  and  are  much 
inferior  to  an  elastic  woollen  habit.   Was  it  to  force  the 
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ribs,  while  yet  soft  and  pliable,  into  the  place  of  the 
liver  and  stomach,  and  the  two  latter  into  the  place 
allotted  for  other  parts,  to  engender  disease  and  de- 
formity to  the  sufferer  and  her  children  for  generations  ? 
Truly,  if  this  were  the  object,  the  device  is  most  suc- 
cessful, and  the  intention  most  ingeniously  fulfilled. 
But  few,  I  think,  will  believe  that  this  really  is  the 
purpose  which  mothers  and  guardians  have  in  view  in 
confining  their  Uttle  victims  in  stays,  whatever  the 
result  may  be.  Yet  these  are  not  the  days  when  igno- 
rance can  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  such  wrong- 
headed  folly  and  wickedness ;  it  is  obvious  that  the 
stay  is  an  appurtenance  of  woman  only  when  she  has 
arrived  at  a  state  of  full  development ;  but  then  it 
should  be  divested  of  all  the  apparatus  of  busks  and 
bones  that  frequently  encumber  it,  and  its  main  bearing 
should  be  limited  to  the  upper  half  of  the  chest.  The 
stay  is,  in  reality,  a  support  for  the  bust ;  such  is  its 
purpose,  such  alone  its  intention.  How  very  ludicrous 
it  would  appear  to  put  it  on  boys ;  and  yet  boys  have 
as  much  need  of  it  as  girls  up  to  the  period  of  woman- 
hood, and  I  may  say  further,  up  to  the  period  of 
marriage.  The  muscles,  by  the  use  of  stays,  are 
weakened  and  rendered  powerless;  and  the  spme,  at 
the  growing  period  of  life,  is  Umited  in  its  expansion, 
and  in  its  proper  amount  of  muscular  support.  The 
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consequence  is  inevitable  ;  the  spine  sinks  under  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  or  the  child 
throws  the  pressure  against  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
stay,  and  curved  spine  or  spinal  (hsease  is  established. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  we  wish  to  produce  curved 
spine,  could  we  adopt  a  more  scientific  or  certain  plan  ? 
Not  that  stays  are  the  sole  cause  of  spinal  disease  and 
deformity  in  girls  and  young  women,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  the  cruel  and  absurd  practice  of  requiring 
girls  always  to  sit  upright,  however  fatigued  the  muscles 
may  be,  more  than  any  other  individual  cause,  produces 
spinal  deformity.  Nature  is  turned  off  as  a  dunce,  and 
girls  must  sit  up  '  like  ladies,'  and  eat  '  hke  ladies,'  and 
only  take  exercise  '  hke  ladies  ;'  and  instead  of  trundling 
the  hoop,  and  playing  with  bat  and  ball,  and  shuttle- 
cock, and  skipping,  they  must  sacrifice  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  \igorous  health  to  mental  acquisitions  and 
(falsely  called)  '  lady-like  habits.' 

"  That  horrid  word,  '  lady-like,'  haunts  the  poor  girls 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  through  years  which 
should  be  devoted  to  physical  education,  and  leaves 
them,  at  last,  the  prey  of  deformity  and  disease.  It 
may  be  wholesome  to  reflect,  that  spinal  deformity  is 
scarcely  known  in  school-boys,  and  is  almost  universal 
in  school-girls.  Fashion  is  the  war-cry  of  tyranny; 
and  some  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  for  women  to 
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appear  with  deformed  bodies.  Happily  fashion  has 
become  more  rational  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  most 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  British  children  will  be 
educated,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  British  mothers." 

If  health  must  be  sacrificed  to  custom,  to  fashion, 
and  to  shape  ;  if  the  natural  functions  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  must  be  modified,  if  the  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  must  be  abolished  or  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
if  stays  must  be  worn,  let  them  be  made  of  some  soft 
elastic  substance ;  and  let  mothers  be  alive  to  the  fact, 
that  by  putting  tight-laced  inelastic  stays  and  other 
bandages  on  their  chikhen,  they  become  accessary  to 
their  destruction.  These  unnatural  practices,  even  at  a 
very  early  age,  have  hurried  many  a  lovely  child  into  a 
premature  grave,  by  interrupting  the  regular  action  of 
the  bowels,  impairing  the  energy  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  very  frequently  laying  the  foundation  for  cough, 
and  eventually  for  consumption. 

Stockings  should  always  be  fastened  to  children's 
waistbands,  and  not  by  garters  tied  round  the  thighs. 
Garters  have,  in  many  instances,  brought  on  enlarge- 
ment of  the  knee  and  leg,  and  a  diseased  state  of  the 
veins,  in  consequence  of  interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities.  Children  that 
wear  them  are  very  apt  to  fall  when  walking,  and  can- 
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not  walk  so  far  with,  as  without  them.  Pedestrians  are 
acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  therefore  do  not  use 
them.  Socks  and  long  drawers  are  infinitely  preferable 
for  boys,  and  if  the  practice  of  wearing  them  has  once 
been  adopted,  it  will  be  fomad  so  agreeable,  that  they 
will  never  again  have  recourse  to  long  stockings  and 
garters. 

Bands  about  the  arms  are  equally  objectionable ;  and 
the  author  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  case  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  narrated  to  him  by  a  very 
eminent  physician.  He  was  sent  for  to  see  a  beautiful 
child  labouring  imder  an  alarming  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  whole  of  one  arm,  brought  on  solely  by  its 
wearing  a  frock  with  a  tight  sleeve.  Notwithstanding 
the  most  active  treatment,  the  constitution  became  so 
much  aflFected,  that  the  child  died  in  a  few  days. 

Wool  is  the  only  article  that  can  with  propriety  be 
worn  on  the  feet  and  hands  of  children.  So  intimate 
and  important  is  the  connection  subsisting  between  the 
feet  and  most  of  the  vital  organs,  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  one  circumstance  in  clothing  of  greater  moment  than 
that  of  keeping  the  feet  uniformly  dry  and  moderately 
warm. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  children  should  be  covered  with 
worsted  or  lamb's-wool  socks,  for  unless  attention  be 
paid  to  the  preservation  of  warmth  and  dryness  in  these 
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parts,  neither  cleanliness  nor  health  can  be  enjoyed. 
Many  children  have  fallen  victims  to  bowel  complaints 
and  other  disorders,  referrible  exclusively  to  want  of 
attention  to  this  point. 

The  dresses  of  children  should  fit  close  up  to  the 
neck.  No  practice  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  that 
of  exposing  a  large  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest :  except  to  gratify  a  mother's  vanity,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  upon  what  principle  so  important  a  part  of  the 
frame  should  be  neglected. 

The  practice,  too,  of  exposing  the  arms  is  greatly  to 
be  reprehended.  There  can  be  no  reason  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration  advanced  in  support  of  ex- 
posing so  large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
the  agency  of  external  atmosphere.  The  arms  should 
be  covered  to  the  wrists.  At  no  other  period  of  life 
are  they  left  bare. 

Cotton  stockings  absorb  moisture  so  slowly,  and 
retain  it  so  long,  that  nothing  can  be  more  exceptionable 
as  an  article  of  dress,  because  there  is  no  part  of  the 
body  that  perspires  so  freely  as  the  feet ;  consequently, 
woollen,  fine  flannel,  or  fine  angola  stockings  alone  will 
promote,  absorb,  and  convey  away  that  quantity  of  per- 
spiration which  wdl  preserve  the  feet  dry,  warm,  and 
free  from  an  offensive  smell,  and  though  the  suggestion 
may  excite  a  smile,  these  objects  so  important  to  health 
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and  comfort,  will  never  be  realized  till  stockings  are 
worn,  made  with  toes,  like  the  fingers  of  gloves,  and 
changed  every  day. 

Shoes  should  be  made  to  fit  easy,  and  should  be 
broad  and  round-toed,  so  that  the  toes  do  not  overlap 
each  other,  or  be  compressed  into  such  a  compass  as 
to  occasion  pain,  and  cause  the  nails  to  grow  in.  The 
soles  should  be  broad  and  thick,  and  the  shape  of  the 
shoe  ought  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  foot ;  that  is, 
be  made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  right  or  left  foot.  One 
cannot  but  feel  for  the  poor  things  who  are  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  torture  of  fashionable  narrow  shoes, 
while  their  countenances  oftep  betray  the  sufferings 
they  endure.  Many  persons  now  harassed  by  painful 
corns,  are  indebted  for  this  unmerited  punishment  to 
the  carelessness  or  whims  of  those  who  should  have 
guarded  against  their  wearing  tight  shoes  when  children. 
Until  infants  begin  to  walk,  and  require  something 
more  durable,  they  ought  never  to  wear  anything  but 
woollen  shoes,  which  permit  them  to  tread  flat,  and 
allow  of  free  motion.  It  is  surprising  how  much  more 
agility  is  displayed  by  the  little  uncultivated  beings  in 
savage  nations,  than  by  the  poor  httle  crippled  objects 
in  polished  countries,  whose  feet  are  incessantly  enclosed 
in  stout  leather  case-work. 

The  shoes  of  children  are  generally  made  much  too 
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thin  in  the  soles.  The  cold  and  damp  readily  penetrate 
and  affect  the  poor  unfortunate  victims  of  fashion. 
Thin  gutta  percha,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  soles, 
wiU  serve  as  an  efficient  protection,  and  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  heavy  leather. 

The  heads  of  infants  and  children  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  kept  by  far  too  warm,  and  to  this  cause 
medical  men  concur  in  attributing  the  difficulties  and 
danger  of  teething.  The  lamentably  frequent  occurrence 
of  those  affections  of  the  head  which  cut  off  so  many 
children  in  modem  times,  might  be  lessened,  if  British 
mothers  would  discontinue  the  use  of  that  needless 
article  of  dress,  a  pap. 

■  The  head  of  a  child  ought  to  be  invariably  kept  cool, 
and  when  anything  is  worn  to  shelter  it  from  exposure 
to  cold,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  should  be  as  hght  as 
possible,  .and  whatever  is  worn  ought  to  sit  loose,  and 
should  never  be  tightly  tied.  All  heavy  fur  hats  should 
be  avoided,  because,  by  loading  the  head  with  an 
oppressive  weight,  they  subject  the  wearer  to  a  variety 
of  complaints. 

Straw  are  to  be  preferred  to  black  beaver  hats,  both 
on  account  of  their  lightness,  and  because  they  reflect 
so  much  more,  and  of  course  absorb  so  much  less  heat. 

Infants  and  children  should  sleep  without  caps  on 
their  heads,  otherwise  the  heads  become  surromided  by 
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a  vapour-bath  of  perspiration,  which  strongly  disposes 
them  to  take  cold  on  the  slightest  exposure,  besides 
giving  rise  to  the  more  remote  and  important  evils  of 
enfeebled  mental  powers,  and  a  long  train  of  dangerous 
and  distressing  nervous  and  inflammatory  diseases. 

When  a  child  sleeps  with  its  nurse  or  mother  it  will 
not  require  flannel  round  its  feet ;  but  if  alone,  it  should 
always  have  a  night-dress  of  that  material.  The  best 
form  of  additional  clothing  is  that  of  a  waistcoat,  to 
cover  the  chest  and  arms,  and  fasten  behind.  Flannel 
should  be  the  texture  in  cold  weather.  The  night-dress 
of  children  in  summer  should  be  of  cotton,  and  suf- 
ficiently long  to  cover  the  feet  completely ;  in  winter 
it  should  be  of  fine  flannel. 

The  alteration  of  a  child's  dress  should  not  be  left 
until  it  has  become  sleepy,  and  should  require  but  little 
time  :  in  the  morning  the  alteration  should  be  made 
soon  after  it  wakes. 

With  respect  to  changing  the  linen  of  a  child,  every 
second  day  seems  often  enough  ;  but,  of  course,  perfect 
cleanliness  is  to  be  preserved.  The  fresh  linen  must  be 
perfectly  sweet  and  dry. 

Although  excessive  clothing  has  been  reprobated,  it 
is  of  importance  that  clothing  should  not  be  so  light  as 
to  produce  a  sense  of  chilliness,  because,  though  the 

L occasional  application  of  cold  air  to  a  body  sufficiently 
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vigorous  to  bring  about  that  reaction  which  is  the  only 
criterion  of  its  being  salutary,  is  decidedly  beneficial,  yet 
the  constant  impression  of  cold  on  the  surface  causes  a 
greater  determination  of  blood  to  the  internal  parts  of 
the  body,  by  which  the  lungs  and  bowels  become  so 
weakened  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  cough,  consump- 
tion, and  other  equally  formidable  complaints. 

Intelligent-  persons  who  reflect  on  the  modem  custom 
of  tvirning  tender  and  delicate  children  out  into  the  open 
air  with  their  necks,  and  sometimes  shoulders,  very  fre- 
quently with  their  legs  and  thighs  exposed,  will  surely 
readily  give  credence  to  the  physician  who  tells  them 
that  thus  are  laid  the  foundations  for  many  very  formid- 
able complaints  in  after  life.  So  general  is  the  fashion 
now  of  only  clothing  one  part  of  the  body,  wjiile  the 
others  are  left  either  scarcely  covered,  or  wholly  im- 
covered,  that  we  everywhere  meet  in  the  streets  the 
childi'en  of  weakly  parents,  themselves  also  weakly, 
dressed  like  the  sturdy  children  of  a  sturdy  race,  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  winds  in  the  garb  of  little  Highlanders, 
with  bare  legs  ;  and  whether  with  nursery-maids,  or  in 
carriages,  the  same  preposterously  insufficient  clothing 
is  everywhere  presented  to  us.  However  severe  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  reprobation  of  this  ignorant, 
dangerous  and  reprehensible  practice,  they  cannot  be 
too  strong.    In  truth,  they  are  words  of  mercy ;  for 
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the  vain  mother  while  thus  gratifying  herself  with  the 
picture  of  her  decorated,  showily-dressed  child,  is  sowing 
the  whirlwind,  which  she  will  most  probably  reap  in  its 
sickness  and  suffering,  and  possibly  early  death. 

It  is  important  here  to  observe,  that  there  ai"e  certain 
singular  modifications  of  the  power  to  bear  changes  of 
temperature  common  to  man  at  various  periods  of  age, 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  times  of  the  day,  independent 
of  differences  of  health  and  climate.  The  infant,  for 
example,  is  more  susceptible  of  cold,  and  has,  as  akeady 
remarked,  less  power  to  maiatain  its  own  heat  than  the 
child  ;  and  consequently  requires  to  be  more  carefully 
protected  from  cold  than  the  child.  The  child,  again,  is 
in  a  similar  position  to  the  age  of  juvenescence — and  ju- 
venescence  to  manhood.  Again  at  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  clothing  requires  to  be  adapted  to 
the  temperature  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual.  Thus,  a  chilly  summer  night, 
giving  the  impression  of  cold,  would  give  a  feeUng  of 
warmth  on  a  winter's  day.  In  the  winter,  a  power  of 
generating  heat  is  possessed  which  is  not  possessed  in 
summer.  So  that  if  a  person  be  in  health,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  change  of  clothing  commensurate  with 
the  absolute  change  of  temperature  ;  it  is  thus  that  it  is 
explained  how  the  Scotch  highlanders  used  to  sleep  on 
a  snow  pillow,  with  a  plaid  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
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Terra  del  Fuego  go  about  nearly  naked  in  a  climate  still 
colder  than  that  of  Scotland.  All  these  facts  have  a 
peculiar  and  obvious  bearing  and  weight  in  regard  to 
clothing. 

When,  children  have  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in 
draughts  of  cold  air,  they  lose  their  heat  very  readily, 
and  with  great  difl&culty  regain  it.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  mothers  and  nurses,  that  a 
temporary  chill  is  followed  by  a  permanent  efifect,  and 
that  not  only  does  the  chill  affect  that  particular  part  of 
the  body  to  which  the  depressing  agent  is  appUed,  but 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  temperature  of  the  entire 
body  becomes  reduced.  It  is  thus  that  thin  or  wet 
shoes,  insufficient  or  wet  clothing,  or  wet  sheets, 
or  a  damp  room,  produce  mischief,  disease,  or  death. 
The  misfortunes  which  follow  are  generally  attri- 
butable to  suppression  of  the  perspiration.  It  is 
true,  suppression  of  the  perspiration  takes  place  after 
a  chill;  but  this  suppression  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  disease  ;  it  is  merely  a  phenomenon  following 
the  chill,  indicating  its  occurrence,  and  the  action  of  the 
cold  on  the  function  of  the  skin.  Chills  are  the  cause 
of  such  a  vast  amount  of  disease  that  due  attention  to 
the  clothing  of  her  children  should  form  a  most  im- 
portant duty  of  every  mother.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  infants  very  readily  loose  their  heat,  that  they  are 
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extremely  liable  to  be  cbilled,  and  tbat  a  chill  of  a  very 
short  dm'ation  diminishes  the  temperature  and  depresses 
the  vital  powers  for  a  time  much  longer  than  the  appli- 
cation of  the  depressing  cause,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  that  one-sixth  of  the  deaths  of  young  children 
result  from  cold. 


LETTER  XI. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR 
TO  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

The  importance  of  that  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  prevent 
numerous  maladies  passing  into  an  aggravated  form — The 
division  of  the  maladies  of  infants  and  children — Impossibility 
of  minute  descriptions  of  disease  being  entered  into — The 
necessity  of  an  early  recognition  of  the  existence  of  disease,  to 
ensure  prompt  and  efficient  treatment — The  conduct,  claims, 
and  position  of  medical  men — The  efficacy  of  remedies,  and 
the  necessity  of  decision  of  character  in  the  parent  to  overcome 
aversion  to  medicines — Confidence  in  nurses — The  baneful 
consequences  of  neglecting  the  first  evidences  of  disease — 
The  early  signs  of  indisposition — The  countenance — The 
breathing — The  state  of  the  tongue  and  the  alimentary  canal — 
The  skin — The  nervous  system— The  muscular  power — Ema- 
ciation— The  pulse — The  cries  of  the  infants. 

If  it  has  already  been  proved  that  the  greatest  possible 
importance  must  be  attached  to  that  wise  and  prudent 
treatment  of  infants  which  may  be  characterised  as  "  the 
natural  management,"  how  much  more  does  it  become 
necessary  that  the  means  of  preventing  disease  should 
be  rendered  fully  accessory  to  the  wellbeing,  the  safety, 
and  lives  of  children  !    And  yet  how  can  that  be  done 
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■without  some  knowledge  of  the  maladies  and  diseases, 
ngainst  the  disastrous  operation,  or  fatal  consequences 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  guard.    In  most  of  the  semi- 
professional  works  addressed  to  mothers  and  nurses,  we 
find  elaborate  descriptions  of  disease,  with  the  signs, 
symptoms,  treatment,  probable  result,  and  compUcations 
of  maladies.    While  no  one  can  do  otherwise  than 
deprecate  that  ignorance  and  indifference  which  permits 
the  most  obvious  signs  of  loss  of  health  to  ghde  into 
signs  of  death  before  assistance  is  thought  or  dreamed 
of ;  still,  no  temerity  is  greater,  no  intermeddling  more 
rash,  no  self-confidence  more  dangerous,  than  that  pre- 
sumption which  leads  a  mother  or  guardian  cf  infancy 
to  look  with  the  eye  of  keen  experience  and  of  prac- 
tised knowledge  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
and  on  the  authority  of  that  presumption,  and  of  printed 
descriptions,  to  treat  the  aberrations  and  wanderings 
from  health  of  that  most  complicated  and  noblest  of 
God's  works,  the  human  frame.     In  the  following 
Letters  it  will  be  endeavoured,  in  simple  language,  to 
convey  simple  and  comprehensible  facts,  to  point  out 
those  accidents  and  diseases  which  are  incidental  to 
early  life,  but  which  do  not  imply  a  gross  violation  of 
those  natural  laws,  and  neglect  of  the  mfluence  of  those 
natural  agents,  whose  great  power  has  been  declared  and 
put  forth  in  the  preceding  Letters.    It  will  be  endea- 
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voured  to  indicate  the  phenomena  by  which  the  mother 
can  determine  the  accession  of  those  violent  impressions 
on  the  human  frame  which  are  referrible  to  epidemic 
poisons  floating  in  the  air,  and  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, and  can  scarcely  be  prevented;  and  attention 
will  also  be  paid  to  those  diseases  which  CAadently 
derive  their  source  from  a  neglect  of  the  natural  laws, 
and  a  violation  of  the  precepts  already  set  forth.  To  this 
division  will  be  added  those  accidents  which  are  common 
to  early  life. 

It  can  scarcely  require  more  than  a  moment's  consi- 
deration to  be  obviously  apparent,  that  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cure  of  the  diseases  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  the  hmits  of  fifty  letters  would 
scarcely  suffice  for  the  investigation  of  so  highly  inte- 
resting and  important  a  subject. 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  eminent  profes- 
sional men  who  have  most  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
study  and  the  cure  of  disease,  and  who  have  rendered 
themselves  remarkable  for  having  banished  everything 
mysterious  from  their  manners  and  practice,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  communicate  to  patients  or  friends,  the  views 
which  they  may  entertain  of  a  case,  and  the  means  which 
they  may  judge  proper  to  have  recourse  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  the  complaints  of  infancy,  that  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  it  be  safe  to  give  popular 
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directions  for  the  removal  of  disease.    The  reason  which 
leads  them  .to  this  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  "  a  httle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing."    It  is  not  to  he  presumed  that  medical  men 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  through  selfish  considerations. 
Every  liberal  medical  man  would  scout  from  the  pro- 
fession those  mean  and  mercenary  characters,  who  would 
represent  it  to  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  parent  ever  to 
give,  without  advice,  a  dose  of  domestic  medicine.  On 
the  contraiy,  it  is  infinitely  well  known,  that  the  labo- 
rious exertions  which  are  being  made  by  the  practitioners 
of  medicine,  have  tended  to  reduce  t^e  amount,  severity, 
and  duration  of  disease,  and  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them,  and  all  physicians  and  general  practitioners, 
who  practice  the  profession  as  a  science  as  well  as  an 
art,  feel  a  pleasure  in  giving  information  to  inquiring 
parents  on  matters  too  insignificant  for  their  professional 
attendance. 

Surely,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  hberahty  of  the 
medical  profession,  it  will  be  admitted,  by  every  intelh- 
gent  parent,  that  if,  with  the  nicest  discrimination  and 
most  extensive  knowledge,  a  physician,  however  enhght- 
ened,  be  often  puzzled  in  the  detection  and  treatment  of 
disease,  arising  from  the  difference  of  constitution,  age, 
habits,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  which  must 
guide  him  m  his  determmations,  it  can  be  no  selfish 
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consideration  which  causes  him  to  urge  that  an  unpro- 
fessional person  may  often  do  irreparable  mischief  by 
mistaking  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  complaint,  by  mis- 
applying remedies,  and  by  wasting  that  most  important 
of  all  remedial  agents,  time,  which,  if  occupied  in  the 
employment  of  efficient  means,  and  wisely  directed, 
might  have  arrested  the  progress  of  disease,  and  pre- 
vented its  assuming  that  fonnidable  character  which 
leisure  to  work  its  mischief  had  afforded. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  accidents  and  diseases 
peculiar  to  early  infancy,  but  little  will  require  to  be 
said;  and  that  Uttle,  less  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
disease  than  comprehending  the  importance  and  gravity 
of  the  phenomena  themselves.  , 

It  is  essential  here,  however,  on  the  threshold  of  this 
subject,  that  parents  should  be  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  vast  importance— an  importance  which  cannot 
be  exaggerated — of  seeking  professional  ad-\ace  at  an  early 
period  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.  When 
scientific  returns  of  the  duration  and  first  symptoms  of 
diseases  shall  have  made  the  public  famiUar  with  the 
favourable  results  which  arise  from  the  derangement  of 
the  functions  of  the  bodily  organs  being  treated  at  an 
early  period,  before  organic  disease  shall  have  arisen, 
•then  only,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  medicine  enjoy  her 
true  triumph,  and  then  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
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ing,  the  protraction  of  existence,  and  the  propping-up  of 
irretrievably  shattered  and  enfeebled  frames,  will  be  its 
chief  business. 

When  in  addition  to  this  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  characterised  by 
their  insidious  nature  (often  are  they  the  more  insidious 
as  they  are  the  more  important),  and  that  many  of  them 
progress  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  foregoing 
advice  will  be  properly  appreciated. 

So  frequently,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  a  regularly  educated  and  well-informed 
medical  man  is  deferred  till  procrastination,  ignorance, 
and  empiricism,  have  done  irremediable  mischief,  that 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children  and  infants  has 
become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach — a  reproach  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  helpless  childhood  and  feeble 
infancy,  and  a  source  of  the  greatest  annoyance  and  mor- 
tification to  the  members  of  a  life-prolonging,  health- 
restoring  profession.    By  the  adoption  of  prompt  and 
active  measures,  most  of  the  acute  diseases  of  children 
may  be  arrested  at  a  very  early  period,  and  brought  to 
a  favourable  termination ;  but  for  want  of  the  employ- 
ment of  suitable  and  efficient  remedies  in  the  first  stage 
of  infantile  complaints,  they  often,  in  a  very  short  time, 
get  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies,  or  entail  on 
the  sufferer  painful  and  protracted  indisposition. 
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The  writer  could  narrate  several  very  mournful  cases 
in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  It  is  enough  however 
to  state,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  fearfully 
great  and  lamentable  amount  of  mortality  among  chil- 
dren could  be  prevented  by  the  timely  aid  of  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioners. 

Perhaps,  in  some  instances,  a  certain  amount  of 
illiberaUty  on  the  part  of  the  medical  man,  and  a  dis- 
regard of  the  position  in  society  of  the  party  who 
claims  assistance,  may  operate  to  the  production  of  this 
evil.  But  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  such  characters 
are  in  the  present  day  veiy  rare  ?  Ahd  if  they  are  not 
they  might  be,  by  the  pubhc  giving  them  no  encou- 
ragement. 

As  for  the  calumnies,  and  sneers,  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  mean  and  ungrateful  ignorant  people,  such 
as  the  connivance  between  physicians,  apothecaries,  and 
nurses — the  cramming  children  with  physic,  and  such 
ridiculous  things — they  scarcely  deserve  any  notice.  No 
profession  concentrates  more  talent :  in  the  discharge 
of  no  other  is  there  so  much  personal  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  mind :  no  business  involves  more  sacrifice  of 
personal  and  relative  feelings,  ease,  health,  and  every 
comfort,  and  of  hfe  itself. 

The  magnanimous  heroism  with  which  the  humble 
practitioners  of  medicine  have  discharged  their  duties 
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of  humanity  during  the  frequent  devastations  of  deadly 
typhus,  with  hut  httle  other  reward  than  the  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  their  godUke  calling,  has  surely  heen 
some  proof,  some  guarantee  of  the  liberality  of  their 
nature  and  their  devotion  of  character.  Actuated  by 
none  other  than  the  highest  attributes  of  humanity,  it 
ill  becomes  men  in  any  station  of  society  to  sneer  or 
gibe  at  the  toil  and  care-worn,  too  often  humble,  practi- 
tioners of  medicine.  And  are  we  not  correct  in  believ- 
ing that  the  cruel  indifference  generally  shown  to  the 
efficient  and  timely  remuneration  of  medical  men,  has 
contributed  to  the  production  of  the  occasional  instances 
of  Uliberahty  to  be  met  with  ? 

With  respect  to  the  inefficiency  of  medicine  in  the 
removal  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  this 
assertion  is  generally  advanced  by  those  who  are  averse 
to  the  trouble,  and  firmness,  and  self-denial,  which  its 
administration  requires.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  earliest 
years  of  our  existence,  the  constitution  is  highly  suscep- 
tible of  the  powers  of  medicines,  and  that  under  a  steady 
perseverance  in  their  emplojonent,  children  will  fre- 
quently triumph  over  diseases  that  would  have  proved 
fatal  even  to  adults.  Under  acute  diseases  the  most 
experienced  medical  men  and  nurses  never  despair  of 
the  recovery  of  an  infant  whilst  hfe  remains. 

Next  to  a  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  impressed 
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with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  seeking  for  remedial 
aid,  when  aid  alone  can  be  useful,  it  is  desirable  that 
a  correct  estimate  should  be  formed  of  what  can  fairly 
be  expected  from  medical  assistance,  and  the  use  of 
remedial  agents  and  drugs. 

Although  there  may  appear  a  wide  difference  between 
advice  concemiag  diet,  temperature,  clothing,  bathing, 
air,  and  exercise,  and  advice  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs,  yet,  as  remedial  agents,  their  operation 
is  directed  to  the  same  end — the  restoring  of  health ; 
and  none  can  be  declared  inefficient— each  has  a  material 
influence  ;  and  it  is  important  that  that  influence  should 
be  rightly  understood. 

The  exhibition  of  medicine  is  always  an  evil,  and 
should  never  be  resorted  to  but  to  prevent  a  greater. 
'\f\Tien  it  appears  to  be  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  its 
administration  becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  the 
blind  and  false  affection  of  parents,  and  the  aversion  of 
the  patient,  must  be  overcome.  Yet  few  practitioners 
of  medicine  have  enjoyed  much  of  the  pubhc  confi- 
dence without  being  the  witnesses  of  degrading  scenes  of 
weakness  and  indecision  on  the  part  of  parents  to  their 
offspring.  Led  away  by  a  fatuitous  fondness,  they  have 
disregarded  the  injunctions  of  the  medical  adviser,  and 
sacrificed  most  precious  time  in  undecided  and  puerile 
efforts  to  induce  a  child  to  take  its  medicine,  or  have 
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abandoned  the  attempt,  after  a  few  trials,  as  imprac- 
ticable. Perhaps  their  irresolute  conduct  may  have 
endangered,  or  sacrificed  the  hves  of  their  children, 
though  they  would  have  revolted  with  horror  from  the 
charge  of  being  accessory  to  their  death. 

Nature  has  most  wisely  implanted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  tender  infant  a  saving  and  preservmg  power, 
less  known  to  adult  life.  "Wlien,  therefore,  foreign 
substances,  such  as  di-ugs,  unfit  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  body,  and  unfit  for  carrying  on  its  elabo- 
rate operations,  are  presented  to  the  mouth  and  stomach 
of  the  infant,  repugnance  and  aversion  are  commonly 
shown ;  but  for  very  substantial  reasons  their  employ- 
ment becomes  frequently  conducive  to  the  health,  and 
often  essential  to  the  hfe,  of  a  child ;  and  this  repug- 
nance must  be  overcome.  But  suppose  a  child  has 
been  so  wofiilly  mismanaged  as  not  to  submit  to  take 
medicine,  or  to  have  a  leech,  or  blister  applied,  and  in 
this  is  supported  by  the  misguided  affection  of  its 
parent — the  innocent  creature  pays  for  its  obstinacy 
either  with  life,  or  with  a  sickly,  miserable  youth,  and 
premature  old  age,  and  the  parents  have  constantly 
before  them  in  memory,  or  in  life,  a  spectacle  which 
reminds  them  of  their  folly  and  cruelty. 

Many  mournful  instances  of  these  mischievous  results 
of  folly  and  obstinacy  might  be  adduced,  in  which  lovely 
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children,  by  their  encouraged  wilfulness,  and  by  the  cri- 
minal weakness  of  their  parents,  or  nurses,  have  been 
hurried  to  the  grave  by  diseases  which  might  have 
been  easily  subdued  by  the  steady  employment  of  suit- 
able remedies. 

Let  parents  in  the  first  months  of  infancy  form  the 
disposition  of  their  children;-  let  them  by  affectionate, 
but  inflexible^  firmness,  convince  their  children  that  the 
will  of  a  father  or  mother  must  be  submitted  to;  let 
them  never  deceive  children  when  giving  their  medicine, 
but  so  mould  and  fashion  their  tempers  as  to  obtain 
perfect  confidence  and  implicit  obedience,  (and  that  this 
may  be  done,  the  subordination,  and  consequent  hap- 
piness of  very  many  families,  demonstrate.)  Then  may 
parents  reasonably  expect  that  ready  acquiescence  in, 
and  strict  attention  to,  every  measm-e  prescribed,  and 
that  calmness  of  mind,  and  that  rehef  to  the  body, 
which  will  secure  the  recovery. of  the  endeared  objects 
of  their  affection  from  their  diseases  ;  while  children, 
labouring  imder  a  like  form  and  amoimt  of  disease, 
whose  complaints  are  aggravated  by  humour,  caprice, 
and  non-compliance,  and  whose  bodies  arfi  kept  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement  by  resistance,  gratification, 
and  passion,  will  as  certainly  perish.  To  this  moral 
mismanagement,  and  serious  disregard  of  a  parent's 
duties,  not  a  few  children  fall  victims,  while  the  bodily 
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suiferings  of  all  are  increased.  Indeed,  were  this  the 
place  to  discourse  on  the  moral  treatment  of  children, 
it  might  he  proved,  that  to  this  criminal  mismanagement 
and  neglect  might  be  traced  much  of  the  misery  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  after-life,  and  the  eventual  ruin, 
as  well  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind,  of  thousands.  On 
the  heads  of  such  parents,  ciu-ses,  and  not  blessings, 
must,  and  ought  to  fall. 

Having  thus  firmly  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  full  carrying  out  of  the  designs  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  and  the  regular  administration  of  remedial 
agents,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  in  order  to  secure 
and  promote  the  recovery  of  children  when  labouring 
imder  disease,  it  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  a 
frequent  source  of  irreparable  mischief. 

Too  much  confidence  is  reposed  in  nurses,  in  the  ill- 
nesses of  children.  In  their  place  nurses  are  extremely 
valuable;  but  the  majority  of  them  arrogate  to  them- 
selves knowledge  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  very 
frequently  presume  to  set  aside  the  prescriptions  and 
directions  of  the  best-informed  medical  men  who  have 
devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  disease.  Often- 
times, they  do  not  hesitate  to  oppose  their  opinions  to 
those  of  the  medical  attendant,  and  will  either  suspend 
the  execution  of  orders  left  with  them,  or  give  medicines 
irregiUarly,  or  substitute  some  other  (presumedly  better) 
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agent  in  their  stead,  and  thus  frustrate  the  important 
intentions  and  best-concerted  plans  of  the  most  skilful 
men.  Parents  should  never  Usten  to  the  prejudices, 
conceits,  or  conjectures  of  nurses^  hut  themselves  see 
that  a  nurse  faithfully  discharges  her  duty,  and  keeps 
within  her  own,  and  very  useful  province. 

Parents  must  remember  that  they  too  often  readily 
give  way  to  the  assumed  wisdom  and  experience  of  a 
nurse,  and  give  an  undue  weight  to  her  sayings,  from  a 
belief  that  she  has  vastly  profited  by  her  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  during  an  attendance  on  a  few 
sick  persons  ;  forgetting  that  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, of  even  moderate  practice  and  experience,  must 
necessarily  have  seen  thousands  of  cases  of  disease  for 
every  one  that  comes  under  the  observation  of  a  nurse. 
The  chief  reason  why  hospital  nurses  ar^  so  useful, 
consists  in  the  implicit  obedience  they  pay  to,  and  the 
exact  manner  in  which  they  carry  out,  the  directions  of 
the  medical  attendant. 

Incalculable  mischief  has  resulted  from  the  unfounded, 
though  very  general  opinion,  that  the  complaints  of 
children  are  with  difficulty  detected,  and  but  httle  imder 
the  control  of  remedial  agents. 

It  is  true,  that,  on  account  of  the  moral  mismanage- 
ment of  the  mass  of  children,  and  their  consequent 
restlessness  and  impatience,  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
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of  their  complaints  requires  much  patience  and  inge- 
nuity ;  but  in  infants  and  well-disciplined  children  the 
difficulty  is  more  imaginary  than  real ;  for  a  careful 
attention  to  the  features  and  motions,  and  to  the  unvar- 
nished expression  of  distress  exhibited  by  a  suffering 
infant,  and  an  examination  of  its  tongue  and  various 
excretions,  will  in  general  afford  very  satisfactory  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  disease 
under  which  it  may  labour. 

The  object  of  this  Letter  being  to  inculcate  the 
facihty  of  preventing  severe  disease  by  enabling  the  early 
signs  of  it  to  be  appreciated,  so  that  efficient  assistance 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  simple 
changes  which  are  signs  of  disease.  These  changes,  in 
the  maimer  in  which  the  various  functions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  body  are  performed,  are,  at  first,  simply 
increase  of  action,  occasionally  diminution  of  action. 
This  is  to  be  remembered,  as  its  bearing  will  shortly 
be  explained. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  perhaps  the 
most  obvious  and  apparent  sign  of  disease ;  for  who 
ever  carefully  regarded  the  countenance  of  the  happy 
smiling  tender  babe,  lit  up  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tented delight,  but  could  readily  recongnize  the  change 
produced  by  derangement  of  the  health,  even  before 
positive  disease  had  set  in  1  Heavmess,  dulness,  darkness 
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of  the  eyes,  the  expression  of  uneasiness,  or  of  pain,  con- 
tractions of  the  forehead,  twistings  or  drawings  up  or  down 
of  the  mouth,  distension  of  the  nostrils,  and  alterations 
in  the  colour  of  the  face,  mark  the  occurrence  of  indis- 
position.   Perhaps  the  next  evidence  may  be  general 
uneasiness  and  disturbed  rest,  manifested  by  wakeful- 
ness, restlessness,  sudden  startings  during  sleep,  cries, 
or  screams.    At  this  time,  the  state  of  the  respiration 
will  be  found  altered  from  that  beautifully  regular,  quiet, 
distinct,  and  soft  state  so  characteristic  of  happy  infancy, 
to  irregular,  or  loud,  or  sonorous,  or  harsh  breathing ; 
and  the  breath,  in  place  of  being  as  in  health  "sweet 
and  fragrant,  hke  a  nosegay  of  fresh  flowers,  or  a  pail 
of  new  milk  from  a  young  cow  that  feeds  upon  the 
sweetest  grass  of  spring,"  will  be  offensive,  hot,  or  sour. 
It 'is  not  sufficient,. however,  that  we  should  wait  for  a 
positively  offensive  odour,  a  hot,  or  sour  breath  ;  if  it 
be  not  so  sweet  as  above  so  well  described,  (by  Dr. 
Cadogan,  in  his  essay  "  On  Nursing,")  indisposition  is 
present — the  enemy  is  in  the  camp.    It  can  never  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  harsh  wheezing,  rattling  sounds  in 
the  chest,  or  that  sound  so  like  the  bursting  of  bubbles 
of  air  on  the  surface  of  water  ; — long  ere  such  serious 
symptoms  could  have  become  developed  ought  the  signs 
already,  and  yet  to  be  marked,  have  prevented  the 
progress  of  disease  to  so  serious  an  extent. 
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Next  in  order  to  the  odour  and  general  state  of  the 
breathing  come  those  signs  of  indisposition  derived  from 
the  state  of  the  tongue,  stomach,  and  bowels  :  no  longer 
presenting  its  clean,  soft,  and  somewhat  whitish  aspect, 
it  is  foul,  coated,  dry,  or  red  ;  loathing  of  food,  retching, 
sickness,  or  vomiting,  or  hiccup,  or  thirst,  make  their 
appearance ;  and  the  stools,  in  place  of  presenting  their 
natural  yellow  colour  in  infancy,  and  darker  yellow, 
approaching  brown,  in  childhood,  become  loose,  or 
green,  or  shmy,  or  mixed  with  shreds  of  whitish  sub-« 
stances,  or  solid,  white,  and  curdy.  Then  comes  the 
hot,  and  dry,  or  parched  skin,  the  flushed  face,  and  the 
burning  touch,  the  enlarged  and  hardened,  or  sunk  and 
relaxed  abdomen  ;  to  which  often  succeed  derangements 
of  the  nervous  force,  indicated  by  cramps  of  the  muscles, 
whether  of  the  intestines,  producing  griping  and  cholic  ; 
of  the  belly,  producing  retraction ;  of  the  legs,  pro- 
ducing violent  drawing  up  ;  or  conviUsions.  Prostration 
of  strength,  indicated  by  loss  of  power  to  sustain  the 
head  in  the  erect  position,  or  to  sit  upright,  languor,  and 
lassitude,  denote  derangement  of  the  vital  powers.  If 
due  attention  be  paid,  emaciation,  or  relaxation  and 
flabbiness  of  the  skin,  will  never  be  the  first  indications 
to  a  mother  that  her  child  ails.  "When,  indeed,  she  is 
80  neglectful  as  to  have  allowed  disease  to  progress  so 
far  as  to  have  affected  the  general  health,  and  the 
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nourishment  and  building-up  of  the  system  of  the 
babe,  much  fear  is  to  be  entertained. 

The  pulse,  which  is  a  most  valuable  indication  of  the 
state  of  the  health  of  an  adult,  is  comparatively  value- 
less m  infancy.  Parents  are  very  often  misled  by  the 
pulse  of  a  child ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  phenomenon  are  aware,  that  very  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  it  as  a  sign  of  disease,  on  account  of 
its  natural  rapidity  during  infancy.  Independently  of 
this,  such  is  the  extreme  irritability  of  an  infant,  that 
the  pulse  becomes  materially  accelerated  by  the  shghtest 
causes.  As  a  matter  of  information,  however,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  pulse  of  a  healthy  infant,  on  the  day 
of  its  birth,  while  asleep,  is  about  140.  The  mean 
rate,  during  the  first  month,  is  120.  Durmg  the  first 
year  its  range  is  from  100  to  120;  durmg  the  second 
and  third  years,  from  99  to  110.  It  varies  httle  tiU 
the  seventh  year,  when  it  is  about  75 ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  scarcely  exceeds  70.  But  these  numbers 
are  subject  to  great  variety,  connected  with  the  time  of 
day,  posture,  constitutional  vigour,  and  other  circum- 
stances which  equally  affect  the  force  and  frequency  of 
the  pulse. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  cries  of  an  infant  are 
the  voice  of  Nature  supplicating  relief.  It  can  express 
its  wants  in  no  other  language.  A  healthy  child  scarcely 
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ever  cries;  indeed  some  have  supiDOsed  that  crying  is 
a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  by  which  the  circulation  is 
accelerated ;  it  is,  however,  more  consonant  with  reason 
to  consider  it  as  an  indication  of  uneasiness.  When, 
therefore,  a  child  cries,  the  cause  of  the  child's  distress 
should  be  accurately  inquired  into  and  ascertained. 
But  how  frequently,  in  place  of  so  doing,  are  attempts 
made  to  stifle  its  cries  by  noise,  or  by  violent  motion, 
by  laying  it  in  a  cradle,  covering  it  with  clothes,  and 
violently  rocking  it ;  or  by  the  equally  unreasonable  but 
most  pernicious  endeavour  to  overcome  its  feelings  of 
pain  by  the  forced  and  unnatural  means  of  stuffing  it 
with  food.    Unless  when  crying  proceeds  from  hunger 
(and  that  kind  of  cry  which  indicates  it  is  most  readily 
understood  by  the  mother  or  nurse  who  suckles  the 
child,  and  need  never  last  long,  if  proper  attention  be 
paid  to  it),  it  is  most  evident  that  repletion  cannot  drive 
away  the  cause  which  produces  its  cries  ;  though  by  the 
sleep  it  may  induce,  it  may  lull  the  infant  into  an 
unhealthy  disregard  of  Nature's  warning.    If  crying  be 
allowed  to  continue  long  it  disturbs  all  the  animal 
functions,  especially  the  digestive  powers,  and  from  the 
derangement  of  these,  most  of  the  diseases  incident  to 
children  proceed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  dispositions 
of  children  differ;  but  when  a  mother  finds  her  child 
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constantly  crying,  she  may  rest  assured  that  if  it  be  not 
owing  to  disease,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  nurse.  To 
the  mother's  or  nurse's  carelessness  and  inattention,  the 
peevish,  fretful,  and  uneasy  manner  of  the  child,  must, 
in  many  instances,  be  referred,  and  its  disease  may 
frequently  be  cured  by  the  simple  operation  of  changing 
its  attendant.  It  not  rarely  arises  from  a  nurse  pre- 
suming that  she  knows  better  than  the  child  when  it 
should  eat,  though  it  evinces  no  symptoms  of  himger, 
and  when  it  should  sleep,  though  it  may  manifest  every 
disposition  to  be  quiet  and  happy  if  amused. 

If  a  mother  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
dress  when  a  child  cries,  if  she  would  inquire  into  the 
state  of  its  gums  and  bowels,  she  would  often  find  that 
the  removal  of  a  pin,  or  some  coarse,  or  rough  article 
of  dress,  irritating  its  delicate  and  sensible  skin,  or  the 
lancing  of  the  gums,  or  the  administration  of  a  little 
gentle  aperient  medicine,  would  remove  the  cause  of  its 
distress. 

When  children  are  allowed  to  cry  till  their  strength 
is  exhausted,  they  sink  into  long  and  unwholesome 
sleep.  It  should  be  remembered  that  their  violent 
efforts  to  get  relief,  equally  spoil  their  temper,  and  dis- 
order their  constitution,  and  that  when  a  child's  turbu- 
lent passions  are  so  early  awakened  and  exercised,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  they  will  materially  influence  its  future 
disposition. 


LETTER  XII. 


OK  THE  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  INFANCY  AND 
CHILDHOOD. 

Inutility  of  minute  descriptions  of  diseases,  or  of  their  medical 
treatment — Hare-lip,  cleft  palate,  and  tongue-tied  infants — 
Closure  of  the  natural  passages — Navel-rupture  and  other 
ruptures — Cluh-feet — Tumours — Flesh  or  mother's  marks — 
(Blue  or)  heart  disease — Swelling  of  the  breasts — Falling  down 
of  the  howel,  and  the  best  mode  of  reducing  it — Discharges 
from  the  nose  and  ears — Copper-coloured  blotches — Inflamed 
eyes— Chafing  or  excoriation  of  the  skin — Red  gum — Thrush 
— The  jaundice  of  infants — Sickness  and  vomiting — Flatulence 
or  wind  on  the  stomach — Griping,  colic,  and  purging — Cos- 
tiveuess — On  inability  to  I'etain  the  urine  and  female  discharges 
— Scrofula — Teething,  and  the  circumstances  -which  complicate 
and  render  it  a  severe  and  often  dangerous  process — Convul- 
sions, the  crowing  disease,  squinting,  and  -water  in  the  head — 
Colds — Ringworm — Nettle-rash  and  other  simple  eruptions  of 
the  skin — Worms — Chilblains,  -warts,  bums  and  scalds, -wounds, 
sprains,  blows  on  the  head,  drowning,  dislocations  and  frac- 
tures— Accidental  poisoning  by  arsenic,  lead,  vitriol,  corrosive 
sublimate,  poisonous  berries,  etc.,  etc.,  -with  appropriate  anti- 
dotes and  treatment  —  The  premature  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties — General  observations  on  the  domestic 
Management  of  disease — The  abuse  of  purgatives — Patent  or 
quack  medicines — Epidemic  diseases,  and  on  vaccination. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  -whole  tenor  of  the  pre- 
ceding Letters,  and  from  the  observations  preliminary 
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to  a  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  infants,  that  it  is 
neither  considered  prudent  to  enter  minutely  into  their 
medical  treatment,  nor  worthy  of  belief  that  a  mother 
can  adequately  understand  those  aberrations  of  the 
functions  of  the  human  frame  wMch  constitute  disease ; 
but,  whije  dissuading  from  vain  attempts  to  correct  the 
derangements  of  the  whole  system,  or  to  remedy  local 
affections,  it  certainly  is  most  important  for  a  mother 
to  be  cognizant  of  those  circumstances  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  are  most  likely  to  occur  to  her  in  the 
ordinary  management  of  her  infant.    Minute  descrip- 
tions of  disease  are  worse  than  useless  :  they  can  only 
embarrass  the  unprofessional  attendant,  because  the 
application  of  the  remedies  which  are  proper  to  a  dis- 
eased state  depends  on  the  careful  discrimination  of  one 
diseased  condition  from  another.    It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  remedies  which  are  recommended  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  those  innocuous  agents  which  are 
useful  only  in  simple  derangements  of  health,  and  that 
the  mother  and  the  nurse  are  expected  to  apply  to 
competent  persons  in  all  but  the  simplest  cases.    It  is 
hoped  that  the  amount  of  information  which  follows 
on  the  domestic  management  of  infants,  and  on  the 
maternal  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

"  Is  it  all  right?— is  it  perfect?"  is  the  cry  of  the 
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airsious  and  fond  mother,  immediately  after  the  birth 
of  her  child.    Without  reference  to  those  obvious  and 
unhappy  malformations  of  the  human  frame,  the  terror 
of  too  many  expectant  parents,  there  are  some  peculi- 
arities incidental  to  the  new-born  infant  which  require 
consideration,  ia  order  that  their  relative  importance 
may  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  the  anxieties  and 
fears  of  the  mother  may  be  relieved.    Perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  these  malformations  is  Hare-lip — that 
is,  an  imperfect  junction  of  the  lip,  generally  the  upper, 
in  the  middle  Kne  of  the  body,  by  which  a  more  or  less 
wide  aperture  into  the  mouth  remains.    Sometimes  the 
want  of  union  is  double  in  the  upper  lip,  leaving  a 
fleshy  protuberance  hanging  downwards.    It  will  be 
consolatory  to  the  mother,  to  know  that  surgical  skill 
has  so  successfully  succeeded  in  removing  all  vestiges  of 
these  deformities,  that  it  requires  to  be  a  very  bad  case 
indeed,  which  is  insusceptible  of  rehef.    The  operation, 
however,  cannot  always  be  performed  at  a  very  early 
period,  therefore  the  mother  must  reserve  her  desires 
for  relief  till  the  proper  season  shall  have  arrived. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  imperfect  union  extends  fur- 
ther than  the  lips,  and  the  palate  is,  in  whole  or  part, 
cleft.    This  is  a  much  more  serious  misfortune,  for  it 
may  greatly  interfere  with  the  child's  ability  to  take  the 
breast,  and  to  swallow.    If,  however,  the  infant  can  be 
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nourished,  and  it  grows  up  to  a  period  of  juvenescence, 
then,  either  by  operative  procedure,  or  by  an  excellent 
and  most  inestimable  recent  discovery,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  much  of  the 
disagreeable  consequences  arising  from  this  sad  imper- 
fection may  be  removed. 

There  may,  hovpever,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  redun- 
dance of  the  uniting  medium,  and  the  fold  of  skin 
vyhich  unites  the  tongue  to  the  base  of  the  mouth  may 
be  in  excess,  and  prolonged  forwards,  and  prevent  the 
infant  from  protruding  the  tongue  ;  but  this  condition 
can  interfere  very  little  (as  is  so  generally  and  erro- 
neously supposed  it  does)  with  the  process  of  suckling ; 
for  once  that  the  operation  is  required,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  necessary  many  hundred  times.  The  upper  and 
lower  hps  are  sometimes  similarly  bound  down  to  the 
gums.  When  the  operation  for  tongue-tied  is  required, 
the  professional  man  alone  is  competent  to  determine 
upon  and  execute  the  operation,  which  is,  ui  some 
infants,  attended  with  dangerous  bleeding. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  natural  passages 
are  closed :  these  are  unfavourable  circumstances,  but 
admitting  of  operative  relief.  They  require  immediate 
professional  attention. 

At  birth,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  opening  at  the 
navel  may  be  too  large,  and  that  the  bowel  may  pro- 
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trude  and  form  a  swelling  or  tumour :  this  is  always 
a  troublesome  affection,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  A 
broad  flannel  roller,  superimposed  on  a  compress,  pro- 
perly fitted  by  a  surgeon,  wiU  be  requisite.    Tliis  mode 
of  procedure,  when  carefully  followed  out,  is  usually 
sufficient,  for  the  opening  generally  closes  up  in  chil- 
dren, (although  it  does  not  do  so  in  grown  persons,)  and 
the  disease  thus  becomes  eradicated.   Where  it  does  not 
succeed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  mechanical  means. 
When  ruptures  occur  in  other  situations,  they  are  often 
sources  of  great  annoyance ;  even  although  the  natural 
growth  of  the  body  incessantly  tends  to  diminish  the  size 
of  the  aperture  through  which  the  bowel  protrudes,  stUl 
the  constant  cries  of  the  child  when  being  dressed,  and 
at  other  times,  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of  bowel 
which  is  protruded,  and  to  aggravate  the  affection.  It 
is  excessively  difficult,  in  young  and  tender  infants,  to 
apply  a  truss  efficiently,  the  excoriation  which  gene- 
rally follows  its  use,  and  the  difficulty  of  preventing  its 
becoming  saturated  with  the  natural  discharges,  as  well 
as  the  difficulty  of  retaining  it  in  its  proper  position, 
commonly  cause  its  application  to  be  abandoned.    It  is 
unfortunate,  too,  that  in  the  groin  there  are  no  means 
of  making  efficient  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  rupture 
at  the  navel.    Unless,  however,  the  disease  has  become 
much  aggravated  during  infancy,  ruptures  are  generally 
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capable  of  cure  by  the  steady  employment  of  efficient 
pressure  by  a  well-adapted  truss.  The  chafing  and 
excoriation  of  parts,  whether  by  friction,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  the  truss,  may  be  readily  prevented  by  the 
use  of  the  artificial  means  which  have  previously  been 
referred  to. 

Deformities  of  the  feet  are  usually  assumed  to  be 
congenital.  Close  observation,  however,  has  proved  that 
infinitely  the  greater  number  of  what  are  termed  club- 
feet are  the  consequences  of  nervous  affections  in  early 
infancy  and  childhood.  When  a  child  is  born  with  a 
defect  of  the  kind  referred  to,  the  remedial  treatment 
should  be  entered  upon  early,  when  the  bones  are  soft 
and  pliable,  and  when  Nature  is  moulding  the  form  of 
the  future  adult.  The  powers  of  art  are  great  to  restore, 
more,  or  less,  perfection  of  shape  and  form,  and  they 
should  not  be  neglected.  But  great  care  is  required 
not  to  be  seduced  by  the  pretensions  of  ignorant  and 
conceited  instrument-makers  and  deformity  quacks,  who 
are  amongst  the  most  noisome  of  their  species.  The 
treatment  of  club-foot  and  other  deformities  of  the  feet 
is  now  a  branch  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  is  no 
longer  left  to  quacks  and  pretenders.  The  results  of 
due  care  and  attention,  aided  by  the  science  and  art 
of  the  surgeon,  display  the  most  surprising  proofs  of 
the  control  now  possessed  over  this  class  of  diseases. 
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A  child  may  be  born  with  tumours  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  of  a  great  variety.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
mother  can  appreciate  their  nature  or  their  gravity; 
'therefore  the  advice  or  aid  of  a  competent  professional 
person  should  at  once  be  obtained.  "While  some  are 
unimportant  and  unworthy  of  interference,  others,  again, 
may  be  of  the  most  serious  character,  and  implicate  the 
life  of  the  infant.  Swellings  on  the  back,  connected 
with  the  spine,  are  of  the  latter  character. 

Flesh-marks,  mother' s-marks,  blemishes,  and  discolor- 
ations  of  the  skin,  are  not  unfrequent.  These  are  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  operation  of  certain  emotions  of 
the  mind  of  the  mother  on  the  infant  during  its  maternal 
life.  The  folly  of  such  ideas  is  too  absurd  to  require 
observation.  The  marks,  however,  may  be  of  two  kinds, 
of  very  different  importance,  and  admitting  of  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  relief.  The  surgeon  alone  can  discri- 
minate their  nature,  importance,  and  means  of  removal ; 
and  it  is  better  at  all  times  to  consult  the  professional 
adviser  as  early  as  possible,  seeing  that  these  discolora- 
tions  of  the  skin  are  sometimes  the  result  of  a  form 
of  disease  which  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  enlarge, 
or  bleed,  and  terminate  fatally. 

It  is  an  occurrence  of  no  excessive  rarity,  either  that 
the  child  is  bom  with  a  certain  amount  of  malformation 
of  the  heart,  or  that  those  changes  which  naturally  take 
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place  in  tliis  organ  succedent  to  birth,  do  not  take  place ; 
and  the  heart,  though  naturally  formed,  is,  in  reaUty, 
in  the  new  existence  into  which  the  child  is  called,  in 
a  state  of  disease  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  frame.  The 
consequences  of  this  unfortunate  circumstance  are  gene- 
rally most  unhappy.   The  poor  child  may  either  exhibit 
the  symptoms  immediately  after  birth,  or  they  may 
gradually  supervene  at  a  later  period.    The  symptoms 
consist  in  a  certain  lividity  and  darkness  of  the  skin, 
more  especially  of  those  parts  of  the  body  that  are 
generally  of  a  rosy  or  red  hue :  thus,  the  lips,  cheeks, 
and  nails,  may  appear  purplish  or  blue.  On  exertion,  the 
depth  of  colour  becomes  increased,  as  it  always  does 
after  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  crying,  stoopmg,  or 
any  cause  which  accelerates  or  embarrasses  the  heart's 
action.    Such  children,  moreover,  have  a  certain  degree 
of  difficulty  of  breathing, — sometimes  trifling,  but  at 
other  times  amounting  to  an  extent  resembling  a  fit  of 
asthma,  or  an  attack  of  hooping-cough.    Cold,  because 
it  embarrasses  the  circulation,  and  drives  the  blood  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  internal  organs,  is  espe- 
cially injurious  to  such  children,  and  requires  to  be 
most  carefully  guarded  against.  They  require  to  be  kept 
quiet  in  their  bodies,  tranquil  in  their  minds,  regular 
in  their  bowels,  and  to  be  carefully  guarded  from  over- 
feeding. 


ON  SPONGIO  PILINE,  POULTICES,  ETC.  2/5 

To  a  very  few  children,  it  happens  that  at  birth  there 
is  some  swelling  and  fulness  of  the  breasts.  Ignorant 
nurses  deUght  in  what  they  term  drawing,  or  breaking, 
the  strings  of  the  breast,  which  they  consider  essential 
to  the  facility  of  suckling,  when  the  babe  shall  become 
a  mother.  The  appearance  of  milk,  after  their  violent 
and  inhuman  squeezing  and  handling,  justifies  them,  in 
their  own  opinion,  in  the  propriety  of  their  cruel  and 
abominable  process.  They  are  ignorant  that  at  nearly 
all  periods  of  human  existence,  up  to  extreme  old  age, 
there  is  milk  found  in  the  breasts  of  the  female ;  as 
well  in  the  breast  of  the  babe  prematurely  ushered 
into  the  world,  as  in  the  toothless  old  woman.  This 
vile  practice  of  nurses  generally  leads  to  more  or  less 
swelling  of  the  breasts,  and  oftentimes  to  inflammation, 
followed  by  suppuration  and  abscess.  When  suppura- 
tion takes  place,  whether  the  abscesses  are  allowed  to 
open  naturally,  or  are  opened  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  an 
imseemly  scar  results,  which  annoys  the  young  maiden, 
and  may,  perhaps,  render  her  incapable  of  becoming 
a  nurse.  A  mother,  therefore,  should  strictly  forbid 
the  nurse  presuming  to  have  recourse  to  a  custom  so 
inhuman. 

Warm  fomentations  of  thick  flannel,  or  of  lint  rmig 
out  of  hot  water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  are  all 
that  can  be  required  :  they  will  effectually  diminish  any 
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amount  of  swelling,  not  rendered  inflammatory  by  the 
manipulation  referred  to.* 

*  Poultices  of  every  description  are  now  almost  wliolly  banished 
from  practice.  There  are  many  valid  objections  to  their  use, 
and  equally  -with  fomentation,  flannels,  or  cloths  :  they  are 
superseded  by  the  Spongio  Piline,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
any  druggist.  It  is  a  mixture  of  sponge  and  wool,  felted 
together,  so  as  to  form  an  even  and  soft  fabric,  which  may  be 
made  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  and  afterwards  rendered 
impermeable  by  a  coatmg  of  India-rubber.  Being,  therefore, 
spongy  in  its  texture,  it  is  enabled,  in  the  first  place,  to  hold  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  which  readily  yields  to  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  in  the  second,  proves  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat;  consequently  from  this  and  from  the  evaporation  being 
at  the  same  time  prevented  by  the  India-rubber  backing,  it 
retains  its  warmth  and  moisture  for  a  much  longer  time,  and 
enables  these  to  produce  much  more  beneficial  results  than  can 
by  possibility  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  poultice,  or  fomen- 
tation-cloth. The  best  method  of  using  it,  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
the  material  of  the  required  size— that  is,  rather  larger  than  the 
diseased  part — and  bevel  off  its  square  edges  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  impermeable  backing  is  made  to  overlap,  as  it  were,  the 
under  surface ;  then  steep  it  in  the  hot-water  or  medicated 
decoction,  and  when  it  has  become  completely  saturated,  press 
ovit  the  superabundant  fluid  by  gently  squeezing  it  in  the  same 
way  that  we  do  from  the  common  sponge,  and  immediately 
apply  it  warm,  in  this  merely  moistened  state,  to  the  part  affected. 
A  bandage  is  then  to  be  placed  round  it  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
position,  and  the  same  piece  of  Spongio  Piline  may  be  used  again 
and  again,  requiring  to  be  renewed  only  twice  during  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  It  is  cheaper,  cleaner,  and  more  efficacious, 
than  an  ordinary  poultice  or  fomentation,  and  in  all  affections  of 
he  breast,  or  of  any  other  parts,  either  in  women  or  children, 
it  is  very  much  to  be  preferred. 
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It  occasionally  happens,  either  through  natural  relax- 
ation of  the  parts,  through  excessive  weakness,  or  more 
frequently  from  the  violent  straining  which  attends  con- 
stipation, that  the  bowel  becomes  protruded.    This  is 
a  very  painful  affection,  and  accompanied  with  much 
tenderness  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  bleeding  from 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  bowel.    It  is  essentially 
requisite,  in  these  cases,  that  the  causes  which  produced 
the  aifection  should  be  avoided.  Thus,  if  the  protrusion 
be  due  to  the  straining  which  arises  from  irritation  and 
excessive  looseness,  su.ch  a  change  of  diet,  and  those 
simple  astringent  remedies,  spoken  of  under  the  head 
of  "looseness,"  are  required;  while,  if  the  protrusion 
arise  from  the  straining  resulting  from  a  difficulty  to 
relieve  the  bowels  of  their  hardened  contents,  gentle 
laxatives  will  be  requisite.    Soothing  applications  may 
be  appUed,  such  as  steam,  or  the  use  of  warm  water,  in 
the  fonn  of  a  bath,  or  fomentations  :  but  nothing  is  so 
effectual,  in  reHeving  the  pain,  as  retmniing  the  bowel. 
As  the  means  of  doing  so  with  ease  are  but  little 
known,  and  as  the  operation  is  very  simple,  when 
properly  gone  about,  it  is  proper  to  describe  it  here. 
Over  the  surface  of  the  protruded  bowel  let  there  be 
placed  a  piece  of  soft  linen  rag,  smeared  with  oil,  or 
warm  lard  ;  the  bowel  may  be  then  gently  enclosed  in 
the  tingers,  so  as  to  embrace  it.    Let  the  little  patient 
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be  then  desired,  and,  if  necessaiy,  taught,  to  strain; 
and  whilst  the  attempt  is  being  made  by  it,  let  the 
fingers  gently  close  upon  the  bowel,  and  push  it  up- 
wards. Very  little  force,  and  no  violence,  will  be 
required,  neither  is  the  latter  justifiable. 

Offensive  discharges  from  the  nose  and  ears  are  some- 
times sources  of  much  annoyance  in  children,  not  only 
from  the  fact  of  their  offensive  character,  but  also  from 
their  being  very  often  extremely  intractable.  It  is 
necessary  to  determme,  if  possible,  the  cause  which 
originates  them ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  com- 
petent skill.  In  discharges  from  the  ear,  early  attention 
is  the  more  necessary,  because,  by  neglect,  the  organs 
of  hearing  may  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  sense  for 
ever  lost.  Pain  in  the  ear  is  generally  much  too  httle 
attended  to  by  parents,  when  complained  of  by  children ; 
and  there  are  an  infinity  of  mothers  Avho  would  feel 
indignant  at  being  charged  with  a  disregard  of  cleanli- 
ness, who  yet  seldom,  more  than  very  superficially, 
inspect  their  children's  ears.  Wax  becomes  accumu- 
lated and  hardened,  and  is  a  source  of  irritation  and 
much  mischief.  The  simple  remedy  is  the  use  of  a 
small  syringe,  and  tepid  water,  gently  thrown  thereby 
into  the  ear. 

Some  infants  are  born  with  copper-coloured  blotches 
spread  over  the  skin,  generally  over  the  seat,  and  about 
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the  termination  of  the  bowel.  Occasionally  the  blotches 
do  not  make  their  appearance  for  a  month  after  birth. 
In  either  case  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  considerable 
anxiety ;  they  generally  occur  in  delicate  children,  who 
are  weakly,  thin,  and  either  do  not,  or  seem  not  to, 
derive  nom-ishment  from  the  mother :  they  waste,  and 
most  frequently  pine  away  and  die.  Such  children 
should  never,  on  any  account,  be  suckled  by  the  mother; 
although  it  stUl  remains  an  open  question,  whether  it 
be  expedient  and  proper  to  apply  them  to  the  breasts 
of  a  healthy  nurse  ?  This  is  a  question  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
and,  as  it  is  essential  that  both  mother  and  child,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  be  placed  under  efficient 
medical  treatment,  the  matter  may  be  left  to  the  medical 
attendant. 

Sore  eyes  may  be  of  great  importance.  A  peculiar 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  often  arises  about  the  end  of 
the  second,  or  commencement  of  the  third  day  after 
birth ;  the  eyelids  seem  gummed  together,  and  matter 
soon  begins  to  be  discharged  from  them.  This  disease 
runs  its  course  veiy  speedily,  and  sometimes  with  very 
destructive  effects,  for  the  eyeballs  may  become  disor- 
ganized, and  the  sense  of  vision  utterly  lost.  This  kind 
of  inflammation  is  supposed  to  derive  its  origin  and 
malignity  from  the  discharges  of  the  mother  coming  in 
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contact  with  the  eyes  of  the  babe  while  being  born; 
but  soapy  water,  or  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  from  the 
fire,  or  a  current  of  cold  air,  may  produce  it.  This 
disease  requires  the  promptest  and  most  efficient  aid. 
Meantime,  tepid  sponging  and  syringing,  so  as  effectually 
to  cleanse  the  eye,  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

Besides  this  peculiar  kind  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  infants  not  unfrequently  suffer  from  a  less 
speedy  and  severe  kind.  The  eyes  do  not  secrete  so 
thick  and  copious  a  discharge,  but  have  merely  the 
eyelids  glued  together,  and  the  membrane  of  the  eyeUds 
rendered  more  red.  Children  are,  naturally  enough, 
when  thus  afflicted,  very  restless  and  fretful.  The 
complaint  commonly  arises  from  the  imprudent  habit 
of  exposing  the  eyes  of  the  tender  infant  to  the  glare 
and  heat  of  a  fire,  or  to  the  strong  hght  of  the  sun, 
or  from  permitting  soapy  water  to  get  into  the  eyes ; 
exposure  to  drafts  of  cold  air  is  not  an  uncommon 
cause.  It  is  not  unusual  for  nurses,  in  order  to  obtain 
ease  for  themselves,  to  place  infants  on  their  knees 
immediately  in  front  of,  or  facing,  a  blazing  fire ;  by 
which  means  the  attention  of  the  babe  is  kept  up,  and 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  amuse  or  divert  it.  This 
practice  is  productive  of  many  other  bad  results  besides 
sore  eyes,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated.  Tepid 
bathing  and  careful  avoidance  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
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the  affection,  will  generally  suffice  to  get  rid  of  it ;  if 
they  do  not,  then  recourse  must  he  had  to  professional 
assistance. 

In  hathing  the  eyes,  nothing  is  better  than  simple 
warm  water :  occasionally  a  piece  of  Spongio  Piline,  or 
of  lint,  folded  two  or  three  times,  and  soaked  in  tepid 
water,  may  be  laid  over  them. 

The  skin  of  children  is  organized  with  extreme 
delicacy :  hence,  when  the  folds  or  reflections  of  the 
skin  are  permitted  to  rub  against  each  other,  and  more 
especially  when,  through  want  of  sufficient  cleanliness, 
the  exudations  have  become  acrid — or,  through  imper- 
fect drying  of  the  body  after  washing,  the  surfaces  are 
irritated,  and  manifest  that  irritation  by  throwing  out 
a  thin  discharge — the  greatest  annoyance  to  the  infant 
will  arise ;  causing  it  to  be  restless,  and  constantly 
peevish  and  fretful.    With  proper  care,  these  results 
should  never,  or  very  rarely,  happen.    Grease,  in  some 
form,  either  medicated  or  plain,  is  usually  recommended ; 
or  burnt  rags  or  fine  ashes ;  but  aU  these  agents  are 
improper :  the  objects  desired  are,  to  soak  up  the  dis- 
charge, and  to  remove  the  irritation.  The  first  is  accom- 
plished by  dusting  the  parts  with  the  blandest  powder, 
such  as  unscented  hair-powder ;  the  second,  by  washing 
the  parts  several  times  a  day  mth  a  weak  solution  of 
white  vitriol  ^in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains 
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to  an  ounce  of  water.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
means  of  protecting  the  skin  from  the  action  of  acrid 
discharges,  or  secretions. 

There  is  an  eruption  of  the  skin  common  to  infants, 
and  extremely  well  known  to  nurses  hy  the  term  red- 
gum.  When  this  eruption  has  a  yellow  colour,  it  arises 
from  jaundice,  which  will  very  shortly  be  adverted  to. 
Red-gum  is  generally  owing  to  derangement  of  the 
bowels  of  infants ;  but  requires  no  particular  means  of 
relief.  It  vdll  be  necessary  to  avoid  cold  and  uncleanli- 
ness,  and  to  give  a  gentle  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 
Should  the  bowels  be  too  relaxed,  the  means  referred 
to,  under  the  head  of  Purgmg,  vrill  be  required  to  pre- 
vent its  continuance.  If  the  eruption  should  suddenly 
disappear,  and  signs  of  irritation  of  the  bowels  present 
themselves,  a  warm  bath  will  be  proper.  This  will  be 
directed  by  the  medical  man. 

Under  the  common  term  of  thrush  are  comprehended, 
by  mothers  and  nurses,  two  very  distinct  and  dissimilar 
affections,  which  have  one  sign  only  in  common,  but 
which  sign  is  usually  considered  by  them  characteristic 
of  thrush.  A  merely  aphthous  state  of  the  mouth — 
that  is,  an  eruption  covering  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue,  with  a  whitish  discoloration,  and  apparent 
exudation,  which  ultimately  is  throw  oiF,  leaving  the 
membrane  of  the  mouth  below  it  of  a  defined  red  colour. 
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is  a  mild  foiin  of  disease,  arising  from  stimulation  of 
the  part  by  certain  causes, — as  the  too  early  use  of 
spoon-meat,  and  the  natural  results,  acridity  of  the 
saUva,  and  from  other  external  causes.  There  is  gene- 
rally manifested  by  mothers  and  nurses  the  greatest 
desire  to  remove  the  white  spots,  or  crusts  (as  they 
fancy  them),  from  the  mouths  and  tongues  of  children 
thus  diseased :  for  this  purpose  a  variety  of  ofPensive 
and  uncalled-for  means  are  used;  but  these  exudation 
spots  had  better  be  left  to  Nature  for  removal,  and  the 
diet  of  the  child  attended  to.  Albuminous  food,  largely 
diluted  with  water  and  milk,  has  been  recommended,  to 
remove  the  acridity  of  the  sahva.  With  this,  and  the 
administration  of  a  little  magnesia,  the  mother  should 
remain  content.  The  other  form  of  the  disease  is  of 
a  very  different  character,  and  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance, and  will  be  adverted  to  under  the  head  of 
Epidemic  Diseases,  as  it  derives  its  origin  from  atmo- 
spheric causes. 

A  certain  degree  of  yellowness  of  the  skin  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  a  few  days  after  birth  ;  so  common, 
indeed,  as  to  have  obtained  for  itself  the  name  of  the 
jaundice  of  infants.  In  a  mild  form  it  is  of  Uttle  con- 
sequence, and  generally  passes  off  at  an  early  period ; 
sometimes  it  may  require  a  gentle  laxative  or  aperient 
to  be  given;  when,  however,  the  coloration  becomes 
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dark,  when  the  eyes  are  deeply  tinged,  and  the  yellow- 
ness passes  into  greenness,  then  a  very  serious  state  of 
things  presents  itself.  The  jaundice  may  be  accom- 
panied with  either  of  two  peculiarities :  the  stools  may 
be  pale,  or  they  may  be  green  and  loaded  with  bile.  In 
the  former  case,  the  infant  takes  the  breast  \sath  indif- 
ference, and  feebly  swallows  the  milk ;  it  loses  flesh, 
and  a  variety  of  other  disagreeable  compKcations  follow. 
The  urine  is  always  very  high-coloured,  and  tinges  linen 
dipped  into  it  of  a  yellow  hue.  In  the  second  form, 
similar  phenomena  (with  the  exception  of  the  charac- 
teristic one)  present  themselves ;  and  the  treatment  is 
purely  of  a  medical,  not  maternal  or  domestic,  character. 
Enough,  therefore,  is  merely  said,  in  order  to  warn  those 
who  have  the  management  of  infants,  of  the  necessity  of 
duly  appreciating  so  important  and  serious  a  derange- 
ment of  health. 

Sickness  assumes  a  prominent  place  among  the  com- 
mon affections  peculiar  to  children,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  but  of  the  distress- 
ing appearances  which  accompany  it.  None  can  feel 
the  distress'  arising  from  sickness  (distinct  from  vomit- 
ing) without  compassionating  the  poor  infant  while 
labouring  under  it.  The  pallid,  death-like  countenance, 
the  powerless  frame,  the  suspended  breathing,  are  suffi- 
cient causes  of  alarm, — an  alarm  which  requires  some 
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knowledge  and  experience  of  the  signs  of  disease  as 
well  as  of  infants  to  detect  and  to  treat  suitably.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  watch  for  the  efforts  which  indi- 
cate vomiting,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  this  natural 
anxiety.  Sickness  may  be  either  a  symptom  of  shock 
from  an  injury,  or  it  may  arise  from  internal  causes  :  if 
from  the  latter,  it  most  probably  has  its  origin  in  some 
impurity  contained  in,  or  some  alteration  of,  the  milk 
of  the  mother  ;  or  in  an  excessive  quantity  being  thrust 
into  the  stomach.  Thus  certain  medicines  taken  by  the 
mother  may  cause  her  milk  to  disagree  with  the  child 
and  produce  sickness,  or  else  the  return  of  the  monthly 
evacuation,  or  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  may  alter 
the  milk,  and  render  it  more  or  less  a  poison.  The 
sickness  arising  from  repletion  is  neither  so  severe  nor 
so  important,  as  vomiting  readily  follows. 

There  is  but  one  clear  and  obvious  course  to  follow 
under  such  circumstances : — about  five  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  promptly  given ;  or 
if  the  infant  be  a  month  or  two  old,  the  wine,  in  the 
dose  of  a  tea-spoonful  or  two,  may  be  administered. 
By  this  means  the  stomach  will  be  emptied,  the  cause 
of  the  sickness  will  be  removed,  and  the  distressing 
symptoms  will  vanish. 

Vomiting  is  an  occun-ence  so  common  to  children,  so 
readily  results  from  their  being  irregularly  handled  or 
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jumped  about,  so  easily  supervenes  on  free  sucking, 
that  it  cannot  be  accounted  a  disease.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  arises  from  the  milk  or  food  being  offensive 
to  the  stomach,  the  contents  when  thrown  off  smelling 
sour,  and  appearing  thickened  and  curdy,  like  white 
cheese  :  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  will  then  give 
immediate  rehef.  But  when,  besides  the  curdy  matter 
thrown  off  by  vomiting,  the  stools  are  green,  sUmy,  and 
offensive,  there  are  usually  other  signs  of  indigestion, 
and  other  medicines  will  be  required,  which  will  be 
immediately  spoken  of.  When  the  vomiting  is  bUious, 
the  deadly  sickness  which  has  just  been  described  will 
commonly  precede  it.  It  is  rare  that  vomiting  becomes 
a  disease  of  debility  in  children,  or  that  remedies  are 
required  to  give  what  is  called  tone  to  the  stomach. 
When  the  cause  of  vomiting  is  not  that  of  oversucking, 
or  when  the  stools  are  natural,  and  when  the  milk  of 
the  mother  cannot  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
deranged  action  of  the  stomach,  and  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  purging,  then  vomiting  is  probably  due 
to  some  insidious  irritation  or  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
requires  to  be  regarded  in  a  very  serious  hght.  The 
treatment  of  vomiting  necessarily  depends  on  the  cause 
of  the  malady ;  and  perhaps  no  symptom  of  disease  can 
be  due  to  a  greater  variety  of  causes  than  vomiting ; 
some  being  of  the  most  trifling  character,  others  of 
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the  most  important  description.  When  vomiting  be- 
comes excessive,  or  constant,  assistance  must  be  sought, 
and,  that  the  utiUty  of  professional  aid  may  not  be 
sUghted,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  a  due  regard  to 
this  symptom  on  the  part  of  the  mother  has  often  led 
the  physician,  on  consultation,  to  discover  serious  mis- 
chief in  the  brain,  altogether  unsuspected.  By  this 
fortuitous  discovery,  the  malady  of  the  brain  has  been 
attacked  at  that  stage  when,  almost  alone,  it  can  be 
successfully  combatted. 

Flatulence,  or  wind  on  the  stomach,  a  common  cause 
of  much  suffering  to  children,  is  generally  due  to  the 
imprudent  matenial  management  of  the  child.  If  the 
mother  would  but  carefully  attend  to  the  quantity  of 
food  permitted  to  her  child,  she  would  seldom  be 
saddened  by  its  cries  and  distortions  from  flatulence. 
It  is  to  the  irregularity  m  giving  food,  to  the  excessive 
quantity  constantly  thrust  into  the  stomach,  and  to  the 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  process  of  digestion,  that 
this  symptom  is  commonly  to  be  attributed.  The 
remedying  of  the  affection  consists,  then,  in.  he  manage- 
ment of  the  food  of  the  child,  especiaLy  spoon-meat,  to 
which  attention  should  be  paid,  and  not  to  the  frequent 
and  too  common  practice  of  administering  some  stimu- 
lating cordial,  such  as  sal  volatile,  cinnamon,  dill,  and 
other  waters.    These,  however,  are  not  only  admissible. 
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but  useful  when  neglect  has  produced  this  troublesome 
affection.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the  child  be 
tossed  gently,  now  and  then,  to  assist  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  wind.  Experience  has  shown  that  those  mothers 
who  hve  naturally  make  the  best  nurses ;  and  perhaps 
the  injurious  consequences  of  a  disregard  to  a  properly- 
restricted  diet,  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  this 
affection  frequently  tormenting  the  children  of  those 
mothers,  who,  while  nursing,  partake  freely  of  com- 
mon porter,  and  of  half-boiled  vegetables  and  unripe 
food. 

Flatulence  is  generally  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  griping  and  colic,  or  these  last  symptoms  may  exist 
alone.  Griping  is  only  a  less  degree  of  colic, — hence 
colic  will  suffice  to  explain  our  meaning.  Colic  is  a 
vei'y  frequent  disease  of  children,  and  afflicts  them  the 
more,  the  more  they  are  mismanaged.  Thus  imprudent 
exposure  to  cold,  whether  in  the  open  air,  or  produced 
by  the  rapid  carrying  off  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the 
child  by  wet  coverings,  an  excess  of  food,  or  deranged 
quality  of  the  milk,  the  too  free  and  too  early  use  of 
improper  food  (and  no  error  is  more  prevalent),  the 
collection  of  the  discharges  from  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  themselves,  as  well  as  the  excessive 
or  imprudent  use  of  di-ugs,  may  produce  colic  ;  but  no 
cause  is  more  frequent,  or  produces  the  affection  in 
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greater  intensity  than  costiveness.    Most  mothers  and 
nurses  are  able  to  discriminate  griping  and  cohc,  but 
are  generally  alarmed  when  they  become  severe ;  then 
the  poor  babe  is  rendered  fretful,  screams  violently 
without  warniug,  and,  after  violent  screaming,  and 
retraction  of  the  Hmbs,  sometimes  at  right  angles  from 
the  body,  sometimes  close  upon  the  bowels,  and  hard- 
ness and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  an  intermission  will 
take  place,  and  apparent  quietness  and  comfort  vsdll  be 
regained.    But  again  the  same  distressing  symptoms 
manifest  themselves  till  rehef  be  obtained.    The  coun- 
tenance of  the  child  expresses  great  anguish,  is  more  or 
less  distorted,  and  convulsions  not  unfrequently  super- 
vene. The  abdomen  becomes  very  tender,  and  ultimately 
inflammation  takes  place.    No  child  should  ever  suffer 
from  this  disease ; — it  arises  from  obvious  disregard  of 
the  natural  laws.    A  careful  regulation  of  the  bowels 
and  of  the  diet  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
those  varieties  arising  from  causes  from  within,  and  an 
infant  should  never  suffer  from  cold.   The  use  of  drastic 
drugs,  or  of  an  excess  of  common  medicines,  as  mag- 
nesia, is  uncalled  for.    In  slight  colic,  a  few  drops  of 
sal-volatile,  followed  up  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  will 
suffice.    When  colic  is  severe,  and  arises,  as  it  generally 
does,  from  costiveness,  warm  water  injections,  vnth  a 
little  castor-oil  and  soap,  or  gruel,  should  be  thrown 
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up  the  bowel ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  common  enema 
syringe  should  be  procured,  and  kept  constantly  at 
hand.  Indeed  no  family  should  ever  be  without  one 
in  the  nursery.  The  author  has  seen  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  to  flow,  as  if  by  magic,  from  the  relief 
afforded  by  injections.  The  warm  bath,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  the  blanket -bath,*  is  a  useful  remedy  in 
this  disease,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  originate,  as 
well  as  anodyne  embrocations,  gentle  friction,  and  warm 
fomentations. 

*  By  the  blanket-ha.th  is  meant  simply  a  small  cot  blanket,  or 
a  piece  of  thick  flannel  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  -wrung  out,  so 
that  there  shall  he  no  droppings  from  it,  and  then  applied  to  the 
naked  body,  surrounding  it  with  two  warm  dry  blankets.  In 
almost  every  case,  requiring  a  hot  or  a  warm  bath,  it  is  to  be 
preferred.  It  dispenses  with  all  the  trouble  of  a  water-bath,  and 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  so  much  more  efficacious,  that  he 
greatly  prefers  it  to  the  ordinary  method  of  employing  warmth 
and  moisture,  and  producing  profuse  perspiration.  It  will  be 
found  especially  eligible  in  those  cases  in  which  plunging  the 
child  in  warm  water  would  excite  alarm.  This  may  not  be  an 
unsuitable  occasion  for  adverting  to  the  great  additional  benefit 
which  so  frequently  accrues  from  the  addition  of  mustard  to 
the  water,  but  more  particularly  to  the  foot-bath,  especially  in 
diseases  of  the  head,  or  of  any  of  the  important  internal  organs 
of  the  body.  The  proportions  should  be  one  table-spoonful  to  a 
quart  of  water. 
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Few  children  have  the  good  fortune  to  escape  through 
the  trying  periods  of  infancy  and  childliood  without 
suffering  from  attacks  of  looseness  ;  and  as  the  disease 
is  one  which,  more  than  all  others,  rapidly  pulls  down 
the  health  and  strength  of  a  child,  rendering  the  strong 
and  blooming  babe  of  yesterday,  to-day  a  palid  wasted 
thing,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bestow  some  examination 
on  the  common  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  deaths  of 
infants,  even  relative  to  other  fatal  diseases,  is  produced 
.  by  looseness.  The  stools  of  infants  are  naturally  of 
an  orange-colour,  like  thickened  paste  in  consistence, 
curdled,  and  scarcely,  certainly  not  remarkably,  offen- 
sive to  the  smell.  In  number  they  vary  from  two  to 
four,  or  more  ;  the  number  not  being  of  the  importance 
usually  attached  to  it.  It  is  to  the  effects  on  the  health 
of  the  child  that  the  mother  must  look  for  determining 
the  propriety  of  requiring  medical  aid.  Whenever  the 
looseness  is  not  readily  checked,  or  the  child  emaciates, 
professional  advice  must  be  sought.  To  attempt  to 
explain  to  a  nurse  all  the  different  appearances  of  the 
stools,  and  all  the  causes  of  looseness,  would  be  to 
attempt  to  teach  her  a  very  difficult  portion  of  medical 
knowledge  ;  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  when  the  stools 
vary  in  colour,  consistency,  and  smell,  from  those 
spoken  of,  they  are  unnatural.    To  remedy  the  disease 
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•which  has  produced  the  looseness,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself.  This 
is  oftentimes  no  easy  matter,  even  although  the  stools 
themselves,  afford  satisfactory  indications. 

The  common  causes  of  looseness  are  a  disordered 
state  of  the  bowels,  from  their  contents  being  acrid,  too 
abundant,  or  detrimental  to  health  ;  and  under  this 
head  may  be  placed  those  varieties  of  milk  and  changes 
in  its  constitution  which  render  it  a  purgative.  When 
the  monthly  return  takes  place  in  nursing  women, 
children  are  usually  purged;  and  such  women  nearly 
always  make  bad  nurses,  and  rear  delicate  children. 
Looseness  may  also  result  from  foreign  bodies — such 
as  drugs  and  poisonous  spoon-meat;  from  disease  of 
the  bowels  themselves,  or  their  adjacent  organs ;  from 
mental  emotions,  from  cold,  from  affections  of  the  brain, 
from  teething,  or  weaning  ;  and,  finally,  from  atmo- 
spheric causes.  When  diarrhoea  arises  from  this  last 
cause,  it  generally  prevails  in  summer  and  autiunn. 

The  stools  themselves  may  be  shmy  and  light  green, 
arising  from  cold,  or  from  irritation  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  case  the  warm-bath,  fomentations,  and  castor-oil, 
may  be  employed :  or  they  may  be  very  fluid  and  dark- 
coloured — a  condition  common  to  derangement  of  the 
nurse's  milk,  and  to  the  process  of  teething :  clay- 
coloured  stools  denote  a  suspended  action  of  the  liver. 
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or  impeded  flow  of  bile;  the  stools  themselves  are  always 
offensive,  and  the  complaint  troublesome  to  remedy. 
The  stools  may  be  of  a  dark  grass-green  colour ;  they 
may  be  mixed  with  matter  or  blood,  or  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  food  as  taken  into  the  stomach ;  all  these 
states  require  efficient  treatment.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
however,  of  the  looseness,  one  mode  of  treatment  at 
least  is  applicable ;  that  is,  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  child  by  Ught  nourishing  diet,  and  to  endeavour  to 
accommodate  the  diet  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  tous-les-mois,  and  all  the 
other  varieties  of  starchy  food,  so  largely  advertised 
as  excellent  hght  food  for  children,  are  useless  if  not 
injurious  ;  they  contain  little  nourishment,  and  very  fre- 
quently indeed  are  the  primary  sources  of  the  deranged 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  consequences,  which  they 
sometimes  induce,  would  be  mild  if  always  confined  to 
diarrhoea.  The  best  articles  of  diet  are  beef-tea  (pre- 
pared in  the  mode  already  directed),  baked  flour  with 
milk,  and  tops  and  bottoms.  The  other  agent  in  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  application  of  some  anodyne 
liniment,  or  plaster,  and  perhaps  a  flannel  bandage  to 
the  abdomen.  When  the  gums  are  tinged  and  loose- 
ness present,  they  should  be  freely  scarified ;  astringents 
are  sometimes  requisite,  but  their  applicabihty  must  be 
determined  upon  by  the  medical  attendant. 
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Costiveness  in  children  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and 
is  the  source  of  many  derangements  of  health  ;  the  irri- 
tation set  up  in  the  bowels  from  the  accumulation  of 
masses  of  hardened  matter,  and  communicated  to  other 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  nerves,  is  often  of  the  most 
alarming  description.  Costiveness  is  the  cause  of  many 
obscure  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which 
develop  themselves  by  convulsions,  squinting,  water  in 
the  head,  paralysis,  etc.  It  is  often  the  cause  of  severe 
griping,  colic,  and  pm-ging,  and  sometimes  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  of  death  itself.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  few  cases,  where  an  opposite  condition 
of  the  milk  of  the  mother  to  that  just  referred  to  when 
speaking  of  looseness,  induces  naturally  a  certain  degree 
of  costiveness ;  but  these  cases  are  rare,  and  they  can 
be  remedied  by  the  nurse  changing  her  diet,  placmg 
herself  under  the  use  of  medicines,  and  carefully  pre- 
senting the  breast  to  the  child  immediately  after  the 
milk  has  been  formed ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  age  of  the  milk  exerts  a  material  influence  on  its 
nutritive  and  aperient  qualities.  Where  costiveness  is 
the  effect  of  disease,  suitable  means  must  be  employed, 
but  habitual  costiveness  as  the  result  of  a  particular 
kind  of  food  is  inexcusable,  because  the  diet  can  readily 
be  changed  ;  thin  diet  and  gruel  will  easily  enough  pro- 
duce relaxation.    Wlien  it  is  necessary  to  administer 
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medicine  to  an  infant  for  costiveness,  various  means  are 
at  hand;  thus — the  irritation  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  piece  of  yellow  soap  into  the  bowel  is  an 
admirable  and  efficacious  expedient,  but  a  little  wann 
soap  and  water  injection,  or  white  manna,  rhubarb, 
senna,  or  castor-oil,  will  form  our  staple  remedies. 

When  a  child  is  freely  indulged  with  out- door  air 
and  exercise,  there  is  seldom  much  constipation  of  the 
bowels ; — if  there  be,  it  will,  in  general,  be  prudent  to 
use  injections  of  warm  water. 

Inability  to  retain  the  urine  during  the  night  is  much 
more  frequently  due  to  deficient  care,  and  the  want  of 
moral  traming,  than  to  any  real  state  of  disease.  It  is 
lamentable  to  view  the  excessive  amioyance  and  trouble 
occasioned  by  this  shameful  neglect ;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  very  many  grown-up  children,  even  at  ad- 
vanced years,  labour  under  this  distressing  infirmity, 
and,  of  course,  the  proportion  is  considerably  greater 
in  earlier  years.  This  bad  and  daily  habit  becomes  by 
custom  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  that  its  suppression  is 
a  work  of  time,  much  labour,  and  trouble.  The  child 
should  always  be  made  to  urinate  before  going  to  bed, 
and  the  time  at  which  the  discharge  takes  place  ascer- 
tained ;  the  child  should  then  be  roused  before  this 
period,  and  made  to  relieve  the  bladder ;  the  cold 
douche,  that  is,  a  stream  of  cold  water,  or  a  shower- 
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bath  to  the  loins,  let  fall  from  a  certain  height  (five  or 
six  feet  being  enough),  will  generally  be  very  service- 
able. "^Tien,  hovpever,  the  disability  arises  from  physical 
causes,  the  medical  attendant  will  determine  the  natnre 
of  those  causes  and  the  appropriate  treatment.  It  may, 
however,  be  confidently  asserted,  that  in  the  majority 
of  these  cases  the  nurse  is  much  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  child,  and  if  she  would  but  be  careful  to  pay 
due  attention  to  the  natural  wants  of  her  Kttle  charge, 
the  malady  might  generally  be  speedily  cured.  The 
writer  does  not  believe  that  one  case  in  twenty  arises 
from  any  other  cause  than  that  of  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  attendants. 

Female  children  are  very  often  in  mfancy  troubled 
with  annoying  and  sometimes  offensive  discharges.  This 
is  generally  neglected  till  it  assumes  a  troublesome  cha- 
racter. Such  discharges  require  considerate  treatment, 
and  the  most  perfect  cleanhness.  The  warm  bath  when 
there  is  irritation,  and  the  cold  bath  when  it  has  sub- 
sided, are  proper ;  but  the  frequent  syringing  of  the 
parts,  vidth  a  stimulating  lotion,  is  essentially  necessary, 
and  must  never  be  omitted.  It  is  of  importance  that 
the  syringe  should  have  a  long  pipe.  The  lotion  may 
be  composed  of  a  drachm  of  alum,  or  half  a  drachm  of 
white  vitriol,  to  half  a  pint  of  water. 

The  forms  of  scrofula  which  affect  young  children  are 
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peculiar  to  them  and  characteristic.  Scrofulous  chil- 
dren, or  rather  children  born  of  scrofulous  parents, 
should  be  nursed  long,  and  carefully  weaned.  Their 
period  of  dentition  should  be  anxiously  watched,  and 
their  diet  full  and  nourishing.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  sleep  long,  and  their  clothmg  should  be  sufficient 
to  protect  them  from  cold,  but  should  be  so  carefully 
regulated  as  not  to  become  a  source  of  weakness  and 
debility  through  the  excessive  perspiration  to  which  an 
excess  of  covering  gives  rise.  But  beyond  aE  other 
means  of  preventing  the  development  of  local  disease, 
through  the  deterioration  of  the  general  health,  which  is 
called  scrofula,  the  greatest  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  air  being  freely  supphed,  fresh  and  pure.  A  child 
born  of  scrofulous  parents,  may  be  badly  housed,  badly 
clad,  badly  fed,  but  if  permitted  to  inhale  abundance  of 
pure  air,  and  to  be  exercised,  or  to  exercise  itself,  in 
the  open  air,  there  is  little  to  fear  on  the  score  of 
scroftila.  The  whole  weight  of  all  the  admonitions 
contained  in  the  preAaous  Letters,  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  children,  fall  with  tenfold  force  in  the 
case  of  those  unfortunate,  but  too  often  most  endearing 
children.  In  them  a  constitution  hereditarily  predis- 
posed to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  all  their  ailments, 
becomes  a  fertile  source  of  the  most  distressing  maladies. 
In  infancy  these  maladies  assume  the  shape  of  water 
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in  the  head — of  which  a  vast  number  of  such  children 
perish,  and  of  various  nervous  diseases  ;  and  local  affec- 
tions, in  great  numbers  and  variety  assail  them.  To 
attempt  to  define .  the  means  of  cure  would  be  absurd  ; 
the  object  aimed  at,  (and  it  is  a  great  and  most  important 
one,)  is  to  inculcate  the  vast  importance  of  allowing  a 
scrofulous  child  the  unbounded  hberty  of  its  animal 
faculties,  rather  repressing  than  encouraging  the  intel- 
lectual, which  are  prone  to  premature  development. 
To  confine  a  child  bom  of  scrofulous  parents  m  a  dark 
ill-ventilated  room,  is  certamly  to  condemn  it  to  pre- 
mature decay,  and  much  physical  suffering  ;  for  the 
disease  thus  implanted  in  infancy,  or  even  the  pre- 
disposition, gently  roused  from  its  slumber,  proceeds 
with  fatal  certainty  to  its  ultimate  termination  in 
wasting  or  consumption.  And  supposing  that  the  skill 
of  the  physician  should  in  early  years  check  the  further 
progress  of  local  disease,  yet  how  much  miseiy  may 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  cliild  by  distorted 
limbs,  scarred  features,  and  an  imperfect  recovery  firom 
a  state  of  disease.  If  it  were  not  the  nearly  imiversal 
custom  to  over  clothe,  over  stimulate  with  food  and 
excitement,  over  confine,  over  nurse  and  tend  such 
children,  to  their  manifest  detriment,  the  preceding 
obseiTations  would  be  unnecessary;  but  it  is  because 
these  children,  who  more  than  all  others  require  to  be 
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in  close  submission  to  the  natural  laws,  are  reared  in 
defiance  of  them,  that  a  protest  is  here  recorded  against 
the  prevailing  error  of  the  age  in  the  domestic  manage- 
ment of  tender  and  early  youth.  There  are  few  things 
in  life  so  distressmg  as  to  witness  the  constant  scenes 
of  family  disruption  occasioned  by  the  taint  of  this 
malady :  and  such  results  are  the  more  painful,  inas- 
much as  in  the  constitution  in  question  there  is  often 
an  imusually  liberal  endowment  of  the  moral  feelings 
and  aifections,  rendering  the  parties  most  amiable  in 
themselves,  and  endeared  to  others. 

In  Ireland  this  fact  is  beautifully  illustrated,  with 
regard  to  children  perishing  of  the  wasting  arising  from 
this  morbid  state  of  the  constitution,  m  the  common 
belief  of  the  peasantry,  that  from  the  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  dehcacy  of  form,  such  children  aire 
pecuharly  selected  for  another  existence,  and  that  "  the 
fairies  take  them." 

As  the  whole  subject  of  scrofula  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  involving  as  it  does  the  welfare  and  hves 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  born  in  this 
country,  more  especially  in  our  towns,  it  is  considered 
necessary  further  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  reader  the  importance  of  dealing  with  it, 
not  in  a  curative,  but  in  a  remedial  way. 

The  chief  causes  of  scrofula  are, — Firstly,  Bad  air; 
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the  air  may  either  be  originally  bad,  or  it  may  be 
rendered  so  by  defective  ventilation.  Secondly,  Confine- 
ment; this  is  injurious  in  two  ways, — 1.  By  producing 
a  vitiated  atmosphere ;  2.  By  leading  to  a  want  of 
exei'cise.  Thirdly,  Imperfect  nourishment.  Fourthly, 
Exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  The  other  causes  of  scrofula 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  reader. 

An  impure  atmosphere,  more  particularly  an  atmo- 
sphere rendered  impure  by  the  constant  respiration  of 
the  same,  or  numbers  of,  children  is  the  chief  exciting 
cause  of  scrofula.  If  we  take  a  given  number  of  chil- 
dren, and  submit  them  to  this  exciting  cause,  we  shall 
invariably  find  that  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  them 
have  the  hereditary  tendency  to  scrofula,  where  it 
exists,  developed,  and  even  where  there  is  no  hereditary 
tendency,  the  disease  is  acquired  and  developed.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  found  that  of  57  children  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  impure  air,  40  died  with 
scrofulous  disease,  and  17  without.  Likewise,  of  173 
children  submitted  to  the  same  influence,  101  died 
scrofulous,  and  72  without  scrofula.  The  inmates  of 
gaols  are  liable  to  the  development  of  scrofula  just  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  con- 
fined. In  a  workhouse  belonging  to  a  sea-port  town, 
of  35  children  it  contained,  20  went  out  to  school ;  of 
the  remaining  15  in  the  house,  9  were  more  or  less 
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scrofulous,  but  not  one  of  the  children  who  went  out 
to  school. 

The  second  exciting  cause  of  scrofula,  Confinement, 
either  acts  through  the  foregomg  cause,  or  depriving 
the  children  of  sufficient  exercise.    This  cause  is  im- 
portant, chiefly  in  its  primary,  and  not  its  secondary 
action.    Domesticated  animals  frequently  become  scro- 
fulous, and  die  of  scrofulous  diseases,  from  which,  in 
their  wild  state,  they  enjoy  an  immunity  ;  but  although 
this  fact  seems  to  prove  that  confinement,  or  want  of 
exercise,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
scrofula,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  greater 
difference  between  the  air  of  the  country  and  that  of 
the  lodgings  of  animals,  than  there  is  between  the 
amount  of  exercise  they  are  able  to  take  in  their  wild 
and  in  their  domesticated  state.    Moreover,  it  is  proved 
that  the  scrofula  of  animals   can  be  prevented  by 
attention  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  they  breathe, 
even  without  giving  them  additional  exercise. 

The  third  exciting  cause  of  scrofula.  Insufficient 
nourishment,  whether  in  quantity  or  quality,  is  a  great 
misfortune,  but  it  bears  a  very  slender  relative  influence 
on  the  production  of  srcofula  to  the  first-mentioned 
cause.  The  children  in  some  country  places  are  infi- 
nitely worse  fed  than  tljose  in  towns,  yet  the  proportion 
of  scrofula  among  those  in  the  country  and  those  in 
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the  town  fearfully  preponderates  against  the  latter. 
As  for  the  fourth  exciting  cause,  Exposure  to  cold  and 
loet,  it  may  shortly  be  stated,  that  all  experience,  and 
very  extensive  researches,  prove  that  this  cause  is  a  very 
subordinate  one ;  of  3 1 4  scrofulous  children  examined, 
only  2  could  be  foimd  in  whom  exposure  to  humidity 
appeared  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  scrofula. 

The  influence  of  certain  diseases  m  developing  scrofula 
may  be  briefly  explained  in  this  way,  that  whatever 
cause,  in  those  hereditarily  predisposed  to  scrofula, 
diminishes  the  general  strength  and  vigour,  tends,  in 
proportion  to  its  debilitating  influence,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  scrofula ;  thus  severe  attacks  of  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  or  common  typhus  fever,  have  a  marked 
influence  in  producing,  or  rather  developing,  in  those 
predisposed,  scrofulous  disease.  It  is  constantly  re- 
marked that  spring  is  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
scrofula  is  most  apt  to  break  out.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  less  by  any  peculiarity  in  spring  weather, 
than  by  the  circumstance  that  spring  follows  winter, 
dm-ing  which  period  children  have  been  shut  up  in  close 
crowded  ill-ventilated  chambers,  and  have  thus,  for  a 
certain  number  of  months,  been  exposed  to  the  most 
powerful  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

Having  placed  in  review  the  various  causes  of  scrofula, 
and  given  to  each  its  due  importance  in  the  production 
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and  development  of  this  distressing  malady,  it  surely 
will  not  be  considered  tedious  to  urge  upon  mothers 
the  absolute  necessity  of  duly  attending  to  the  venti- 
lation of  the  nui'series  in  which  their  children  reside 
during  the  day,  and  more  especially  where  they  sleep 
at  night.  The  lamentable  results  of  breathing  impure 
air  manifest  themselves  in  a  thousand  forms,  most 
destructive  to  infant  Hfe.  Better,  then,  confine  and 
cramp  the  child,  better  feed  it  scantily  and  badly,  better 
expose  it  to  cold  and  wet,  than  deprive  it  of  the  great 
essential  to  its  healthy  existence  and  to  the  healthy 
building  up  of  its  little  frame.  If  it  be  cruel  to  stint 
the  child  of  its  due  supply  of  food,  and  to  bid  a  deaf 
ear  to  its  hungry  cry ;  if  it  be  inhuman  to  suffer  its 
body  to  smart  from  the  winter's  cold,  or  shiver  with 
the  damp  chill  of  the  cold  spring ;  more  cruel,  more 
inhuman  is  it,  to  deny  a  sufficiency  of  the  air  which 
surrounds  it — the  main  necessary  to  its  hfe,  and  God's 
freest  gift. 

Teething  is  a  very  important  occurrence  in  the  hfe  of 
an  infant.  The  passage  of  the  first  tooth  through  the 
gum  is  always  looked  forward  to  by  the  mother  with 
a  secret  pleasure,  and  not  a  httle  anxiety,  on  account  of 
the  generally  reputed  hazard  of  the  process  ;  and  when 
its  discovery  has  taken  place  without  any  disagreeable 
symptoms,  much  deUght  is  generally  experienced. 
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The  teeth  are  iu  the  jaw  of  the  infant,  enclosed  in 
a  membrane  before  its  birth.    They  gradually,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  make  their  way  to  the  surface,  by  pressing 
on,  and  inducing  absorption  of  the  membrane  and  the 
gum.    At  the  period  when  they  approach  the  surface 
great  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  infant 
is  remarked,  and  no  shght  danger  occurs.    The  time 
when  the  tooth  is  about  to  make  its  way  through  is 
known,  not  only  by  the  general  symptoms  shortly  to  be 
described,  but  by  the  infant  slavermg,  and  thrusting  its 
hands  into  its  mouth,  and  by  the  line  which  runs  along 
the  surface  of  the  gum  (as  the  keel  along  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel)  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  gum  itself 
becoming  tumid,  red,  hard,  and  shiny.    At  this  period 
the  tooth  is  close  to  the  surface  of  the  gum,  and  can 
easily  be  made  to  protrude  by  dividing  it.    When  the 
teeth  are  cut  regularly,  the  first  set,  called  the  tempo- 
rary, shedding,  or  milk  teeth,  and  which  consist  of  ten 
in  each  jaw,  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  on  an 
average,  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  months,  and  the 
process  is  completed  between  the  second  and  third 
years.    There  is  considerable  A^ariety  as  to  the  precise 
time  of  cutting  them,  some  children  commencing  as 
early  as  four,  months,  and  others  as  late  as  fourteen. 
The  difference  is  very  little  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  health. 
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The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  first  set  of 
teeth  generally  appear.  The  two  middle  cuttmg  teeth 
of  the  under  jaw  first  appear,  one  generally  coming 
through,  a  few  days  hefore  the  other.  Then,  in  about 
a  month,  the  two  middle  cutting  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw.  In  a  few  weeks  the  two  outside  cutting  teeth  of 
the  lower,  and  soon  after,  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  follow. 
At  about  the  fourteenth  month  the  first  grinder  of  the 
imder  jaw  appears,  and  this  is  soon  succeeded  by  the 
first  grinder  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  a  short  time  the 
eye-teeth  come  through,  first  in  the  lower,  and  then  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  and  lastly,  to  complete  the  first  set  of 
teeth,  (twenty  in  number,)  the  back  grinders  make 
their  appearance  some  time  between  two  years  and  two 
years  and  a  half. 

The  second,  or  permanent  set  of  teeth,  (consisting  of 
thirty-two,)  begin  to  appear  about  the  seventh  year,  and 
in  their  protrusion  occupy  six  or  seven  years,  so  that 
the  first  set  are  not  all  removed  till  a  child  has  attained 
its  twelfth,  or  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  year.  It  must 
be  added  that  the  fourth  or  last  grinder  of  each  jaw,  or 
wisdom-tooth  as  it  is  called,  sometimes  does  not  appear 
before  the  age  of  thirty. 

Should  no  teeth  appear  when  a  child  is  twelve  months 
old,  the  gums  will  be  found  very  callous,  but  if  freely 
lanced,  teeth  will  often  be  seen  in  a  few  days. 
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The  young  of  the  brute  creation  suffer  very  little 
from  teething,  and  but  rarely  does  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth  prove  fatal  to  them.  There  is,  therefore,  reason 
to  conclude  from  analogy,  that  were  it  not  from  the 
irritable  and  inflammatory  habit  of  children,  induced 
by  mismanagement,  the  processs  of  teething  would  not 
be  followed  by  such  direful  consequences  as  it  now  so 
commonly  is. 

The  months  of  teething  are  a  very  critical  stage  in 
the  life  of  an  infant,  for  the  process  hurries  to  the  grave 
a  very  great  proportion  of  those  childi'en  who  die  in 
infancy.  But  it  is  believed  that  if  mothers  would  but 
be  more  rational  in  the  management  of  their  infants ; 
if  they  would  attend  to  the  state  of  their  bowels,  which 
should  always  be  more  open  than  usual  at  these  times, 
if  not  so  relaxed  as  to  constitute  disease ;  if  they  would 
from  the  birth  of  their  children  prohibit  the  use  of  caps, 
and  avoid  keeping  the  head  hot,  or  giving  them  a  full 
or  stimulating  diet,  and  permit  the  inflamed  and  swollen 
gums  to  be  frequently  lanced,  much  of  the  melancholy 
mischief  now  coiuiected  with  teething  would  cease  to 
attend  the  process. 

At  the  period  of  dentition  tbe  infant  becomes  fretful ; 
and  few  pass  through  the  entire  period  without  suffer- 
ing some  degree  of  pain,  and  marking  their  irritable 
state  by  various  derangements  of  health.    It  sometimes 
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happens  that  precedent  to  the  appearance  of  the  tooth 
much  fever  is  present,  and  the  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gums  become  excessive.  The  fever  is 
marked  by  hot  skin,  flushed  cheeks,  scanty  urine,  and 
restlessness  ;  and  there  is  often  hkewise  sickness  and  loss 
of  appetite.  The  pain  is  attended  by  cries  and  screams, 
and  the  irritation  by  the  high  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment which  is  induced.  The  accidents,  which  are  the 
most  common  complications  of  teething,  are  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  producing  looseness,  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  great  emaciation ;  derangement  of  the  skin, 
most  probably  dependent  on  the  primary  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  and  marked  by  eruptions  of  various 
kinds,  especially  about  the  head,  and  behind  the  ears, 
which  are  very  persistent,  and  seldom  completely  dis- 
appear till  the  process  of  teething  has  been  completed  ; 
the  eyes,  likevnse,  sometimes  become  affected.  The 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  however,  are  the  most 
important,  because  they  are  the  most  dangerous.  The 
brain  frequently  becomes  congested,  and  alarming  symp- 
toms occur,  such  as  convulsions,  and  even  inflammation 
of  the  brain ;  or  a  pecuhar  kind  of  disease  may  arise, 
termed  the  crowing  disease,  which  is  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  whoop  or  wheezing  sound,  due  to  a  convulsive 
affection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  which, 
coming  by  fits  and  starts,  and  without  warning,  may 
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suddenly  produce  death  by  suffocation.  Teething,  in 
fact,  to  children  in  towns,  especially  in  ill-ventilated  and 
dirty  districts,  is  excessively  fatal ;  and  all  diseases 
there  assume  a  violence  of  form  and  danger  of  character 
unknown  in  other  places. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment  of  aU  mala- 
dies arising  from,  or  aggravated  by  teething,  is  the 
lancing  of  the  gums  freely.  A  ridiculous  fear  apper- 
tains, in  the  minds  of  many,  to  this  simple  operation. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  cicatrix,  formed  by 
the  healing  of  the  divided  gum,  when  the  tooth  does 
not  at  once  appear,  becomes  more  firm  than  the  original 
part,  and  thus  presents  additional  difficulty  by  its  hard- 
ness, to  the  penetration  of  the  tooth  ;  the  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  the  case,  for  on  all  occasions  newly-formed  skin 
will  give  way  to  a  much  less  degree  of  pressure  than  the 
original  tissue. 

The  abatement  of  fever,  the  frequent  cessation  of 
convulsions,  the  general  relief  afforded,  and  very  com- 
monly the  speedy  appearance  of  the  teeth,  would,  one 
should  think,  induce  all  affectionate  parents  readily  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  result  from 
dividing  the  tumid  gum. 

Some  parents  attempt  to  perform  this  operation 
themselves.  "Where  this  is  done,  they  should  know 
that  mere  division  of  the  gum  is  but  a  part  of  what  is 
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requisite,  because  mucli  of  the  pain  and  irritation  of 
teething  are  dependent  on  the  stretching  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  consequent  augmented  sensibility,  of  the  mem- 
brane which  immediately  covers  the  tooth ;  and,  unless 
this  be  completely  lanced,  comparatively  little  relief  is 
afforded. 

Some  assistance  is  given  to  children  when  teething, 
by  rubbing  the  gums  with  a  finger,  or  by  permitting 
them  to  masticate  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  or  smooth 
hquor ice -root,  which  is  perhaps  preferable  when  the 
bowels  are  confined.  The  substance  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ought  to  be  somewhat  elastic,  and  therefore  India- 
rubber  and  liquorice-root  are  to  be  preferred  to  ivory, 
or  coral. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  mfant  during  teething 
requires  especial  attention :  everything  which  will  pro- 
mote the  natural  vigour  of  the  constitution,  and  diminish 
the  excessive  nerv'ous  excitability  common  to  this  period, 
must  be  dihgently  employed.  Thus,  the  cold  bath, 
morning  and  evening,  and  constant  exposure  to,  and 
exercise  in,  the  open  air,  are  particularly  useful.  Much 
of  the  nervous  irritation  will  be  subdued  by  these  means. 
The  perfect  coolness  and  pureness  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  bed-room  is  essential,  and  the  warm  bath  will 
greatly  modify  any  sudden  increase  of  the  excitability. 
The  development  of  the  treatment  of  the  symptomatic 
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fever,  consequent  on  teething,  is  foreign  to  the  intention 
of  the  author,  so  hkewise  of  detennination  to  the  brain, 
and  of  the  convulsions  which  so  frequently  occur,  as 
well  as  that  dangerous  affection  termed  crowing  disease, 
which  so  often  ends  in  convulsions'  and  sudden  death, 
and  which  comes  peculiarly  under  the  care  of  the 
medical  attendant. 

Squinting  is  a  very  common  concomitant  of  teetliing, 
and  is  dependent  on  irritation  of  the  brain.  Sometimes 
it  is  mei'ely  temporary,  and  passes  away  vdth  the  source 
of  the  irritation ;  at  other  times  the  consequences  of 
teetliing  are  more  permanent,  and  the  squint  remains, 
perhaps,  for  life.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that 
in  numerous  mstances  this  infirmity  may  be  conquered 
by  surgical  means,  and  even  another  yet  more  rare,  but 
infinitely  more  formidable  or  occasional  consequence  of 
teething,  though  it  is  sometimes  a  congenital  disease, 
water  in  the  head, — many  cases  of  which  have  now  been 
cured  by  the  simple  operation  of  tapping,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  the  fluid  by  puncture. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  tithe  of  the  squints 
which  abound  are  due  to  any  other  cause  than  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain  ■  and  most  of  the  directions  with  regard 
to  the  means  of  cure,  by  looking  through  small  holes  in 
pasteboard,  etc.,  like  the  fancied  causes  of  the  affection, 
are  useless. 
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The  derangements  of  health  which  result  from  the 
depressing  action  of  cold  upon  the  human  frame,  and 
which  are  commonly,  but  most  erroneously,  attributed 
to  suppression  of  the  perspiration,  may  be  manifested 
in  a  variety  of  \rays :  thus,  diarrhoea  is  a  very  common 
result  of  exposure  to  chills.  Sometimes  derangements 
of  the  stomach  ensue — sometimes  affections  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  or  kidneys.  The  most  common  consequences  are, 
what  are  termed  colds,  or  catarrhs :  these  may  be,  and 
generally  are,  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  fever, 
in  addition  to  headache,  and  stuffing  of  the  ears  and 
nostrils. 

If  the  mother  would  be  but  wise  enough,  immediately 
she  perceives  that  her  child  has  taken  cold,  to  employ 
a  blanket  bath,  or  immerse  it  in  a  warm  bath,  at  a 
moderately  high  temperature,  say  of  98°,  and  to  retain 
it  there  at  that  high  temperature  for  at  least  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  she  would  most  probably  be 
charmed  to  find  that  the  bad  consequences,  threatened 
or  in  being,  would  be  dissipated,  and  a  troublesome, 
perhaps  serious  illness  averted.  The  room,  of  course, 
should  be  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  to  promote  per- 
spiration, and  warm  drinks  may  be  taken  at  the  time, 
to  encourage  it.  "When  simple  catarrhs  progress  into 
aflFections  of  the  chest,  or  inflammatory  consequences 
of  any  kind  arise,  the  case  must  be  immediately  placed 
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under  competent  supervision.    If  mothers  would  but 
take  warning  by  the  experience  of  the  physician,  they 
would  never  regard  the  occurrence  of  cold  in  an  infant 
with  indifference.    Yet  what  is  a  more  common  circum- 
stance than  for  a  mother  patiently  to  wait  till  her  child 
shall  exhibit  some  formidable,  some  alarming  symptom, 
before  she  will  apply  for  efficient  relief  ?    "  It  is  only 
a  cold,  the  child  will  soon  be  better,"  is  a  daily  observa- 
tion ;  but  the  simple  catarrhs  of  children  very  rapidly 
pass  into  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  then  the  stuffed 
breathing — the  wheezing  noise  —the  rattUng  sound  —the 
laboured  respiration— the  stilled  cry — the  flushed,  and 
subsequently  pallid  face — awake  anxiety,  alas !  how  often 
too  late.    The  day  of  prevention  has  passed  away — how 
small  the  chance  of  cure  has'  become  is  known  to  every 
skilled  and  experienced  practitioner.    The  safety  of  the 
child  imperatively  requires  that  a  cold  should  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  disease ;  for  of  those  who  are  attacked 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  a  bad  cold,  a  very 
large  proportion  die. 

Ringworm  is  a  word  which  is  employed  by  a  great 
number  of  persons,  to  express  very  different  meanings. 
The  character  of  contagious  ringworm  consists  in  crusts, 
of  the  shape  of  a  cup,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  in 
the  discoloration,  dryness,  and  twisted  appearance  of 
portions  of  the  hair,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  dis- 
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eased  sacs  found  at  their  extremities.  These  hairs, 
when  they  are  attempted  to  he  pulled  out,  readily  yield 
to  solicitation. 

The  grand  secret  of  the  cure  of  ringworm  consists  m 
the  most  perfect,  assiduous,  and  unremitting  cleanliness. 
That  cleanUness  alone  is  sufficient  in  many  instances 
to  produce  a  cure,  is  well  enough  known  ;  and  when  to 
cleanliness  is  added  the  careful  comhing  of  the  hair,  so 
as  to  remove,  as  fast  as  they  hecome  loosened,  the  hairs 
from  the  diseased  sacs,  the  object  is  in  a  great  measure 
accomphshed:  but,  besides  these  means,  it  is  generally 
requisite  to  employ  some  powerful  agent  to  destroy  the 
vitaUty  of  the  diseased  growth.  This  agent  has  been 
found  in  nearly  every  caustic,  when  used  in  solution. 

In  order  to  remove  the  crusts,  a  piece  of  lint,  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (common  washing 
soda  will  suffice),  should  be  applied  over  the  part,  and 
the  whole  scalp  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk.  When 
the  general  health  of  the  child  is  out  of  order,  it  had 
better  at  once  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  competent 
person,  who  will  also  advise  at  what  period  it  will  be 
proper  to  use  stimulating  agents  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  new  hairs. 

Nettle-rash  is  a  troublesome  itching  eruption,  which 
appears  in  the  form  of  white  elevated  blotches  of  skin, 
surrounded  by  a  red  margin.  This  alfection  is  commonly 
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due  to  a  deranged  state  of  the  bowels,  and  generally 
to  some  substance  which  has  been  recently  taken,  and 
which  seems  to  act  as  a  poison.  It  is  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  aperient  medicine,  which  need  not  be  drastic, 
but  requires  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  completely  to 
cleanse  out  the  bowels.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of 
other  diseases  of  the  skin  common  to  children  as  to 
adults ;  they  are  generally  attended  by  more  or  less 
mdisposition,  and  can  with  great  difficulty  be  made 
comprehensible  to  the  non-professional  person.  It  is 
deemed,  therefore,  more  advisable  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  obtaining  competent  advice,  than  to  attempt 
the  domestic  management  of  diseases  altogether  un- 
known to  the  parties.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  the  warm  bath,  to  promote  perfect  cleanhness  of 
the  skin,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

Worms  occasionally  infest  the  bowels  of  childi'en ;  and 
there  are  several  kinds  common  to  the  human  species, — 
as  a  round  worm ;  a  flat,  or  tape-worm ;  and  a  small 
white  worm,  hke  an  ordinary  sewing-thread.  There  are 
no  certain  means  of  determining  the  existence  of  these 
worms,  except  by  ocular  demonstration.  Sometimes  the 
small  white  worms  are  seen  crawUng  out  at  the  extremity 
of  the  intestine,  where  they  chiefly  abound ;  but  the 
others  require  to  be  passed  by  stool  before  their  exist- 
ence can  be  determined.    It  is  always  highly  advisable 
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to  avoid  the  practice  of  giving  worm-lozenges  and  worm- 
nuts,  etc.,  to  children,  on  the  mere  supposition  that 
they  have  worms,  because  the  symptoms  which  arise 
from  the  presence  of  worms  are  not  peculiar  to  them, 
but  may  arise  as  well  from  other  causes. 

Worm-nuts,  etc.,  at  the  best,  are  improper  remedies, 
and  often  productive  of  much  mischief,  A  competent 
practitioner  is  the  best  judge  of  what  remedies  may 
safely  be  employed.  But  in  the  common  thread-worm, 
the  daUy  injection  of  lime-water  will  often  destroy  and 
remove  them. 

Chilblains,  in  severe  vnnters,  assail  numbers  of  chil- 
dren, and  are  attended  with  much  pain  and  annoyance, 
as  they  often  incapacitate  the  child  from  walking.  The 
best  mode  of  treatment  consists  either  in  friction  vdth 
the  hand  and  hair-powder,  or  in  wrapping  round  the 
chilled  part  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  resinous  ointment  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
continuing  the  apphcation  twice  daily,  imtil  the  part 
gets  well.  When  the  skin  breaks,  the  same  application 
is  useful. 

Warts  are  troublesome  excrescences  on  the  skin, 
and  are  in  general  due  to  imcleanness.  They  should 
be  frequently  touched  with  the  strongest  vinegar  acid, 
or  spirits  of  salt,  or  touched  with  blue-stone,  wetted, 
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or  else  lunar-caustic,  by  any  of  which  means  they  are 
speedily  got  rid  of. 

Burns  and  scalds  are  most  dangerous  to  children. 
When  extensive,  the  poor  sufferers  seldom  survive  but  for 
a  short  time ;  the  danger  arising  from  four  sources ; — 
firstly,  what  is  termed  shock ;  secondly,  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  function  of  the  skin ;  thirdlj,  from  the 
spreading  of  inflammation  to  the  neighbouring  organs  ; 
fourthly,  from  exhaustion.  The  first  action  of  a  burn 
or  scald  is  to  produce  on  the  nervous  system  a  shock. 
This  depression  of  the  vital  powers  termed  shock  is 
generally,  among  children,  so  great,  that  although  only 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
be  burned,  nevertheless  the  patient  is  imable  to  rally 
from  the  serious  depression  thereby  induced,  and  thus 
perishes.  When  a  large  portion  of  the  body  is  burned, 
the  function  of  the  skin  of  the  burned  portion  is  neces- 
sarily suspended ;  and  if  the  portion  burned  be  exten- 
sive, the  stoppage  of  this  function  alone  is  adequate  to 
produce  death.  The  two  remaining  sources  of  danger 
will  of  course  be  guarded  against,  or  combatted,  by  the 
professional  attendant.  It  is  with  the  first  two  alone, 
that  is,  till  prompt  medical  aid  be  secured,  that  maternal 
or  domestic  management  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Burns  vary  in  their  intensity,  and  divisions  have  been 
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made  of  them  according  to  the  depth  of  skin  implicated, 
and  the  consequences  which  arise  from  the  injury. 
With  these  the  unprofessional  attendant  has  nothing  to 
do.  The  important  object  for  the  mother,  domestic,  or 
attendant  is  the  most  speedy  means  of  affording  relief 
to  the  agony  endured  by  the  unhappy  sufferer,  and 
the  immediate  and  most  safe  application  to  the  injured 
surface. 

The  treatment  now  most  universally  followed  is  to 
apply  folds  of  lint,  soaked  in  warm  water,  over  the 
burned  parts,  and  to  cover  the  lint  with  oiled  silk.  By 
this  means  the  parts  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  the  additional  suffering  thereby  induced 
is  prevented.  When  the  sinking,  or  depression,  con- 
tmues  long  and  severe,  stimulants  such  as  small  doses 
of  brandy  must  be  resorted  to. 

Where  the  parties  in  attendance  have  sufficient 
discrimination,  it  is  generally  highly  desirable  to 
diminish  the  amount  and  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
shock  inflicted  by  the  injury.  For  this  purpose,  a  full 
dose  of  laudanum,  or  tincture  of  henbane,  should  at 
once  be  given.  It  may  appear  strange  to  permit,  far 
less  to  inculcate  the  giving  of  laudanum  or  henbane, 
(two  of  our  most  deadly  drugs,)  to  children  :  but  under 
the  circumstances  referred  to,  the  question  is  one  of  life 
and  death  ;  and  however  reprehensible  the  practice  under 
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Other  circumstances,  here  the  danger  is  so  urgent  that 
we  advise  the  prompt  administration,  even  by  the  igno- 
rant and  unlearned,  of  five  drops  of  laudanum,  or  ten 
drops  of  henbane,  to  the  infant  above  one  year  of  age, 
and  double  the  quantity  above  two  years.  Before  it  can 
have  become  necessary  to  repeat  the  remedy  professional 
aid  may  have  been  secured. 

When  excessive  heat  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  by  fluids,  or  air,  the  result  is  termed  a  "  scald." 
Although  there  is  generally  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  result  of  the  application  of  heated  fluids  and 
heated  solids  to  the  body,  still  there  is  not  in  principle 
the  same  difference.  The  real  difference  consists  ia  this 
— that  whereas  the  fluids  which  most  generally  produce 
scalds,  are  seldom  heated  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
consequently  do  not  produce  disorganization  of  the  skin, 
burning  bodies  may,  and  generally  do,  produce  the 
immediate  death  of  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Burns  from  fluids  or  scalds,  however,  are  gene- 
rally very  dangerous  to  infant  life,  because  their  effects 
are  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  consequently  produce  an  impression  cor- 
responding to  the  extent  of  cutaneous  nerves  which  are 
imphcated.  Moreover,  the  shock  arising  from  the  pain 
of  a  severe  scald  is  greater  than  that  which  results  from 
a  corresponding  burn.    The  cause  of  this  is,  that  when 
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the  textures  of  the  body  are  at  once  destroyed,  they  no 
longer  have  sensation;  but  scalds,  except  from  heated 
metals,  boiling  oil,  naphtha,  pitch,  etc.,  seldom  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  body.  It  will  necessarily  be  mferred 
from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  in  correspondence 
with  the  great  danger  arising  to  the  child  from  the 
severe  injury  of  a  large  surface  of  its  body,— with  the  con- 
sequent agony ;  and  serious,  nay  generally  fatal  depression 
which  results, — must  be  the  watchfulness,  and  care  and 
anxiety  of  the  attendant.  The  necessity  of  diminishing 
the  torturing  pain  and  intensity  of  the  shock  is  especially 
to  be  regarded,  and  the  remedies  already  recommended 
must  be  used  with  a  steady  determination.  Chloro- 
form may  also  be  most  usefully  employed,  but  that 
must  be  under  professional  superintendence.  In  the 
case  of  burns,  cold  was  not  recommended  as  a  remedial 
agent,  because  the  vitality  of  a  part  of  the  skin  being 
destroyed,  and  of  another  portion  greatly  diminished, 
no  good  results  could  be  anticipated ;  but  where  the 
part  is  only  scalded  with  fluids  sufficiently  hot  to  excite 
inflammation,  but  not  to  destroy  the  part,  cold  may  be 
employed  with  great  benefit.  In  the  application  of  it, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  be  resolute,  and  to  persist  in 
its  application  till  the  period  at  which  inflammation 
would  have  been  set  up  shall  have  passed  away.  The 
most  surprising  results  have  attended  bums  from  hot 
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air,  and  scalds  treated  in  this  way.  Scalds  may  be 
treated  witli  loose  cotton,  bandaged  over  the  part  so 
as  to  produce  gentle  pressure.  Dry  powders,  whether 
white  or  black,  such  as  flour,  are  not  to  be  employed. 
They  act  when  tliickly  enough  applied,  truly,  by  pre- 
venting the  contact  of  the  external  air  with  the  tender 
skin,  and  are  so  far  beneficial :  they  also  soak  up  the 
discharge,  and  they  conceal  the  calamity  from  view ;  but 
they  form,  with  the  discharge,  thick  crusts  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  removed,  and  lead  to  ulceration  and  offensive, 
troublesome  sores,  which  might,  by  more  simple  treat- 
ment, have  been  altogether  avoided. 

In  extensive  burns,  and  where  there  is  much  shock, 
— i.e.,  where  there  is  much  depression  of  the  vital 
powers, — we  would  most  anxiously  warn  the  attendant 
against  exposing  the  body  of  the  unhappy  child  to 
additional  depressing  agencies,  such  as  exposing  its  body 
to  cold  by  undressing  it  and  leaving  it  xmcovered ;  or, 
what  is  as  much  to  be  reprehended,  inducing  fear  in  its 
mind.  All  wet  clothes  should  be  immediately  removed, 
the  body  carefully  dried,  loose  cotton  may  be  gently 
bandaged  over  the  wounded  surfaces,  and  the  body 
enveloped  in  hot  blankets,  and  the  mind  of  the  little 
sufferer  comforted  and  assured  whilst  its  sufferings  are 
being  mitigated  by  the  means  recommended.  A  scald 
requires  to  be  as  carefully,  as  unremittingly  attended  to 
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as  recovery  from  drowning.  The  after-treatment  of 
burns,  of  course,  must  be  professional.  Wheu  the 
chest,  abdomen,  or  head,  is  burned  or  scalded,  imme- 
diate sinking  is  the  general  result ;  and  should  that 
danger  be  surpassed,  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
lining  these  cavities  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

The  maternal  treatment  and  management  of  wounds 
requires  to  be  spoken  of ;  for  fevr  children  have  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  without  blows  of  some  kind,  more  or 
less  seriously  affecting  them,  and  wounds,  from  a  cut 
finger  to  the  most  serious  injuries,  are  hable  to  occur. 

The  nature  and  effects  of  bruises  may  be  thus  very 
simply  stated.  If  on  a  solid  part,  more  or  less  swelling 
immediately  takes  place,  and  discoloration  from  the 
effusion  of  blood  follows  more  or  less  rapidly ;  if  on  a 
fleshy  and  soft  part,  there  is  less  swelling,  and  the 
discoloration  does  not  present  itself  so  rapidly.  These 
are  the  effects  upon  the  skin :  but  the  effects  of  blows 
very  often  extend  to  the  organs  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  the  body.  Severe  falls  and  bruises,  there- 
fore, require  immediate  attention :  and  slight  blows  on 
the  head,  and  falls,  where  the  head  strikes  the  ground 
or  other  hard  body,  must  be,  long  after  the  occurrence, 
regarded  with  extreme  suspicion.  If  vomiting  supervene 
on  such  injuries,  professional  aid,  to  watch  over  the 
development  of  signs  of  disease  of  the  brain,  must  be 
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early  sought.    It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  wretchedness  entailed  on  families  by  neglecting  to 
watch  over  the  effects  of  blows  on  the  head.  Diseases 
of  the    brain,  ending  in  inflammation,  convulsions, 
water  in  the  head,  partial  loss  of  some  of  the  senses, 
or  death,  are  by  no  means  the  worst  results.    A  more 
disastrous  consequence  may  follow  ;  insanity  in  some 
form  may  supervene,  and  the  child  may  either  become 
imbecile,  or  afterwards  be  liable  to  paroxysms  of 
insanity.     A  melancholy  instance  of  the  distressing 
results  attending  neglected  blows  on  the  head  was  very 
recently  the  subject  of  criminal  investigation.    A  boy 
fell  on  the  back  of  his  head,  vomited  several  times,  but 
speedily  recovered,  and,  to  the  ordinary  observation,  no 
very  particular  phenomena  were  to  be  remarked ;  but 
the  boy's  brain  became  affected,  his  moral  sentiments 
became  perverted  through  the  diseased  action,  and  lying 
and  theft,  ending  in  murder,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
were  the  result. 

The  first  indication  of  a  bruise,  is  to  place  the  part 
in  a  state  of  quietude  and  rest.  The  next,  is  to  modify 
the  inflammatory  action  by  cold  water ;  and  the  last, 
to  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood  which 
produces  the  discoloration.  This  may  after  a  time  be 
secured  by  applying  a  lotion,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  wine-glasses  full  of  spirits,  and  four  times  the 
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quantity  of  water ;  and  about  a  drachm  of  sal-ammoniac 
should  be  added  to  the  pint.  It  is  very  common  to 
apply  leeches  to  severe  bruises,  and  their  severity  is  as 
commonly  measured  by  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
discoloration.  This  practice  is  in  general  highly  im- 
proper, and  only  farther  serves  to  render  probable  the 
death  of  a  part  already  diminished  in  its  vitality. 

Contused  wounds— that  is,  woimds  produced  by  violent 
bruises ;  and  lacerated  wounds — that  is,  wounds  pro- 
duced by  blunt  and  rough  bodies — may  require  the 
part  to  be  cleansed,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
lint  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk, 
to  be  appUed.  No  practice  is  more  common  when  a 
child  falls,  and  lacerates  and  bruises  its  scalp  or  eyehds, 
than  carefully  to  plaster  over  the  wound  with  slips  of 
adhesive  plaster.  No  such  thing  should  be  done :  the 
consequences  which  may  result  from  this  procedure  are 
very  serious ;  and  death  has  occasionally  followed  the 
practice.  The  part  should  be  simply  washed  clean 
with  cold  water  and  a  sponge,  a  pledget  of  lint  soaked 
in  cold  water,  applied ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  treat- 
ment left  to  the  surgical  attendant. 

When  bleeding  takes  place,  either  from  a  cut  or  torn 
wound,  considerable  alarm  and  flurry  is  occasioned. 
The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  restrain  the  bleeding.  If 
the  bleeding  arise  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  cut  or 
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torn  surface,  and  appears  to  be  a  general  oozing,  it  is 
requisite  to  endeavour  to  place  the  parts  of  the  wound 
in  apposition,  and  to  apply  pressure.  This  is  generally 
badly  managed.  In  order  to  apply  pressure  effectually, 
pieces  of  hnt,  gradually  increased  in  size  from  that  of 
the  wounded  surface  to  double  the  extent,  should  be 
piled  one  on  the  other,  and  quickly  placed  over  the 
wound  before  they  have  become  saturated  with  blood, 
and  bound  firmly  down ;  if  the  edges  of  the  wound 
closely  approximate  to  each  other,  a  bandage  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  bleeding.  If,  however, 
the  blood  spurts  out  from  the  cut  surface,  let  the 
mother,  nurse,  or  attendant,  introduce  her  finger  or 
fingers  into  the  wound,  and  with  it  or  them  make  firm 
pressure  on  the  part  whence  the  blood  spurts.  Of 
course  immediate  succour  is  absolutely  requisite ;  but 
cool  fortitude,  permitting  of  the  employment  of  the 
means  directed,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  bleeding  till  aid  shall  have  arrived. 

In  cases  of  spasms  and  bruises,  warm  water  will  be 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  application;  but,  should 
inflammation  supervene,  leeches  and  cold  water  will  be 
necessary. 

Sometimes  children  may  be  droivned  by  falling  into  a 
tub  of  water,  carelessly  left  in  the  nursery.  The  danger 
arises  from  the  brain  being  poisoned  by  the  influx  of 
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blood,  which  has  not  undergone  the  process  of  purifi- 
cation in  the  lungs  ;  insensibility  takes  place,  and  what 
is  termed  animal  life  (with  which  suffering  is  con- 
nected,) ceases  or  is  suspended.  Some  period  elapses 
between  the  commencement  of  this  insensibility  and  the 
total  cessation  of  the  heart's  action;  and  it  is  only 
during  this  interval  that  any  attempt  at  restoration  can 
possibly  be  successful.  As  it  is,  however,  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  at  which  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  cease,  it  behoves  us  to  spare  no 
exertion  when  there  is  even  the  faintest  shadow  of 
success. 

The  body  should  be  carried  carefully,  with  the  head 
raised,  and  the  wet  clothes  removed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  must  then  be  wrapped  in  warm  blankets, 
either  before  a  good  fire  or  in  full  sunshine,  and  active 
friction  made  by  three  or  four  persons  over  every  part, 
especially  the  region  of  the  heart ;  hot  water  in  bottles, 
or  hot  bricks,  surrounded  with  flannel,  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  legs,  and  sides  of  the  body.  Whilst 
these  means  are  being  employed,  one  of  the  attendants 
should  wipe  away  the  mucus  from  the  lips  and  nostrils, 
then  pressing  the  nostrils  together  with  her  finger  and 
thumb,  blow  forcibly  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to  inflate 
the  chest ;  the  ribs  should  then  be  depressed,  and  the 
same  operation  repeated  until  one  is  tired,  when  another 
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person  should  relieve  her.  On  no  account  should 
attempts  he  made  to  give  fluids  at  first,  as  they  may 
find  their  way  into  the  limgs,  and  suffocation  he  thus 
brought  about.  All  hopes  of  success  are  not  to  be 
abandoned  till  these  means  have  been  used  for  two 
hours,  even  if  no  signs  of  resuscitation  show  themselves. 

Apoplexy  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  are  very  apt 
to  supervene  on  immersion ;  the  patient  will,  therefore, 
require  bleeding,  if  there  be  much  pain  in  the  head  or 
difficulty  in  breathing  when  re-action  takes  place ;  let 
him  have,  also,  a  dose  or  two  of  purgative  medicine, 
and  live  low  for  a  few  days ;  but  all  this  must  be  done 
under  medical  guidance. 

The  next  class  of  accidents  and  woimds  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  given,  are  dislocations  and  fractures. 
When  either  of  these  painful  and  distressing  accidents 
arise  in  infancy  and  childhood,  there  is  no  httle  danger 
of  imhappy  results  arising  from  the  constant  handhng 
and  moving  about  of  the  patient.  The  following  direc- 
tions are  simple  but  requisite : — When  a  joint  loses  its 
form,  or  a  hmb  suddenly  becomes  distorted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  bruise,  blow,  or  other  accident,  let  the 
patient  be  at  once  placed  on  a  sofa  or  the  floor,  and 
there  let  him  lay ; — let  there  be  no  handling,  straight- 
ening, inspecting,  and  turning  to  and  fro  of  the  limb  ; 
but  let  Nature,  the  best  monitress,  retain  it  in  the  posi- 
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tion  in  which  she  places  it  till  efficient  aid  arrive.  It  is 
wonderful  how  readily  Nature  adapts  herself  to  procure 
relief  for  the  sufferer,  but  by  no  means  so,  that  the 
fondling,  dandling,  and  officious  sympathy  commonly 
bestowed  on  the  occasion  of  an  accident,  should  give 
rise  to  much  pain  to  the  maimed  child.  The  author 
has  seen  simple  fractures  of  the  limbs  converted  into 
compomid  fractures,  and  the  bones  protrude,  through 
the  ignorant  and  officious  kindness  of  the  attendants. 
After  dislocations  and  fractures  there  is  generally,  in 
a  very  short  time,  considerable  swelling.  This  swelling 
is  greatly  increased  if  there  be  much  coarse  handUng  of 
the  injured  limb.  It  becomes,  therefore,  additionally 
important  that  the  limb  should  be  left  at  rest,  in  order 
that  the  nature  of  the  injury  should  be  the  more  readily 
discriminated.  It  constantly  happens  that  when  a  sur- 
geon has  been  called  in,  he  finds  the  limb  so  swollen 
and  tender  that  the  nature  of  the  injury  can  vdth  dif- 
ficulty be  comprehended.  Much  additional  suffering  is 
thus  necessarily  inflicted  on  the  little  patient  in  the 
investigation,  and  still  more  in  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocation  to  the  adaptation  of  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  bones. 

Sprains,  though  frequently  considered  of  trifling  im- 
portance, are  not  readily  discovered  from  dislocations 
.except  by  the  surgeon.    They  are  often  severe;  they 
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always  occasion  much  pain  and  considerable  swelling. 
Cold  applications  are  generally  applied,  and  require  to 
be  persisted  in  for  some  time;  but  warm  fomentations 
are  best  at  first. 

Accidental  poisoning  is  a  most  distressing  occurrence 
in  families,  and  yet  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Constantly  do  we  hear  of  mistakes,  fatal 
mistakes,  arising  as  to  the  nature  of  substances  admini- 
stered to  infants.  Allusion  is  not  made  to  the  baneful 
practice  of  giving  quack  medicines,  which  will  shortly 
be  referred  to,  but  of  leaving  deleterious  and  destructive 
agents  at  hand,  so  that  mistakes  do  arise  and  often  prove 
fatal.  With  the  well-known  and  familiar  tendency  of 
children  to  place  all  kinds  of  substances  m  their  mouths, 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  properties ;  such  negli- 
gence cannot  be  sufficiently  reprehended. 

The  poisonous  agents  which  are  commonly  admini- 
stered by  neghgence  and  ignorance,  or  both  combined, 
are  oil  of  vitriol,  in  mistake  for  dill,  or  some  other  clear 
and  colourless  carminative  water — sugar  of  lead  lotions 
in  mistake  for  white  mixtures  ;  and  liniments  of  various 
kinds,  for  medicines.  Excessive  doses  of  quack  medicines 
may  likewise  be  given ;  and  the  child  may  accidentally 
lay  hold  of  berries,  leaves,  and  various  parts  of  poisonous 
vegetables. 

No  practice  can  be  more  atrocious  than  that  of  leaving 
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about,  in  accessible  places,  deadly  compounds  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  vermin. 

If  arsenic  be  accidentally  taken,  until  the  medical  man 
arrives  with  his  stomach-pump,  administer  large  draughts 
of  tepid  mucilaginous  drinks,  or  sugar  and  water,  or 
chalk  and  water,  or  Ume-water,  or  magnesia. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  not  unfrequently,  but  most  cri- 
minally, left  about  in  the  form  of  bug-water,  etc.  If  a 
child  be  poisoned  by  it,  give  large  quantities  of  white-of- 
egg,  diluted.  The  albumen  decomposes  the  poison,  and 
converts  it  into  calomel,  which,  acting  on  the  bowels, 
carries  itself  ofp  by  purging.  The  warm  bath,  and  an 
abundance  of  warm  gruel,  should  also  be  employed. 

Should  laurel-water  or  prussic  acid  be  incautiously 
drank,  brandy,  ammonia,  and  other  cordials,  may  prove 
useful,  imtil  the  stomach-pump  can  be  brought  into 
requisition.  The  dashing  of  cold  water,  however,  is  a 
remedial  agent  of  great  power.  The  cold  affusion  has 
in  many  instances  saved  life.  It  is  most  important  to 
gam  time  m  cases  of  poisoning  by  laurel-water  or  prussic 
acid,  because  the  action  of  the  poison  speedily  passes 
off,  and  the  danger  rapidly  diminishes  ;  for  this  reason, 
therefore,  no  time  should  be  lost,  but  the  contents  of 
the  nearest  water-jug  should  be  freely  dashed  over  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body. 

Sometimes  oxalic  acid  may  be  taken  in  mistake  for 
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Epsom  salts.  Administer  as  soon  as  possible  chalk  and 
water,  and  then  evacuate  the  oxalate  of  lime  thus  formed 
by  exciting  vomiting  by  copious  draughts  of  mustard 
and  water,  and  by  irritating  the  fauces. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  white  vitriol,  let  the  child 
drink  freely  of  milk,  which,  besides  acting  as  an  emol- 
lient, partially  decomposes  the  poison  by  rendering  it 
more  inert. 

Opium,  in  the  form  of  laudanum,  is  sometimes  given 
by  mistake.  The  stomach-pump  should  be  immediately 
used,  and  an  emetic  of  white  vitriol  (ten  grains,  in 
water),  or  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  large 
portions  of  mustard  and  warm  water,  should  be  exhibited 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  vomiting  kept  up  by  irri- 
tating the  fauces.  After  the  stomach  is  emptied,  give 
large  draughts  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  coffee,  and 
brandy,  keeping  the  little  sufferer  awake  by  constant 
walking  about  in  the  open  air,  until  the  effects  of  the 
poison  pass  away.  Dashing  cold  water  on  the  head, 
and  face,  and  chest,  is  also  of  immense  importance  : 
this  may  be  alternated  with  immersion  in  a  warm  bath. 
By  this  constant  action  and  reaction,  life  has  been  fre- 
quently preserved. 

When  oil  of  vitriol  is  taken  pure  and  undiluted,  it 
generally  destroys  the  hfe  of  the  child  in  a  short  period. 
The  cries  and  agony  of  the  child  immediately  discover 
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the  mistake,  and  the  marks  of  blackening  on  the  white 
dress,  and  excoriation  of  the  lips,  display  the  virulence 
of  the  poison.  The  taste  will  immediately  detect  the  sour- 
ness of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  magnesia  be  at  hand,  it  should 
instantly  be  mixed  up  with  a  little  water,  and  given  to 
the  child  freely.  Ohve-oil,  linseed-oil,  thick  gruel,  and 
milk,  if  at  hand,  should  also  be  employed  UberaUy. 

When  sugar  of  lead  lotions  are  swallowed,  an  emetic, 
composed  of  ten  grains  of  white  vitriol,  or  a  full  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  wine,  should  immediately  be  administered  ; 
and  afterwards,  a  little  Epsom  salts  may  be  given.  Large 
quantities  of  milk  and  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be 
taken.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  sugar  of  lead  lotions 
are  made  so  strong  that  a  small  quantity  will  destroy 
life;  in  this  case,  tickling  the  back  of  the  throat,  by 
means  of  a  feather,  will  induce  speedy  vomiting,  and 
relieve  the  parent  and  attendant  from  much  anxiety. 

Liniments  vary  so  much  in  their  composition,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  precepts  for  the  treatment 
of  children  who  have  had  them  administered  by  mis- 
take. An  emetic  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  mustard  in  a  cup 
of  warm  water,  half  an  ounce  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  white,  and,  if  that  cannot  be  found, 
half  the  quantity  of  blue  vitriol,  tickling  the  throat  as 
directed,  and  dancing  the  child  about,  so  as  to  induce 
vomiting,  are  the  best  means  to  employ. 
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When  children  accidentally  partake  of  bad  fish — such 
as  muscles,  or  of  poisonous  berries,  or  leaves,  or  fruit ; 
such  as  fungous  mushrooms,  henbane,  hellebore,  deadly 
nightshade,  foxglove — evacuate  the  stomach  by  emetics, 
and  then  give  either  ammonia,  or  brandy,  or  any  other 
cordial. 

When  excessive  doses  of  quack  medicines  destroy 
life,  the  mother  or  attendant,  who  administered  them, 
ought  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  fatal  result.  As 
they  vary  so  much  in  their  composition, — some  pro- 
ducing death  by  excessive  purgation,  and  prostration  of 
the  strength,  others  by  numbing  and  paralysing  the 
nervous  functions — it  is  impossible  to  give  directions 
how  to  temporarily  remedy  their  evil  results. 

Children  occasionally  thrust  the  stones  of  cherries 
into  their  ears,  and  other  foreign  bodies  up  their  nos- 
trils. It  is  much  wiser  to  have  recourse  to  professional 
aid  in  such  cases,  than  to  tamper  with  organs  so  im- 
portant as  the  ear  and  nose.  But  childi'en  occasionally, 
in  playing,  are  choked  by  shells  and  other  larger  sub- 
stances ;  sometimes  these  can  be  removed,  by  the  bent 
forefinger  being  passed  round  the  body ;  sometimes 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger :  a  smart  blow 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-part  of  the  chest  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  cause  a  quick  expi- 
ration, may  succeed  in  dislodging  the  foreign  substance ; 
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tickling  the  fauces  may  likewise  succeed  in  causing  it 
to  be  disgorged. 

Having  thus  successively  traced  those  derangements 
of  health,  which  are  more  or  less  due  to  remediable 
causes,  and  developed  the  means  by  which  the  disas- 
trous effects  may  be  modified,  and,  in  some  measure, 
averted,  the  author  would  offer  a  few  additional  general 
observations  oh  the  domestic  management  of  disease. 

These  remarks  flow  from  a  consideration  of  the  cus- 
toms of  towns  as  compared  with  the  country,  and  fi-om 
the  very  different  degrees  of  health  enjoyed  by  town 
children  compared  with  country  children,  and  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  feeding. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  children  in  towns  are 
possessed  of  unusual  irritabiUty  of  constitution,  ren- 
dering them  prone  to  suffer  more  severely  than  they 
ought  to  do  from  common  causes  of  diseases  and  common 
infirmities.  This  high  degree  of  nervous  irritability, 
and  strong  inflammatory  disposition  of  the  system  in 
infancy,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  author  beUeves,  owing 
to  the  full  living  of  that  period.  Parents  are  not,  and 
will  not  be  made,  alive  to  the  mischievous  consequences 
of  overfeeding  children,  or  of  giving  them  stimulating 
food ;  though  to  these  causes  alone,  which  at  all  times 
aggravate  disease,  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  most  afflicting  and  fatal  sufferings  which  they 
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endure.  It  might  be  considered  that  enough  had  already 
been  advanced  on  this  subject  in  a  previous  Letter  to 
convince  every  mother  and  superintendent  of  youth  of 
the  folly  and  cruelty  of  this  very  general  and  most 
pernicious  practice  :  a  few  observations,  however,  in  the 
excellent  little  tract  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  "  On  the  exces- 
sive Indulgence  of  Children,"  are  so  true,  and  bear  so 
closely  on  the  system,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  make  use  of  them  in  the  following  remarks  : 

"  The  prevalent  custom  of  distending  the  stomach 
with  large  quantities  of  acescent  food,  and  of  stimu- 
lating it  by  high-seasoned  articles,  cannot  be  reprobated 
in  too  severe  terms.  How  frequently  is  not  the  passive 
infant  seen  laying  across  the  lap  of  its  nurse,  while  she 
pours  into  its  stomach,  as  if  it  were  impossible  suf- 
ficiently to  distend  it,  one  boatful  of  food  after  another, 
and  urges  it  to  swallow,  till  it  turns  with  disgust  from 
inordinate  supplies  of  food  thus  unnaturally  crammed 
down  its  throat,  and  at  last  rejects  from  its  gorged 
stomach  the  loathsome  contents !" 

The  natural  result  of  this  unjustifiable  and  uncalled- 
for  conduct,  is  constant  and  injurious  distension  of  the 
stomach.  By  persistence  in  this  most  reprehensible 
habit,  the  powers  of  the  organs  of  digestion  become  so 
much  impaired,  that  loss  of  appetite  and  frequent  vomit- 
ings succeed.    The  child,  instead  of  acquiring  strength, 
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becomes  weakei*,  and  whilst  the  fooHsh  nurse  in  every 
way  tempts  it  to  take,  what  she  terms  "nourishing 
things,"  a  person  of  the  least  penetration  perceives  that 
to  this  very  perseverance  must  be  attributed  the  ema- 
ciation of  the  child. 

Sometimes  the  digestive  powers  may  not  be  so  much 
enfeebled  as  immediately  to  produce  indigestion  and 
emaciation,  but  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  immo- 
derate distension  of  the  stomach,  its  capacity  actually 
becomes  enlarged,  and  the  disgusting  habit  of  taking 
excessive  and  inordinate  quantities  of  food  is  confirmed. 
As  the  powers  of  the  stomach  do  not  increase  with  its 
capacity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  lessened,  the  con- 
stitution, in  reality,  does  not  derive  so  much  nourish- 
ment as  would  be  afforded  by  a  moderate  quantity  of 
food  taken  into  a  healthy  stomach  :  hence  we  find  that 
those  children  who  have  voracious  appetites  are  thinner 
and  more  unhealthy  than  more  moderate  eaters. 

Not  unfrequently  children  thus  misguided  become 
bloated,  and,  from  their  enormous  size,  almost  unable 
to  move  about ;  and  parents  appeal  to  their  counte- 
nances and  limbs  for  a  refutation  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  not  remembering  that  the  fattest  are  often 
the  feeblest  children,  and  that  when  overtaken  by  dis- 
ease, which  would  scarcely  affect  a  well-dieted  child, 
they  speedily  fall  victims  to  its  ravages. 
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Indulgence  in  too  high  hving,  by  partaking  \ery 
freely  of  animal  food,  of  highly-seasoned  dishes,  and  of 
wine,  frequently  creates  iu  children  a  strong  disposition 
to  inflammatory  diseases,  and  materially  increases  the 
danger,  when  they  do  occur.  It  is  impossible  too  forcibly 
to  animadvert  on  that  bUnd  affection  which  prompts  a 
fond  and  indulgent  mother  to  urge  a  fine,  full,  healthy 
child  to  eat  a  little  bit  more,  or  taste  only  a  little 
morsel  of  this  or  that  rich  article,  till  its  aversion  be 
overcome,  and  its  stomach  accustomed  to,  and  crave  for 
those  things,  the  abuse  of  which  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  most  alarming  complaints  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  entails  on  the  imhappy  victim  a  premature 
and  miserable  old  age. 

The  necessity  for  changing  the  food  of  children 
when  disease  has  fixed  its  hold  upon  the  system,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one.  This  subject  has  already  been 
adverted  to  in  a  previous  Letter,  so  that  it  is  now  only 
requisite  to  add,  that  under  fever  all  animal  food,  either 
solid  or  in  broth,  should  be  prohibited,  as  well  as  every 
article  that  is  of  difficult  digestion.  Gruel,  milk  diet, 
and  lemonade,  may  be  substituted.  Should  the  bowels 
be  confined,  grit  gruel  will  at  once  support  the  system, 
and  assist  in  relaxmg  the  bowels ;  but  should  they  be 
too  much  relaxed,  or  in  an  irritable  state,  rice  in  various 
forms,  tapioca,    semolina,   sago,    and   other  similar 
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non-nutritious  articles,  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
food. 

The  maternal  management  of  infancy  and  childhood 
is,  in  truth,  a  trust  so  replete  with  the  highest  respon- 
sibiUty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  thought,  as  well  as 
the  body  generally,  as  a  complete  and  beautiful  series 
of  organs  of  motion  and  preservation. 

The  bane  of  this  age,  in  towns,  in  the  middle  classes 
of  society,  is  not  only  the  excessive  celerity  with  which 
all  the  operations  of  life  require  to  be  carried  through, 
but  the  unnatural  urging  forward  of  feeble  youth,  and 
an  undeveloped  physical  and  mental  organization,  to 
efforts  and  results  for  which  they  are  altogether  unfitted. 
That  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  fearfully  proved 
in  the  increasing  feebleness  of  our  town  operatives,  in 
the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  to  protect  help- 
less children  from  premature  and  excessive  toil,  in  the 
alarming  increase  of  feebleness  of  intellect  among  these 
classes,  and  of  derangements,  in  all  classes,  even  to 
insanity. 

Prematurely  to  attempt  to  elicit  an  evolution  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  favours  almost  every  species  of  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  produces  new  forms  of  human 
misery.  For  so  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the 
mind  and  body,  that  if  one  be  over-exerted,  the  other 
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invariably  suffers.  When  the  mind  is  put  on  the  stretch, 
a  determination  of  blood  takes  place  to  the  head  :  con- 
sequently, too  early  and  too  long-continued  exertion  of 
the  mental  energies  are  very  common  causes  of  the 
worst  forms  of  dropsy  of  the  brain ;  indeed  it  is  com- 
monly observed,  that  the  victims  of  this  prevalent  and 
fatal  disorder  are  children  endowed  with  great  acuteness 
of  intellect,  and  those  who  early  and  immoderately  call 
into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind.  It  becomes  an 
imperious  duty  of  parents  who  witness  this  premature 
evolution  of  the  intellectual  powers,  to  moderate  rather 
than  encourage  their  display,  lest  the  brain,  which 
is  as  much  an  organ  of  thought  as  the  muscles  are 
of  motion,  should  be  permanently  enfeebled,  and  the 
foundation  be  laid,  if  not  for  dropsy  of  the  brain,  for 
that  long  and  affecting  train  of  nervous  complaints 
which  frequently  embitter  the  existence  of  those  whose 
mental  energies  and  acquisitions  are  the  greatest. 

Before  terminating  this  long  series  of  admonitions, 
something  remains  to  be  advanced  on  the  subject  of 
giving  children  medicine.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  administration  of  medicines  is  at  all  times  an 
evil,  and  only  justified  by  the  probability  of  its  avoiding 
a  greater.  Still  the  practice  of  frequently  exhibiting 
medicine  on  every  trifling  occasion,  is  highly  repre- 
hensible, and   should  be  discountenanced   by  every 
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rational  person.  By  changes  of  diet  almost  every  in- 
dication can  be  obtained,  and  the  necessity  for  medicines 
greatly  avoided.  By  diet  the  strong  can  be  made  feeble, 
and  the  feeble  strong;  by  diet  the  fat  can  be  made 
lean,  and  the  lean  fat ;  by  diet  the  inflammatory  tendency 
marked  by  the  florid  countenance  can  be  changed  into 
the  comparatively  bloodless  and  into  the  inflammatory 
state ;  by  diet  the  tendency  to  scurvy,  to  shed  blood  on 
slight  injuries,  and  many  other  diseased  states  of  the 
system,  may  be  changed  and  altogether  overcome  ;  still 
medicine  may  be  required. 

As  the  great  mass  of  persons  conceive  that  when 
disease  is  present  medicine  is  required,  and  beUeve  the 
words  "  medicine"  and  "  purgatives"  to  be  synony- 
mous, the  administration  of  opening  medicines  is  most 
commonly  resorted  to, — a  few  remarks  will  therefore  be 
made  on  their  abuse. 

We  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  in  few  things  is 
this  more  observant  than  in  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  a  repetition  of  the  employment  of  purgatives  when 
they  have  been  frequently  and  unnecessarily  used. 

While  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  bowels 
of  children  should  be  regular  and  healthy  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions,  because  they  are  prone  to 
become  loaded  with  accumulations  of  food,  at  the  same 
time  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  practice 
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of  stimulating  them  to  action  by  daily  recurrence  to 
opening  medicines. 

This  hurtful  practice  very  frequently  has  its  origin 
in  the  prevailing  rage  for  expelling  worms,  which,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  illness,  do  not  exist.  Most  of  the  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  existence  of  worms  are  present  in  cases 
arising  from  irritation  in  the  bowels  from  undigested 
food,  and  may  be  easily  removed  by  some  mild  aperient, 
instead  of  the  administration  of  needlessly  violent 
purgatives,  which  give  the  sufferer  intolerable  pain, 
injuriously  abrade  the  bowels  of  their  mucous  covering, 
and  prematurely  hurry  many  a  child  to  the  grave. 

When  this  injurious  habit  is  persevered  in  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  stomach  and  bowels  lose  their  tone 
and  become  so  torpid,  that  they  will  not  perform  their 
office  without  some  stimulus.  The  powers  of  the  organs 
of  digestion  become,  in  fact,  essentially  enfeebled,  and 
the  unfortunate  child  is  rendered  dependent  on  art  for 
what  nature  has  adequate  power  to  perform  if  left  to 
herself,  or  assisted  by  fruit,  vegetables,  bathing,  and 
exercise. 

Still  parents  and  nurses,  and  those  who  have  the 
supermtendence  of  infants  and  children,  should  be 
careful  not  to  allow  their  stomachs  and  bowels  to 
become  distended  by  collections  of  acrid  and  offensive 
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contents ;  or  irritated  by  the  presence  of  green,  foetid, 
slimy  motions,  lest  general  illness  and  convulsions 
follow.  Much  blame  is  due  to  parents  who  permit  the 
bowels  of  their  children  to  remain  confined.  It  is  their 
duty  to  inquire  into  these  things,  and  particularly  to 
be  on  their  guard  to  avoid  that  costive  habit  of  body 
which  so  generally  and  distressingly  prevails  amongst 
those  members  of  a  family,  especially  females,  who  lead 
sedentary  lives.  Without  strict  attention  to  the  regular 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  bowels  in  early  life, 
a  foundation  is  laid  for  many  distressing  complaints  in 
its  subsequent  stages. 

Only  one  other  subject  remains  to  be  treated  of  before 
bringing  to  a  close  this  already  long  Letter.  The 
subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  nation,  of  families,  and  of 
individuals.  It  is  one,  the  neglect  of  which  has  de- 
stroyed many  more  hves  than  the  combined  ravages  of 
small-pox  and  measles,  or  than  the  havoc  of  war,  even 
when  that  curse  has  most  generally  prevailed.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  extensive  murder  by  patent  or  quack 
medicines. 

In  a  former  Letter,  mention  was  made  of  the  appal- 
ling mortality  which  prevails  in  our  manufacturing 
districts,  and  the  alarming  extent  was  traced  to  the 
murderous  practice  of  the  administration  of  quack 
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medicines,  and  specifics  of  various  kinds.  It  is  a  duty 
of  every  mother  to  assist,  by  her  social  influence,  in 
causing  appeals  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  this 
enlightened  country,  to  suppress  the  sale  of  agents, 
notoriously  the  annual  slaughterers  of  thousands  of  all 
ages,  but  especially  of  young  and  helpless  children, 
whose  Uves  are  committed  to  their  parents  as  a  solemn 
trust,  and  which  is  thus  fearfully  abused. 

But  to  show  that  prejudice  does  not  dictate  these 
remarks,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  many  patent  medi- 
cines have  done  good  when  their  exhibition  has  been 
guided  by  skill  in  those  cases  for  which  they  may  have 
been  exclusively  appropriate.  To  an  unreflecting  mind 
the  admission  may  be  dangerous  :  but  the  truth  is  that 
this  assumption  and  admission  of  benefits  conferred, 
proves  nothing.  Arsenic  is  a  most  deadly  poison, — 
prussic  acid  more  deadly  still :  but  who  would  place  the 
administration  of  these  agents,  powerful  for  good  or  evil, 
in  the  hands  of  debased  ignorance,  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment, and  unflinching  and  unscrupulous  pretenders  and 
impostors  ?  But  if  arsenic  and  prussic  acid  when  known 
to  us  require  so  much  care  in  their  administration,  how 
much  care  should  be  required  with  secret  agents  of 
unknown  power. 

The  cause  of  humanity  demands  an  exposure  of  the 
iniquitous  practices  and  poisonous  system  of  quackery  ; 
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for  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  on  in  this 
country  would  reflect  lasting  disgrace  on  the  most 
credulous,  superstitious,  and  uncivihzed  nation.  Were 
we  to  read  in  history  of  an  ancient  empire,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  aspired  to  the  character  of  the  especial 
civilizers  of  the  world,  who  were  pre-eminent  for  their 
deeds  of  greatness  and  goodness,  who  respected  property 
so  much  that  the  severest  pmiishments  followed  the 
smallest  infringements  on  its  rights,  and  who  apparently 
valued  life  so  highly  that  they  instituted  state  investi- 
gations into  the  cause  of  eveiy  sudden  or  obscure  death, 
and  yet  found  it  recorded  in  the  state  documents, 
that  all  over  the  empire  there  were  individuals  who 
vended  secret  substances  which  they  termed  medicines, 
but  which  produced  an  annual  mortaUty  of  several 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  misled  by 
the  false  statements  put  forth  to  recommend  these 
medicines,  and  that  the  government  derived  a  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  these  poisons,  and  thus  encou- 
raged this  class  of  men,  what  would  we  think  ?  But 
yet,  such  is  the  fact ;  and  until  our  great  men  become 
wise,  and  cease  to  be  the  patrons  of  quacks,  and  until 
the  legislature  ceases  to  sanction  their  vile  impositions, 
the  difficulty  of  crushing  their  distressmg  ravages  is 
insurmountable,  and  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  the 
complete  aboUtion  of  so  great  a  national  curse  and 
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disgrace.  Language  too  strong  cannot  be  used  to 
induce  parents  to  flee  the  pestilential  contagion  of  its 
specious  and  mournfully  fatal  deceptions. 

Common  sense,  one  woidd  suppose,  must  convince 
every  person  blessed  with  reason,  that  the  unknown 
and  dangerously  active  nature  of  the  ingredients  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  quack  medicines,  and 
the  long  catalogue  of  affectingly  fatal  consequences 
that  have  followed  their  use,  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  legal  interference,  and  for  their  general  discon- 
tinuance. 

The  majority  of  patent  medicines  lay  claim  to  the 
physically  impracticable  power  of  curing  all,  or  a 
number  of  diseases.  But  the  existence  of  an  universal 
remedy  is  an  insult  to  the  imderstanding,  and  none 
but  the  most  ignorant  or  credulous  of  mankind  will 
sanction  a  medicine  to  which  is  attributed  the  power 
of  removing  all  complaints,  or  even  two  dissimilar 
diseases.  ; 

Will  any  one  so  impose  on  his  judgment  as  to  deny 
that  the  same  medicine  judiciously  and  successfully 
given  to  a  patient  of  one  kind  of  constitution  and  habit 
of  body,  may  not  only  be  useless,  but  do  incalculable 
mischief  to  another  patient,  whose  constitution  and 
habit  of  body  are  different  ?  Or,  where  is  the  person 
so  profoundly  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  even  the 
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same  disease,  in  diflferent  stages,  requires  very  different 
remedies  ? 

Besides;  mention  but  the  name  of  a  single  disease 
(take  cougli  or  head-ache,  complaints  arising  from 
twenty  different  and  most  opposite  causes,)  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  most  opposite  remedies  will  be 
required  for  the  same  symptom,  or  the  same  disease. 
Independently  of  this,  so  dissimilar  are  the  same 
diseases  arising  from  the  same  causes,  in  persons  of 
different  ages,  sex,  temperament,  constitutional  powers 
and  habits  of  hfe,  that  they  assume  an  infinity  of 
modifications  of  character ;  and  require  great  variety 
and  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  means  for 
their  removal. 

The  many  well-authenticated  instances  of  death  which 
are  daily  recorded  and  constantly  result  from  the  tise 
of  patent  medicines,  would,  we  should  suppose,  intimi- 
date the  most  fearless  from  perseverance  in  their 
employment :  but  deaths  are  not  the  sole  items  in  the 
balance-sheet  of  quackery :  how  innumerable  are  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  permanently  enfeebled  and 
undermined  the  powers  of  life,  though  they  have  not 
been  directly  fatal  ? 

Nor  is  this  great  amount  of  human  infirmity  and 
premature  death  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  poisonous  ingredients  of  which  quack  remedies  are 
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nearly  universally  composed ;  and  when  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  most  popular  patent  medicines  con- 
tain, under  the  disguise  of  a  false  name  or  spurious 
title,  the  most  active  and  dangerous  articles  of  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms, — such  as  arsenic,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  deadly  nightshade,  and  opium. 

The  ointments,  creams,  and  lotions  puffed  off  for  the 
removal  of  eruptions  from  the  faces  of  children,  have 
for  their  basis  lead  and  mercury.  These  articles 
become  introduced  into  the  system  by  the  skin,  and 
often  produce,  by  their  deleterious  quahties,  the  most 
deplorable  consequences. 

.  Most  of  the  patent  medicines  given  to  children 
contain  the  strongest  and  most  heating  aromatics  in 
ardent  spirits,  or  opium  in  different  forms,  and  art- 
fiiUy  concealed.  Such  are  the  active  ingredients  in 
syrup  of  meconium,  or  of  poppies,  Godfrey's  Cordial, 
Dalby's  Carminative,  Daffy's  Elixir,  and  similar  pre- 
parations. 

It  is  not  intended  to  affirm  that  these  medicines 
never  do  good.  Many  proofs  to  the  contrary  might  be 
adduced ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  their  habitual  and 
indiscriminate  administration  kills  a  vast  number  of 
children  in  this  country. 

Inflammatory  diseases  carry  off  by  far  the  major  part 
pr  the  infants  and '  children  that  die  in  the  early  stages 
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of  life ;  and  in  these  affections  the  quack  medicines 
advertised  for  infants  and  children,  from  their  stimu- 
lating and  anodyne  properties,  become  poisonous,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  destroy  all  hope  of  recovery.  The 
history  of  a  case  may  be  thus  stated : — a  child  is  in 
great  pain,  indicated  by  screaming ;  this  may  be  a 
symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  or  bowels  ; 
— but  to  deaden  this  pain,  and  to  quiet  the  suflFerer, 
immediate  recourse  is  had  to  these  medicines,  and 
because  unnatural  sleep  and  a  Uttle  temporary  and 
specious  rehef  are  obtained,  a  parent's  fears  are  lulled, 
whilst  the  disease  is  making  irreparable  ravages  on 
the  constitution. 

How  common  a  practice  is  it  when  children  are  in 
pain  to  refer  it  to  their  bowels,  and  immediately  to 
give  stimulants  or  opiates,  without  any  reference  to 
the  cause  of  the  pain,  though  perhaps  inflammation 
may  be  destroying  life,  or  the  griping  and  purging 
may  be  critical,  being  an  effort  of  nature  to  cany  off 
some  acrid  and  offending  matters  from  the  bowels — 
an  effort,  which  if  checked  by  opiates,  is  productive 
of  alarming  and  sometimes  fatal  consequences. 

Nurses  should  never  be  permitted  to  have  these 
dangerous  and  poisonous  weapons  in  their  possession ; 
yet  it  is  a  fact  of  lamentably  frequent  occurrence,  that 
such  medicines  may  often  be  found  concealed  in  their 
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boxes,  and  in  other  places,  ready  to  be  given  in  large 
doses  to  a  child,  should  the  little  sufferer's  wakefulness 
or  cries  iaterfere  with  their  night's  rest. 

To  conclude  : — patent  medicines  acquire  the  most 
unmerited  reputation  by  false  and  confident  assertions 
that  startle  the  unreflecting  mind,  and  maintain  the 
reputation  they  have  so  imjustly  obtained  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  evasive  delusions  on  the  unwary.  Not 
one  case  in  a  hundred,  brought  forward  in  support 
of  their  alleged  efficacy,  ever  occurred  :  and  were  it 
possible  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  those  imfortunate 
creatures  who  have  trusted  to  the  professions  of  quacks, 
they  would  bear  testimony  to  the  dangerous  and  fatal 
effects  of  their  remedies. 

The  insidious  manner  in  which  these  medicines  are 
advertised,  often  obtain  for  them  such  unlimited  and 
ill-founded  confidence  as  to  raduce  parents  and  nurses 
to  postpone  recourse  to  a  judicious  and  rational  plan 
of  treatment,  till  the  infalhble  remedies  in  which  they 
have  confided  have  brought  the  patient  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  rendered  ineffectual  the  greatest 
talents  and  extensive  experience  of  the  most  eminent  of 
practitioners. 

Besides  the  classes  of  diseases  which  have  detained 
us  so  long  in  their  consideration,  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over,  without  allusion  to,  certain  diseases  which 
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are  notoriously  common  to  infancy  :  I  refer  to  epidemic 
diseases,  which  are  not,  however,  strictly  such  as  legi- 
timately come  within  the  province  of  the  mother  to 
attempt  to  treat.  ^ 

These  diseases,  arising  as  they  do  in  the  most 
mysterious  ways,  obeying  laws  as  yet  but  little  known 
to  us,  and  aflPecting  the  whole  constitution  in  the 
most  singular  way,  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  maternal 
management,  as  they  are  likewise  beyond  her  power  to 
prevent.  All  that  can  be  done  by  the  mother  is 
to  procure  for  her  children  that  sound  and  vigorous 
constitution  of  body  and  mind  which  results  from 
following  obediently  the  natural  laws,  and  to  secure 
at  the  earliest  moment  the  assistance  of  those  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  study  of  disease. 
Small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  malignant  thrush, 
influenza,  hooping-cough,  fever,  croup,  diarrhoea,  etc. 
etc.,  are  the  epidemic  diseases  which  most  commonly 
affect  early  childhood. 

To  one  only, — namely,  small-pox, — has  an  eflicient 
antidote  been  found,  which  consists  in  a  modification 
of  itself.  Vaccination,  however,  should  be  practised 
early ;  and  the  example  of  the  most  illustrious  Lady 
in  this  realm  teaches  us  not  to  defer  this  simple 
preventive  of  a  frightful  evil  to  a  later  period  than 
three  weeks,  unless  there  be  some  efficient  reason.  It 
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is  well  to  remark,  that  to  inoculate  with  the  matter 
of  small-pox,  and  spread  abroad  a  foul  and  loath- 
some disease,  is  now  a  felony,  and  punishable  vnth 
six  weeks'  imprisonment ;  and  that  the  Legislature 
has  provided,  that  all  who  choose  can  obtain  the 
blessmgs  of  vaccination,  as  in  every  district  there 
are  competent  persons  appointed  by  the  local  boards 
to  perform,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  this  most 
inestimable  operation. 
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CONCLUSION. 

These  Letters  are  now  brought  to  a  close;  and 
if  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  infancy,  still  it  cannot -  be  doubted  that  the 
foregoing  practical  precepts  contain  much  that  may 
be  made  useful  ;  and  if  the  sin  of  brevity  be  great, 
surely  mothers,  (who  are  necessarily  occupied  in  the 
fulfilment  of  those  domestic  duties,  where  their  ines- 
timable worth  and  appropriate  quahfications  shine  out,) 
will  readily  admit  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  is  better  to  secure 
a  little  good  by  a  little  book,  than  to  aspire  to  great 
results  by  extended  and  minute  instructions  and  inves- 
tigations. The  business  of  the  world  teaches  us  that 
the  philosophy  of  disease,  like  the  philosophy  of  other 
abstruse  sciences,  is  often  best  exemplified  in  simple 
results,  recommended  by  simplicity  of  principles. 
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